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® In respect of applications coming from each °OF those classes, the. 
follywingfhas heen the practice of the Court = 







“reqpeeiin 
zante af 


uses to Trd+ Jee}, at . I fers» 
ceed to Indfas Missionariegpr Schoolmaste? 


AY Feb. sou, Tur Court have invariab¥, except it two OF three instances, per- 
mitted applicants of this description to proceed to Tradia, after being 
satisfied of the respectability of their charact€¥ by the production of * 
proper teSimonials from persons of repute, or from the societies 
with which they were more immediately connected, ‘ 





Barristers, Attorneys, or Clerks to Aitorieys, 

Tue Court have been influenced in granting 02 SC fusing applications. 
from persous in the profession of the law, by the representations of s 
Elis Majesty's courts of justice in India, through the chagnel of the 
local governments, as to the sufficiency or otherwise of ‘the practi- 
tioners in point of number, about the time when Such applications 
were received. With respeet to attorneys’ clerks, sve have no such 
guide; It it is well known to persons acqaaintecd wR India, that 
few Europeans of this description are requisite, &s8 native copying 
ant engrossing clerks are to be procuyed on moderate terms, 








Partners or Assistants in Mercantile Houses aérececty established. 

Tue Court have always been desirous of enabling, every established 
house of business in India to provide for casualties, “31d to obtain such 
additional assistance as they might require. im Co1rssequence of the 
opening of the trade. Accordingly, when appliexaits OF this class have 
been found on inquiry to be individyplly respectable, and when it has 
appeared that they were iavited to join persons O£ good character 
in fudia as partners, or with a reasonable expectation’ of becoming 
partners, the Court have acceded to their applications. Clerks perfectly 
competent to the subordinate details of a countingg—house are to be 
found in abundance among the half-caste and the mative Portuguese, 
as well as among the Hindoos; and the introduetion of a considerable 
number of European clerks would clash with the employment of 
people of this deseription, particularly of the half-easte, whom it 
is good policy to engage in peaceable occupations. 





Shipwrights, Coachmakers and other ALec#zct ries. 


Licevses have been granted in a variety of iastnreces to persons of 
this class; but the Court are desirous of limiting: the aruimber'to what 
may be suflicient for the instruction and improvement of the natives 
in the useful arts. The latter are known to he g@reat. adepts in imita- 
tion, and their fragal habits render it impossible £o2: Europeans to 
rival them in pursuits where success depends chiefly om the cheapness 
of manual jabour, — s 





Agents to manage the Sale of the Cargoes of Licenseck Ships, and to - 
procure Investinents in retursa, 


Wuen applications have been made by parties actually concerned 
in any ship or ships licensed under the Act of the 3d of the King, 
for permission for some,person named -by them: to proceed to India, 
and there: to remain during such limited ‘periods as their interests 
might require, it has been the general practice of the Court to com- 
ply wtth those applications, ‘ : 


Coa 4 
Temporary Resiclents teselile Private Afairs, 


Ix (eases ‘of this sort, the Court have required the apylicants to 
- explain the affairs upon which they desired to proceed, and, when 


the Court lave been satisfied that @they were of a nature togrequir® « 


the presence of the applicants in India, leave has been given to them 
to proceed thither, and to remain as long as appeared to be neces- 
sary under the circumstances of cach case. 

Commercial Speguators, whether in the character of Principals or Factors, 

or Ayents for Persons in Europe; and Candidates for employment 

in any fine in which it may be faund. 

Tue Court have Mways looked with considerable jealousy to appli- 
cations from this descyiption of persons, beeanse a gencral compliance 
with ther would afford a wide opening for the indiscriminate resort 
of Europeans to India, contrary to the principles upon which the 
adrninistration of that country "has hitherto been conducted, and to 
which we shall tgke the liberty of particularly soliciting your attention 
in the sequel of this letter, “Yo show, however, the spirit. by which 
they have been agtnated on these occasions, we take the liberty of 
mentioning that the authority vested im the Court by the Act of 33 
Geo. 3, to license the residence of persons at the several settlements 
in India under free merchanis’ indentares, las, since the last renewal 
of the’ Company’s Charter, been limited in its exercise to the nomi- 
nation of eight free merchants annually. This arrangement was 
made, in concurrence with the late President of the Board, expressly 
for the purpose of extending the opening for compliance with appli- 
cations which might be preferredgupon reasonable grounds by persons 
desirous of proceeding to India tunder the Act of the 53d of the King, 
ce. 155, s, 33, and will, we doubt not, be considered as indicative of the 
Court's disposition (at the expense of nll minor considerations) to 
carry into full effect the provisions contained in that section of the Act, 

Applications of Ladies. 
. Tr has been the practice of the Court, before complying with appli- 
cations from ladies, in the first place, to ascertain that the applicants 
are persons of fairy reputation, and next, that they have received 
_invitations to proceed to India from friends or relations residing in 
that country. 
. Applications of Menial Servants. 

Tre Court have always had strong objeciions to European menial 
servants of either sex going to Indian, They are generally found 
themselves to require the service of natives, over whom they are 
prone to tyrannize, whilst, in point of comparative usefulness, they 
rank far below the native servants. 





.. Tun foregoing detail will, it is hoped, convey a tolerably distinct 
notion of ile mode in which the Court have exercised the discretionary 
power which has been confided to them, of licensing persons applying 
to proceed to: India pursuant to Parliamentary enactment. Their 
uniform wish has been, on the one hand, feirly and honestly to pro- 
mote all the objects whigh appeared to then to have been contem- 
platéd by the Legislature Ww prescribing: an extension of moral, intel- 
lectual, and connnercial intercourse between the two countries; and, 
on the other hand, to avoid any further duparture from the principles 
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(4A) fetter OF the Tope established system 6f Indian adrhinistration ae ae 
peat essentially necessary for the attainment of those: olgeers ace 
Ginny nf Lie responsible, delicate, and somewhat invidious situation in ini 5 he 
cot Pee tre placed, they have thought is equally inconsistent wish Lanes is 
27 Feb. 1618. gations to grant unlimited facilities, antl to start captions objec Hi NS; 
they have endeavoured to proportion means to legitimate ene ‘i to ; 
distinguish between reasonable and groundless applications, tn to 
consult thewishes of individuals, as far as was compatible with the 
paramount interests of the public. ; 

In the discharge of this necessary though sometimes wipleasant 
duiy, it was not to be expected that the Court's decisions should always 
prove satisfactory to disappointed applicants; lait the Court would, 
have submitted patiently to any unpopularity which they might have 
ineurred in such quarters, had their proceedings tbeen fortunate enough 
tomeet with the more frequent concurrence and sanction of four Board, 

The Board have unquestionably ihe power of acceding to applica- 
tions which have been rejected by the Court, but we are confident that 
we do not mistake your disposition in presuming*thay it is a power 
which you would at all times wish to exercise with considerate reserve. 

Among the many applications which the Court have received, some 
have appeared to them to be wholly unfounded, whilst, others have 
been preferred in a spirit of adventie by persons of rnined fortune 
and questionable character. With such applications the Court of 
course considered themselves hound to refuge compliance, yet we are 
sorry to say that, in more than one instance, they have subsequently 
been acquiesced in by the Board, The frequent reversals of the Court's 
decisions, which have recently occurred, are the more remariable, 
because the usual practice of the te Board was to decline passing 
any orders upon such applications as the Court had reported to be, in 
their opinion, inadmissible, 

The, general profession of “lawful purposes” is easily made: it 
requires }ut little ingenuity to find plausible reasons in support of its 
reality; and attestations to character, cven when undeserved, are too 
often obtained without much difficulty. A corroboration of this 
yemark will be found in one of the reported cases from the Court, on 
which the Board have not yet been pleased to signify their pleasure, 
Tt is that of a person who solicited leave to proceed to India for the 
purpose of arranging with his brother some family concerns on 
behalf of his mother. The request appeared plausible, but it came 
to the knowledge of the Court that the applicant meant to go ont as 
an “adventurer,” and he afterwards confessed that his real intention 
was to seek service in the army of the Nizam, 

We trust that we do not assume too much on behalf of the Court 
in respectfully submitting to you that the number, the wide association 
and various-connections of its members, give them means which the 
Board may not possess in the same degree, of ascertaining the veal 
grounds of applications, and of making themselves acquainted with 
the characters and views of those by whom they are preferred, Tt 
may not, however, be always expedient for the Court explicitly to 
assign in writing. their precise reasons for rejecting applications, 
although fully satisfied of the impropriety of granting them, Upon 
this ground, therefore, puticularly when supported by an assurance 
that it is the cordial disposition, as wellas the stedfust determiyation 
of the Court to act in strict conformity to the views of the Logisla- 
ture, In so far as they are able to comprehend those views, we venture 





(5 ) 
sto claim a liberal sharé of confidenct from the Board in theiy revisior# (88.) Teter. 
of the Comt’s proceedings. t _ from Company 
_ We would, likewise, beg leave to submit to you, Sir, not only that Grecia? Be 
in proportion to the facility of obtairing dicenses will the dempnd foy.t™s @ pre= 
them increase, Jt that. the evils likely to‘result from a large influx 7 Hes 1al8s 7 
of Enropeans into British India will, in the apprehension of some, be : 
considerably aggravated by the circumstance of their composing two 
separate: classes, holding their respective licenses from <wo distinct : 
authoritics, Chis consideration may probably have suggested the 
proposal made "by Mr, Courtenay, in his letier to Mr. Cobb of the 
2st ultimo, of devising a common form, to be used indiscriminately, 
for licenses grantedsby the Court in the free exercise of their dis. 
cretion, and for certilicates issued by the Court, contrary to their 
own opinion, in obedicnee to the direction of the Board. The pro- 
posal ‘has*been attentively considered, but, from the tenor of this 
address, you will readily perevive the grounds on which the Court 
he aio in adopting it. An agreement in prineiple would greatly 
facilitate anyertposed arrangement upon matters of detail, 

Phe Court nnderstand and believe, that it never was the intention 
of the Legislature, by the 33d section of the Charter Act, to prescribe 
u total change in the principles of Indian government, which had 
been acted upon down to the 2lst July 1813, and which have been 
yegarded by all the first authorities, both abroad and at home, as 
indispensable to the tranquillity of our possessions, and the stability 
of our power, Tt is true that the trade with India was then laid open 
to the merchants of this country, and that special and express provi- 
sion wis made for permission being granted to persons desirous of 
going to India, for the purpose of introducing among the natives use~ 
ful knowledge, and religions and moral improvement, and for other 

lawful purposes, (such us may be considered fairly to come within the 
stope of those applications to which the Court have been in the habit 
of acceding.) But there is nothing, cither in the correspondence be- 
tween the two successive ministers for India and the Court of Diree- 
tors, before the bill for the renewal of the Charier was brought into 
Partinnient, or in the discussions which took place in Parliament pend- 
ing the progress of the bill, or in the provisions of the Act as defini- 
tively passed, to warrant an opinion that any greater innovation upon 
the Indian system was contemplated than was necessarily involved in 
the specifie measures to which we have alluded; on the contrary, it 
was admitted by the proposers of those measures that they might be 
attended with dangers, against which it would be expedient to guard; 
aud precautions adapted to the nature of each case were accordingly 
taken to avert the ill consequences which might result from the pro- 
scention of interested speentations, injudicious though benevolent 
designs, cuid lawl purposes, whether real or pretended. 

The trade, instead of being made conipletely free, was subjected to 
vortain regulations and restrictions, which were’ promulgated for the 
information of all whom they might concern, ‘The conditions imposed 
upon commercial adventurers were precisely defined, and rendered 
easy of performance, so tut no person should have reason to com- 
phiin that his speciations were linble to be thwarted by a will over 
whieh, he had no coutrol, | Neither were nulimited facilities, held forth 
‘to such as might be desirous of resorting to India for purposes pro- 
fossedly consonant to Tey, and prompted by benevolence; but a dif- 
ferent sort of security was devised in regard to persons of this 




















from those which were required+ from houses of rade, 
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ae cata It heing & task of much more difficulty to d the: ; 
Grint of Lie Intentions of individuals than to ascertain the tonnage of a ship, oF ly 
Geek Indy examine a manifest, a diseretiomry power was given to, the Court of 
97 Feb. 13. DirectSrs to comply with for to rejeet applications, of which tho 
ostensible objects might be found, upon investigation, Not (o corres 
pond with the real ones, or to be otherwise mworthy of continuance 5 
the negatiw: pronounced by the Court being in all cases subjech to 
reversal by the Board of Commissioners. oa . 

Another reason occurs for the obvious distincti®n which exists 
between such regulations as affect the condtet of the trade, and thay 
which have been framed with reference to indivylants solteitine pore 
mission to proceed to India for benevolent or other kuvtul parposes, 
Although a minimum for the tomage of cach ship respuetively sailing 
to India has been fixed by law, yet no restriction has be@r tmposed 
upon the total amount of tonnage to be umployed in the dade, be- 
cause every branch of commerce will Jearn by experience to respect 
the natural limits of supply and demand; or if it dems aot, the worst 
that can happen is the rnin of thoughtless or obstinate speculators, 
The same considerations do not apply to the emigration of individavts 
(whether in smaller or larger bodies) who go in quest of a solilement 
in a foreign country, and in the pursuit of objeets, legitimate perhaps 
in themselves, but which they may fail in attaining. Lore the couse- 
quences of failure are not confined to the persons immediately ia- 
volved in it; they extend to all arownd *them, ‘Who disappointed 
adventurers, being unable either to return to their own country, er to 
gain an honest livelihood in that which thoy have adopted, have re- 
course to fraud and violence; and tae mitives, who were no parties 
to the mistake, become the greatest sufferers from it lence if has 
been deemed expedient by the Legislature, that a discretionary power 
should be lodged in the authorities directing the alTairs of Tndia, to 
negative the applications of persons desivots of proceeding thither, 

+ where such applications may appear to come from improper quirters, 
to be founded upon unreasonable expectations, or to be excessive in 
point of number. . 

To constiiute a “lawful purpose,” it is necessary, Bol ouly that the 
motive in which it originates should be sincere and bluneless, bat that 
the object contemplated should be attainable through lepitinate 
means, and that the field of enterprize should, in potat of extent, 
correspond with ihe number of caaupetitorsy, An hundred persons 
may be usefully employed where dowhle the muniber might barely 
contrive to exist, aud where 1,000 would be driveu to absulute wititt 
and desperation, 

The very terms employed in the 33d seclion of the Act clearly 
show, in the judgment of Court, that the expression ‘or for other 
lawful purposes,” was ngver meant to bave a largely extended appli- 
cation, That part of the clause which provides for the introduction 
of useful Imowledge and ioral improvement, and for sufficient fret 
lities being afforded by law 10 persons desirous of gous to ond 
remaining in India for the purpose of accomplishing these beneve- 
lent designs, is prefaced by a solemu declaration, tlt it in the duty 
of this country to promote the interest and happiness of ihe native 
inhabitants of the British dominions in Nidia; and notwithstanding 
this declaration, it is provided, that the prosecution of sueh benevo- 
lent desigus shall not, either interfere with the authority of the local 
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governments respecting the intercouese of Europeans with the inte- 
rion of the country, or in the slightest degree infringe the pyinciple % 
of the British Government, on’ which the natives’ of India hive 
hitherto relied for the free exorcise of, their religion, But to the se- 
cond part of the elause, which makes phovision for granting per- 
mission fo persons desirous of going to India, and remaining ° there 
“for other lawful par poses,” there is neither preamble nor annexed 
‘condition, It is highly i improbable, we had almost said it is impossi- 
ble, that in a provision so worded, the Legislature intended any se 
ons innovation ufon the system of Indian’ goverment, as established 
and acted Upon for laf a century. 

Tlaving € ws subnayited to you the interpretation which the Court 
put Npon the statute, and having endeavoured to show that, by its 
enactments, a discretionary power has been vested in the Court of 
Directors, Subject to the control of the Board of Commissioner 
to negative, on any reasonable grounds, whether of character, object 
ov taniber, applications which they may receive from persons desir- 
ous of going #o-mnd remaining in Indin, we proceed to explain the 
general “vonsiderations by which the Court have been influenced in 
the oxorcise of their legal and official diseretion, 

From the year 176-4 ‘down to the last renewal of the Company's 
Charter in 1813, there has: been but one opinion among the many 
eminently dissinguished persons who, in the course of that period, 
have acted a prominent part, either in conducting the local adininis- 
tration in India, or in sitperintending and directing the Company's 
affairs at home, concerning the impolicy and danger of allowing Euro- 
peas (not in the [ing’s or Company’s service) in my considerable 
number, 40 resort to and setilogn India, Not only has [adia never 
been considercd and administered as a British colony, but the system 
applicable to this species of dependency has aways, and justly, beei 
regarded as singularly ill adapted to a country rich, populous and 
powe srfal iu itself, and the inhabitants of which are so dissimilar from 
Huropéans it their cusioms and snauners, in their social institutions 
and religious’ belicf, thet any general and. striet amalgamation of 
their respectiy opinions and habits can never be expected, But in 
proportion as facilities are needlessly multiplied to Maropeans to pro- 
ceed to and remain in fidia, we depart frou those principles of policy 
which are conséerated by all anthority, and we ineur both the imme~ 
diate inconvenience and eventual risk incident to a new system, which 
the wisdom and experience of the present and the past age have 
combined to depreeate. 

Were we to bring before you all the facts, opinions and admoni- 
tions which might be collected from the Company's records connceted 
with the subject in question, they would form a very voluminous 
document; hut we take the liberty of soliciting your attention to a 
small selection of papers which we transmit rs au Appendix to this 
Laatler, and which will a& once iHustrate and corroborate the views 
which the Court entertain, We would also rospectully beg leave to 
refer to the viloable uiass of authentic tesunony to the sine effect 
which will be found recorded in the Minutes of E vidence taken before 
the Committees. of the two Flouses of anent, prepuratory lo 
the Inst renewal of the Compnny’s Chartey. Considering the state 
of public opinion, aud tht. measures which were in vontermph ition ab 
that time, we eannot help thinking that the evidence then given may 
he received unreservedly as a vebiele of accurate information and 
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38.) pete euseful jnstruction; and, in the jydgment of the Court, it clearly estab: 
_ From Company tiches the following propositions ’ . 

Gene ok A en Saenar hutia, thoug generally spoaking, wok, in body: 

cents ean, and timid in spirit, are very st scepliblo of rescniment, aud of peu 
or Feb 1818.” Hiarlyequick sensibility in oA that rogupds their relizion and women, 

That Europeans, particularly on their first, arrival jas India, are 
occasionally liable, from ignorance, to give involuntary offence to 
the natives. . ' ; : 

That Englishmen, especially those of the lower ovdex, tre addicted 
to excesses disgusting to the natives, and which éeqututly Jer to 
acts of violence and outrage; and that, in general, they are prone 
to dominecr over. and oppress the nutives from asense of their own 
personal and national superiority. > 

That the natives, if they have not the rgady meana to obtaining 
legal redress for the injuries which they sustain, will buvdisposed to 
take the law into their own hands, 

That the natives, when aggrieved, will often be deterred from seck- 
ing legal redress by the distance of the Courts, tls expenses ationd= 
ant upon prosecutions, the difficulty of procuring the attendance of 
witnesses, and the delays of judgment. sete nas 

That when legal redress is sought for injuries inflicted, tho affinily 
of the country, language, manners and dress of the Judge with those 
of ‘the person against whom the complaint is lodged, and possibly the 
social intercourse subsisting between them, will somewhat shake the 
confidence of the prosecutor in the justiec of the sentouce, when tt 
does not exactly accord with his wishes and expectations, 

That the frequent punishment of Europeans, although it may give 
to the administration of justice ap air of impartiality, will tend ta 
degrade their character in the eyes of the natives, and greatly dini- 
nish the respect in which it has been hitherto held. 

That wong the British residents in India there is a strong dixpo- 

sition to assert what they conceive to bo their constitutional and 
indefeasible rights, a general leaning towards each other, mda com. 
mon jealousy of the authority of Government, 
. That an unrestrained ingress of Englishmen into the interior of 
the country would be productive of the most hanetul effects upon the 
comfort of the inhabitants and the peace of soviety, aud would be 
fatally injurious to the British name and interests. 

That the number of Europeans who gain admission into the inte- 
rior, whether clandestinely or from mispluced indulgence on the part 
of the local governments, will always be proportioned to the namber 
who are permitted to proceed from [neland or elsewhere to fndin, 

That, notwithstanding the stipulation whieh has been introduced 
into most of the treaties subsisting between the Company and the 
principal native powers in India, by which the latter have avroed iol 
to engage Europeans in their service without the consent of the Com- 
panys Government, it is very probable that inferior chieftains and 
Jaghiredars, and even princes of more note, may cuploy sual) per- 
sons without its coming to the knowledge of the Company's residents, 
and yery possible that Europeans may-make their wily into the nae 
tive States, in spite of all the restraints which can be devised, And 
lastly, : ' 

That colonization, antl even a large indiscriminate resort of British 
settlers to India, would, by gradually lessening the deference and 
respect in which Europeans are held, tend to shake tho opinion en- 
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might excite them to an effort for the subversion and uttorextine- cling the 
tion of our power, twiita diy Mil 

Such were the concurring opinions delivered not five years ngo by 
a considerable number of expericnesd, intelligent and able men, of 2 
whom some had acted a conspicnons part in the Government of India, 
and others had (led high sitnations under it. ‘Lhe Legislature was 
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.60 far influenced by them as to restrict ships engaging in private 


trade from sailing without Heenses, and from frequenting any other 
than the prtucipsl ports in India, Masters of ships were required, 
before the ships should be cleared, to prepare and deliver attested 
lists of all persons whom they might carry out with them, which 
lists were to be triNsmitted to the Court of Directors and to the 
Government of the placg for which the ships were respectively bound. 
And the loreal governments were empowered, either to prosecute to 
conviction, or to send home in a swumary way, all British subjects 
yesiding in Lidia without licenses, or exceeding the terms of their 
licenses. 

These were no doubt useful and nocessary regulations, but they 
all, with the single exception of that which relates to the terms of the 
license, have reference to the circumstance of persons gotting out 
chindestinely to India, not to their behaviour while there. We con- 
coive that it is altogether vain to expect that Europeans may be 
permitted to throng to Caleutta, Madras and Bombay, and that they 
muy also be prevented from procuring, by some means or other, 
access to the interior; and the consequences of such an aduiixtare 
to the native population are easicr to be foreseen than averted. Ut 
may, at loast, be confidently aftymed that the result will not he the 
introduation of useful knowledge, aud the advancoment of moral and 
relivious mprovement among the natives. 

hore is one nore consideration to which we must advert before 
concluding this letter, 

A despatch has lately been received from Bengal communicating a 
memorial, signed by a preat wamber of persons belonging to the ¢ 
usally denominated in India ‘ clalf-caste,’ clatutiug redress for cor tai 
grievances under which they conceive themsclyes to Inbour, ‘Phe 
momortitl was addressed to Gord Hastings, and was, in consequence 
of the importance of the subject, submitted by his Lordship to the 
Governor-general in Council, who have taken it into thair serious 
consideration, aud given to ita very judicious reply. 

‘Che Gout cannot but peresive auiong these mentovialists indie 
tions of a spirit which, were it supported by numbers of their own 
description sufficient to form a strong physical force af themselves, 
av by power and influence to command an adequate plrysical force of 
aboriginal uatives, might soon give birth te events which cannot, be 
contemplated without alam. 

Tho half-caste will increase in numbers more rapidly in propor- 
tion as facilities are extended to Murepeans to settle iv fadia, and it 
is far from itprohable that they may be supported in any preien- 
sions they may set up by the bulk of those Enropeans who we not 
in the civil or imililary service of the King or Company, whether 
they he persous originally hora tu Burepe, or the descendants of 
European fathers and mothers. 

OF the Exvopeans who proceed to India 
numbers can ever return to Europe as 
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“They will, therefore, be more,ikely 10 congregate in India, to form 


populons assemblies, and 1o fall in with any sentiments or project 


Gnat of Li- which tay waken ideas of cousequence, ambition, and independent 
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“government, In this view, eyery proceeding which would tend fur- 
ther + perplex and embarrass the Indjan administration (already suf. 
ficiently complicated), and to accelerate a crisis which may happen 
notwithstanding the most prudent precautions on the part of the 
governing power, should, in the judgment of the Court, be carefully . 
avoided. : 

We have thus, by desire of the Court, broughé fully before you 
the view which the Court entertain of the meaning and intent of the 
provisions contained in the 33d clause of the Act of the 53d of the 
King, cap. 155, and the general principles ffhon which they. have 
acted in disposing of the various applicationg which have becn made 
to them under those provisions, from persons desirous t@ proceed to 
India. The certifieates which have been granted by the special di- 
yections of the Board, in some recent instances of applications «with 
which the Court had not felt themselves justifiedjn complying, ap- 
pear to indicate a disposition on the part of the Right honourable the 
Commissioners for Affairs of India to give a latitude of construction 
to the Act, which, in the Court’s opinion, it does not fairly bear, and 
to dispense facilities from which, if multiplied, dangerous conse- 
quences may result. 

We doubt not the subject will receive from you, Sir, all the consi- 
deration to which it is entitled from it» importance; and itis the 
anxions wish of the Court, for the sake of the public interests, to 
obtain the co-operation of the Right honourable Board over which 
you preside, in the formation of yegulations which shall, as far as 
may be practicable, define the grounds on which applications shall in 
future be either acceded to or rejected. ; : 

We have the honour to be, Sir, with great respect, 
Your most obedient humble servants, 
East India House, Jonn Buns, 
27 February 1818. Jas. Parison, 








(Enclosure in Letter to the Right, Hon. G. Canning.) 


EXTRACTS relative to a more extended Resinencr of Evroprans 
in India, 


Extract Bengal Revenue Consultations, dated 12th May 1775. 

Tx consequence of the request made by the Committee to deliver 
an opinion on the orders of the Court of Directors, and on a clause 
in the late Act of Parliament, Mr. Francis begs leave to give in his 
opinion, 
Extvact Mr, Francis’s Minute. 

Tur general principles which establish the necessity of such res- 
trictions (of Europeans from holding lands) have not, in my opinion, 
lost any part of their foree by the increase or confirmation of the 
British influence in Befigal. 

: f : teed, Bee 

J. If nathing but grants of waste lands+were in question, it would 
still be an object of serious consideration, first, to the British Govern- 
iment, whether or uo it would be advisable to encourage colonization here. 


cu) 


: 
4 The soil of right belongs to the natives, Former conquerors AS) Teller : 
contented themselves with exacting a tribute from the lands, xan left jespecting the 
the natives in quict possession of then, f 8 Gru of Tie 
To alienate,tlaem in favour of sirangers may be found a dangerous geoainluday 

ag well ag an wnjnst measare, We cantot nnderstand the avts of 27 Febt 1818+ 
cultivation in this soil and climate so well as the uetives. ‘The land- ‘ 
holdey will consider us with jealousy and hatred, as the invaders of 

his righis and property. _ The ryots, ati: hed by cusiom, religion and 
prejudice, to the authority of their ancicnt masters, will not readily 

subiaiit to lebowr for new ones, to whom they are not bound by any 

natural relation of numers or religion, or by reciprocal obligations 

of protection ancl dependence, A few Muropeans will be thinly seat- 

téredl over the face Of the country; the native inhabitants will de- 
ssert it. .. 

10. A measure which tends io throw the farming of lands into 

dhe jiands of Europems must, independently of every other consi- 
deration, be atteaded with diffienttics projudicial to the Company's 
yevernucs, ‘Thg 1aede of collection in this country must at once be 

rigid, regulay and summary, ‘The natives have at all times been 

subject to the decisions of the Dewan, or of the Courts instituted by 

his nuthority, If British subjects, or their servants, are permitted to 

rent farms, there will be no way of recovering any arrears oy ba- 

Jances due from tl:em to the Company, but by instituting suits against 

the parties in the Supreme Court of Judicature; the delays and ex- 

peuse of such a mmode of proceeding are obvious. It appears to me 

that, ander such a system, the revenues could not be realized, the col- 

lections would wntiversally fail, and in the end our possession of the 

country would be very precaripus, 


Mr, Alonson. 


fv the paragraphs in the general letter of the 17th March had been 
attencted to, and “the positive orders then given by the Court of Di- 
rectors had been observed as invariable laws, | should not have fouid 
mnyself now in the unpleasant situation, cither to censure the acts 
of the late administration, or to give a sanction to their conduct in 
opposition to the wsandates of my honourable employers. 

The question naw before the Board, on which Lam required to give 
an opinion, may be considered in a political view : 

lat. FVhether it és for the interest of Great Britain to colonize in 
East Fai clia. ; 

2a FP hether suche «a colony would be of advantage to the India Com~ 
pany. 

The migrations to countries believed to he the regions of wealth 
would be so constderable, that tho mother conntry would soon fecl 
jhe dive conseqnences of them. : 

Every person who cones into this country is impressed with the 
idea of making, in a short time, a very considerable independent 
fortune. 

The rucans to be pursued for this end operate io the impoverish- 
ment and destraction of the country. If Europeans were allowed to 
hold farang, as their tatluence is great, they would i some degree ap- 
presg ifae natives, as in tledistance now befort us; such eheeks on the 
cultivation of the Lauds will oceasion theut 40 fall considertbly wider 
their value: besides, they are entirely unacquainted with the, mode 


















(33.) Letter “or eliure in this country; the Janguage, the pusions and manners of 
i * het ees * abit’ : . . sisvaeyae’ 
Teenooting Ihe the people are so dissimilar to theirs, thabit is impossible for foreign 
Grant of Li: epg to clltivate on equal terms with the nutives. si deci 
Set tiedas Their manner of life will not permit thont to give « ual profits 10 
,27-Feb. 818. the Gevernment with the watives, as their expense on every tile of 
' subsistence is more considerable; consequently, the Muropeaus will he 
jn a worse condition than the natives, or Government must be Hitt 
fied with a less revenue from the lands, in order to enable them to live, . 
The few wants of the natives, who are satisfied with te mere ne- 
cessaries of life, will allow them to pay larger taxes to Government 
from the same quantity of land, in the same state of culture, than an 
European can afford to do; it is evident, therefore, that it cannot he 
for the interests of the Company to allow EuréPeans to become land- 
holders. ‘ : 
The uncultivated lands, under a mild and fixed government, might 
soon be brought into culture by giving premiums and making advances 
of money to the natives. . Daag 
Providence has ordained, by her formation of Jhc,coustitution of 
Europeans, that they should not become the cultivators of this COUNTY ; 
they can only be taskmasters, and will enrich themselves, Luving no 
permanent interest here, to the prejudice: of the natives, and to the 
loss of Government. : Zz 








Extract Bengal Revenue Consultations, 18 May 1785, 
Extract Mr. Shore's Remarks accompanying Governor-general's Minute, 


Ir is very obvious, that within the last 10 or £2 years, a consider- 
able alteration has taken place in the mauners of the poople.  ‘Thig 
alteration is the natural consequenée of a greater degree of intimacy 
with Europeans than they formerly were admitted to, ‘Those paris 
of ow character which first drew their attention were bravery, 
clemency and good faith; they have since found that we are not wholly 
destitute of weaknesses and vices, and that Huropeans, like all others, 
are open to temptation. ‘The respect they entertained for us as indi- 
viduals, or as a nation, is diminished, aud they now consider them 
selves upon a more equal footing. 

The introduction of the Supreme Court of Judicature las largely 
contributed to the elevation of the natives, and to the depression al 
Enropeans, This system, which was meant for the relic! of the ninfives, 
has in very few respects answered that object. In many instnces it 
has been a heavy grievance to them, and the natives themselves have 
found out the art of making the powers of the court the means and 
instrument of forwarding their own views of inlerest and oppression, 
of eluding. the power of the Government, aud of weakening its autho- 
rity, by engaging the two tribunals in contests with each other, 

_ Such are the inhabitants of Bengal over whom the Muropean 
Jurisdiction is established, Prudence may, no doubt, render it por- 
manent, but prudence and policy alone can cfleet this, ona comparigan 
of their numbers with ourselves. é 











Extract Commercial Letter from Bengal, dated Ist November 1788, 
Mets Trade. Para. 29. Ie the proposed * scheme were adopted, multitudes of 

Europeans would floek into the interior parts of the country; they 

would nainrally possess themselves of the seats of the muauutactares 


( 1) 


= 
abandoned by the Company; eager competition imust. immediately it.) Tailor , 
arise; enhmiced prices and debased frbries follow. The qreaver's peapecting’ the 
wold receive advances from all, each would be ready to take fredrega Grim of Vi- 
into his own hands ; disputes between merchants, as well ay between goadin Indl 
them aud the manufacturers, yould be imevitable; and the ecasintry 27 Feb. 188 
thus, in all probability, become a scene of confusion and disorder, 
which the distaut situation and other avocations of the collectors 
swould littl: permit them to rectify, How fara salutary freedom and 
extension of commerce would be promoted by such means, it cannot 


be Itard to dttermsne, 











Uxtract Proceedings b¥ the Board of Trade in Bengal, the 28th A pril 1789, 
Read the following letter from Dacca, 


Lo the Honourable Charles Stuart, President, and Members of the 
. Board of Trade. 
Gentlemen, 

Ty my replf of*the 21st February last to the address of the 8th 
Decomber 1788 of Mr, Barnard M‘Cullum and other Europeans of 
Ducea, [ took occasion to question on gencral grounds, in opposition 
to the spiritof their address, the service which private European traders 
rendered to the country, ov to its commerce, meaning its internal 
commerce, 

‘The question T believe to be new upon the Company's records in 
India, but arguments partly applicable thereto are, in a wide ficld of 
policy, disenssed in the 9th Report of a Committee in the House of 
Commons, to which my letter refers, 

My particular opinions were formed from my observation and expe- 
rience, | stated that they were not singular: when T asserted this, { 
alluded merely to conversations T had held with different intelligent 
mien conversant wiih the country, and without knowing that any cor- 
roborative opinions had been published other than those which | have 
referred to in the 9th Report. 

Since U traismitted my letter, T find that two men who filled high 
stations in this country, who were versed in its history, aud conversant 
with its general state, who had deeply reflected on its revennes, coni- 
merce, resources and connections, have given to the public their 
opinions on the same question, ‘These men are the late Colone] Dow, 
an oflicer bred up in the Bongal army, and Mr. Vrancis, formerly a 
member,of the Supreme Council, and now a Momber of Parliament. 

That their opinions may officially come before you and the Go- 
cernor-general in Gouncil, and the Court of Directors, | beg leave to 
insrrt, as 2 port of this address, extracts from their pnblicrtions, and 
to beg that the same may be considered as though £ had introduced 
them into my reply of the 2st Pebraary. 

Colonel Dow, in an essay, intituled, “ A Plan for restoring Bengal 
to its former prosperity,” afier saying that every possible encourage- 
ment should be given to the export trade, pracesds* 

*troo merchants ought to be encouraged, neifher must they be 
“ oxehuded from intand trade, ns that cireumstanee would place the 
" snbjects of Great Britain on a worse footing than foreigners, whont 
“we aannot, without violgnee, prevent frou» trading’ wherever they 
u please. fet, however, the residonee of free merchania be confined 






































of Uinglustan, by Col, Dow, published in 1772. + 
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(28.) Latter 1 to Calentta, as the influence avhich cll. the enatives of Pe ine 
restating’ the “ acquired over the inhabitants of Bengal és so great, that the selfish can 
Grant of Li- « gonverd it into the means of oppression” pare 
enses 19 PY VT. Francis, in an introductign to a publication, intilufed ‘Original 
n27-Feb. £318. « Mimttes of the Governoi-general and Council of Kort Ww itliun, on 
‘ « the settlement and collection of the Revenues of Bengal, witha Plan 
« yecommended to the Court of Directors in January 1776,” says, 
As a question at least it deserves to be considered whether it may nob - 
« be essential, not only to the internal prosperily of the conntry, but to its 
« dependence on Great Britain, that the Europeans i Benful should be 
“ Timited to as small a number as the services of the Government will 
” admit of. . = . Rh 
" The acquisition was made, and has hitherto been. preserved by Fy 
“ British force which has borne no propprtioa to that of the natives. 
“Under a mild and equitable government, under such a one as Ht is our 
“ own greatest interest no less than our duty to give them, they are 
“ incapable of rebellion or defection. Their patience and submission 
“to their rulers in the last twenty years are sulliaiené to show how 
“much they can endure. On the other hand, as we increase the numer 
“of those who can only exist at the expense of the country, te load mer 
« Government with useless weights, and add to its embarrassments with- 
“ out adding to its strength. . 
“ Whether these Europeans are directly employed or not in the 
“ service of Government, there is no fund but the public revennc out 
“ of which-they can derive a subsistence, One way or other it is paid 
“ for by the country, and one way or other must become chargeable 
“to Government... 
“ Exclusive of public employments or contracts with the Tndia 
« Company, there is no fair occupation for the industry, of Earopoans 
“in Bengal. Every enterprize they engage in, whether of foreign 
“ commerce or internal improvement, leads them into distress if it 
“does not end in their rum, Even of. adventurers pursuing evey 
“mode of acquisition that offers, very few, if any, have succeeded, 
“ But these are people to whom no encouragement shotld be given. 
“ Their residence in the country, especially in the remolar paris, harasses 
“ the people and alienales them from thei natural habits of submission 
“to any power that protects then.” oy 
These gentlemen, it is probahle, spoke from their own observation 
of the acts of violence which Europeans not immediately ander the 
eye of Government, perhaps unknown to it, are prone to comunit ih 
the remote parts of the country. The actions of Mr. ‘Bernard 
M'Cullum, and his confederates, sanction their opinions on this head, 
Mr, Francis takes a further broader ground, and states that Kivo- 
peans in Bengal, beyond the number the services of Government 
required, are an useless weight and embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment, and injury to the country, and that they are people to whom 





no encouragement should be given, Lam, &e. 
U4 April 1789. (Signed) Jony Busy, Rest. Dacca. 





Extract Observations of the Court of Directors on a Letter from the 
Right honourable Henry Dundas, dated 16th February 1793, 
Ir is moreover ‘extremely desirable, and even of the last ipiport- 
ance, to prevent individuals from interfering with the interior of 
India es‘much as possible, : 


( HH) 
245.) Letter 
Extract Letter from the Right hoyorable Meary Dundas, to the 4) Mee 
Chairman, dated the 15th April 1793. ; respecting the 
Tim ghjection to it is, that inconveniences and perhaps angers er tw ew, 
might arise ta our Indian empire if sugh unrestrained ALLercourse Wits sent Oe ed 
to be admitted, as might take glace, if ships of that deseriphion were 
to be allowed to gail to Indias and J feed the weight of this ohjection 
very forcibly, from the opinion entertained by cocry body possessed of local 
»knoeledge with whom £ have emeversed, and who heve all tated that the 
nimost delicacy is vequisile in guarding against an aure trained inter= 
course with Che natives of India. ? 

After what 1 lave now and throughout explicitly stated as my 
opinion as to the cousgquence of preserving the Hurupean character in 
India, aud the propriety of preventing a free and wires rained intercourse 
tedth the nel. of dndic, it would be superfluous forme to enter into any 
examination of Ue authorilies referred to by the Court of’ Directors. dio 
not differ in those principles, and my proposing that both the Government, 
and trade of India should continue tobe conducted trough the medium of 
the ‘East Indian Cosrpany, entirely vests on the basis of’ those principles 
which have not escaped my most allentive consideration. 





















xtract Letter from Marquis Cornwallis to Mr, Dundas, dated London, 
Tth November L794, 

34, Ann f am strongly impressed with a conyiction that i rill be 

wentiad importance to the interests of Britain, that burapeans shoud 











of 


be diseourayed and prevented as much as possible from colonizing aad 


settling in our possessions of Jndia, 4 look wpon it fo be highly expe- 
dient thet it should be a fundatnental principle in the new system, 
not only to relieve the corps of Harepean troops frequently, but also 
to secure the return of all military men who may be entitled to any 
provision from the public to their mother country, by vendeving all 
pensions and allowances to them aficr they ave worn oul or may due 
been permitted to retire from the service, puyable to those only who 
shall actually claim them in Murope, 


Extract Public Letter from orl Cormeollis, Governor-General in 
Council, to the Court, dicted 3d September 1792. 
Letter to 8th February 1792 


58.) One hundred and four 37. This subject, whieh we deem 





persons permitied to proceed to 
India this season as free mariu- 
ers, Desire our sentiments as to 
the expediency of allowing per- 
sons of this description to go out 
annually, and whether the com- 
merece of the country or the 
Company's interests are pro- 
moted thereby, 






fore he 


of more thau ordinary eausequence, 
having been broaght. before us, we 
should i) dischares the duly you 
have assigned to us if we did, not 
deliver our opinion upon it without, 
the least vr ve. He shall nat there- 
sitale in assuring you, that we 
think it extremely advisable under the 
present cireninstances of the Companys 
trade aud situation in Ludia, that you 























should not only confine to wery few instances every year (wwe could wish 


that the number should not exceed five ay 


six, or at the vdmost len) your 


license to individuals lo procecd to this counlry as free anerchants ov free 


¢ 16 ) 


(38.) Letter © prySyers, but that particular care should be taken, tohen you grant it, that 


te lee te the persons on whom you bestow *this mark of favour ave from their cha 


Grant of Li- ively deserving of it. 

«cerns to pre ee leave ae this occasion to observe, that ‘although 
37 Feb.J8338, many years ago. a distingtio’ may have been and We believe was 
i maintained between those who visited India as free merch ; 
those who came to it as free mariners, a distinction revived in tate 
despatches from your Honourable Court, who juive not often given 
licenses to free mariners; the habits obtained in a, long period of 
time, and circumstances connected with the policys Wpow which men 
vary in their judgments, of bounding the mercantile speculations of 
individuals or allowing them full scope, while the lattor, which is cor 
tainly the most liberal, has seemed also to pu@vail in the opinion of 
men who wish well to the people of this country, have gradually 
brought upon a level the persons who came out with ygur leave as 
frec merchants to exercise their discretion in trading from one part 
of India to another, or residing at any fixed place to engage In eon 
merce, and the free mariners, whose license, according io the old and 
original intention, was limited to the maritime trade,#in the pursuits 
of which they were themselves to travel from place to place, without 
being entitled by their covenants (as they were intended to he wuder- 
stood) to take up their abode and settle for commercial purposes in 

one part of India in preference to another, ; 

89. It seems impossible to renew this dintinction in practice, with- 
out exercising a very great degree of sevgrity, which we believe uot 
to be in contemplation; and we think, that although it were renewed, 
you could never be quite certain of its being rigidly adhered to, 

40. The situations of free merchants and free mariners being’ tlius 
supposed to be not dissimilar, it@seems io be of littl: consequence 
whether the licenses be granted under one denomination or the other, 
but a restraint upon the number is extremely necessary, for there is 
not a‘part of India that is not principally inhabited among the Maro- 
peans by persons who are not upon the civil or military establishment 
of your service; many have not the means, and sonic not the incli- 
nation to carry on trade, and they become a burthen to the society 
in which they live. < 

Al, I¢ may certainly be said, that it were better to give an express 
authority to persons to trade in India, than that a great variety of 
people from England should be here without any license, whatever; 
and we should admit the position if it stood by itself; but as it is 
very easily practicable to remove from the country all those- who are 
in it without your permission, and those who have that permission 
sometimes assume rights and pretensions that ave not perfectly jus- 
tiflable, and caunot under their covenants be sent wvay but upon a 
notice of not less than 12 months, we hold-a more direct control over 
the unlicensed European who may be forced to quit the country on a 
day's notice, than we are thought to possess over the man who pro- 
duces his indenture to show that he trades on an anthovity superior 
to our own, 

42, There are many instances to prove the imporlunce of your being 
perfectly satisfied upon sufficient evidence in Englund, as lo the charactors 
of the persons to whom alone your licenses should be granted. A very 
recent case was lately lrefore us, of a My..Michael M’Namara, .wlto, 
went to England in the year 1789, in consequence of an order from 
Government, upon a full assurance of his very improper conduct im 


ants, und 











ae 


diferent paris of Bengal. Tle probably slated his sttuatiou gis ie. 
serving of Compassion, and himself as mueh oppressed, gd ihe 
humanity of the Court perhaps was interested to allow of hes relate 
Tte came to Rengat with the indenturg of a free mariner, and be had 
not boen many weeks dere whep he hroupti: forward the voryescane 
sontplaing of WH usawe that had been rejected in 1780, ater an inquiry, 
the result of which indaced us to order him out of the country. 

43, We have piven Mr Michael M'Namara noties thal te mnt he 
prepared to leave Bengal af this time twelve qnonths; and we [eust 
that he will ot be allowed te return bo th 

4d, "Phe papers thal have a reference to his coniplaint 
sare recorded of our proceedings of the annexed dates, 











mid conduct 











sxtract of Mr. Dundas’$ Lettor to the Chairman, dated 2d) April 1800, 
respecting the ‘Trade botween India and Manope. 

Tris immediately connected with the observations last offered, to 
consider by what agency is the trade of individaals in ludia fo be 
carried on. LF the question wats to be decided on the principles of an 
open and free trade, the answer to the question woul be, that every 
individual should send out or ermploy any agent he thought best’ to 
manage his own business, Bat from whal Phare already stated, ona 
former point, you will anticipate my opinion on this; moncly, ent no 
agent should be employed in India, or poermilled to the there, execpt. 
with the license of the Iast-dndia Company, and subject ta the control of 
such regulations as the’ habils, prejudices and trade of the country ney 
render eapedient. In addition to every other cousiderution, anita 
ont of the peculiar nature of the trade and manners of the country, 
there is one decisive cirenmstitee against the tolernee of every 
wiiconsed adventurer in Indias it would rapidly, thoneh inseusibly, 
lead to the settlement and colonization of the worst kind of adyen 

turers taking root in thet country, than whiel) there could net be 
amore fatal blow to the permanence of the British power and pre 

eminence in India, No principle onght ever to he tolerated, or actert 
upon, that does not proceed on the basis of ludia being considered as the 
temporary residence of a great. British establishment, for quad yorerie 
ment of the country upon steady and unifarm prin iples, wind of “a large 
British Haetory, for the beneficial muenagement of Us trade upon rales 
applicable lo the state and manners of the country. 





















xtract First Report of the Spectil Conmmittee of the Court of 
Directors, chute 27th damuney ESO, 
. A convinval course of detached commerciaf adventurers would 
entail the residence of great uniubers af Burapeais abroad: many 
others would be tempted to resort thither in the hope of estuflishine 
themselves gradually; in conseqience of these cehanges they world 
be cnabled to strike out new modes of employment, nnd spread them 
selves in the country, Even now the Sociely of Morehants in fndin 
discover a wish to be enutnteipated: from eve py heterial resiteatiat: 
that. spirit woukd live, and be more powerlul “in a lareer suvity. 
Goverment then would find if anew and arduons task re Daaiataie 
order and subordination, dvery port in hicin would be accustomed 
to the visits of advendisiny Mirepeans; connections between them 
and the country powers could hardly be reveled; part ight po 
atlas 
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( 1) 


(38.) Letter ginto the service of those powerrs;- all could wot expect fortunes to 
ee ae ie return; and those who saw no prospect of this kind would naturally 
Grant at Li- cofamence colonization. That the rights and usages of our native 
seat tada, Subjects might not be encroached upon in its progresp; that these 
“ei Feb. 1818. people, though passive, nfight not be at length exasperated; and 
. that they might not, from example, gradually lose their habits of 
submission to Government, no man can be warranted to deny; nor is 
it less probable that a vast mass of native subjects, thus put into a - 
new state of agitation, a numerous European community, progres- 
sively enlarging its views with its importance, and the combinations 
of Indian politics influenced by and influencing these circumstances, 
might render it extremely diflicult for this countyy to nvaintain, in that 
remote quarter, a government sufliciently strong and energetic to 
contain all these interests within their due bounds. : : 








Ata Court of Directors held on Wednesday, the 4th February 1801, 


The following Resolutions were then read and the Cgurt approved 
thereof, 


Resolution Second.—Tust it'is equally the interest of the nation, 
and the duty of the Company, t6 guard against all principles and 
measures which, by an indefinite enlargement of the present channel 
of communication, in their nature tend to the introduction, immediate 
or gradual, of such an open intercourse, and its probable consequent 
colonization. : : 

Eleventh.—That if to this aggregate capital, which may be termed 
the present maximum of the native stock of British India for a trade 
to Europe, it became a practice to add capital belonging to private 
residents in Great Britain, and transplanted to India for the purpose 
of forcing the productions of that country beyond the ability of its 
own means, this would be the introduction of one of the first princi- 
ples of the Colonial or West Indian system; and if it were sanctioned, 
directly or impliedly, by any public regulation, it would tend greatly 
to extend the relations and mtercourses between those countrics, and 
this, as well as to supersede covertly, if not openly, the prohibition 
to Europeans to oceupy lands there, which prohibition is already, in 
a variety of instances, dispénsed with; and thus, without any cer- 
tainty of ulttmate commercial benefit to the British empire at large, 
a change would be commenced in the present system of Indian policy, 
which is allowed to be the best for the maintenance of those distant 
possessions. 





Extract Letter from the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, to the 
Chairman, dated 2lst Mareh 1801. ; 
Uron the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Ninth, Ricventh and Twelfth 
Resolutions, 1 have only to observe, that my opinions entirely accord 
with the general principles detailed therein. 








Extract Report from.a Special Committee to the Court of 
Directors, dated 25th March 1802, 
In aletter from Loré Cornwallis, dated the 7th November 1794, 
his Lordship says,’ “Lam strongly impressed with a conviction, that 
“it will be of essential importance to the interests of Britain, that 





(1) 


Europeans should be discouraged and prevented as much as possihles(3s.) Hotter 
i Nat flat ; " STR. 
“from colonizing and settling in our possessions in India.” reapestines. the 

; Graut of Lie 
Ceuscs (a pra- 
ceed ta Indian; | 


Extract Letter from the Right Honourable Robert Dundas, t8 the. 27 Fey, 1318. 
Chairnian and deputy Chairman, dated 28th December 1803, 


In the detail of any legislative proceedings which might be ‘ex- 
 pedient on this subject, it would be absolutely necessary to’ guard 
against the ablisgs which would arise from facilities thus ‘afforded to 
Persons attempting to settle and reside in the British territories, 
without a license from the Company, or without the suction or know- 
ledge of the local governments, 














Extract Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman te the Right 
Honourable Robert Dundas, dated 13th January 1809, 


Bur a morg senious consequence than all these would still remain: 
a free trade to India would unavoidably draw after it the residence of 
numerous and continually increasing Europeans there, whatever 
prohibitions might at first be opposed to their settling in the country, 
When all restraint to the importation of ships and goods is taken off, 
men must be allowed to follow their property, and to remain at the 
place where they land it, till they have disposed of it; they must be 
allowed to navigate the [ndian seas, and to return to the sume place 
when their business calls them; they will thus insensibly, and with 
hardly reasonable grounds for opposition, domiciliate themselves, 
nor would an unsuccessful trade prevent them, but many would seek 
to indemnify themselves on shore for their losses by the voyage, 
The instances of such settlements will be numerous, and it will be 
impossible for any police to follow up the cases of individnals, and 
continually to exercise a rigorous system of exclusion. This has not 
hitherto been done, though attended with comparatively little diffi- 
culty, and the attempt would soon, under the new order of things, be 
abandoned as hopeless. Colonization must in such case follow, 
Large communities of Europeans, will struggle for popular rights, 
New feelings with respect to the mother country, new interests aud 
attachments, will then spring up; and ina region so remote, so rich 
and populous, and so accustomed to yield to the ascendency of the 
European character, the tendeucy and-process of these things cannot 
he difficult to conceive, 








Extract Hints approved hy the Extract Observations, by the Rt. 





Committee of Correspondence, Hon. Lord Melville, on Hints 

and submitted to the considera- suggested by the Deputation of 

tion of the Right Honourable the Court of Directors, 3d 
» Lord Melville. March 1812. : 


18, Aw unrestrained intercourse 18, Il will be dndispensably ne- 
with India to be prevented, and, very, for the purpose of guerd- 
the existing restrictions with ros- ing against the inconvenience herein 
pect to residenee in India to be adhuded to, that the existing vestric- 
confirmed, tions shall be continued, with such 

alterations as may be requisite 
in the uew system of trade, » 
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(38) Letter @Extyact Letter from the Deputagion to the Right Honourable the Hart 


frem Company 
rejpecting the 
Grant of Li- 
éenses to pros 
ceed to Tgdia ; 
«27 ‘Feb, ISIS. 





of Buckinghamshire, dated 15th April 1812, 
Hints, 18.—Observations, 18. 


¢ : . 
Tuf existing regulations, as to ingress and setilement of unlicen- 
sed Europeans into the Company’s establishment and territories, to 
be continued, No British subject to be allowed to settle in any 
country within the Company's limits, and not under the government 


of the Company, 
Hints, 25,—Observatious, 25, 


The maintenance of the Molucca Islands, which produce no valu- 
able commodity but spices, occasions to the Company a heavy ex- 
pense, and can only be compensated by a monopoly of their (rade ; 
and if private merchants are to participate in that trade, they ought 
also to bear a proportionable share of the charge of establishinent in 
those islands. But the spice trade is not the most interesting consi-.: 
deration belonging to this question. If in any of thé islands in the 
Eastern Seas not belonging to the Company, British subjecis were 
to settle, (a thing which the Company, even if armed with legal pow-, 
ers, would find it difficult to prevent, after those seas should be open 
to all the ships of this country,) it would seem impossible to hinder 
them from obtainiug by one means or other a supply of the teas of 
China for the purpose of being smuggled into Karope, That object 
alone might be tempting. enongh to induce a settlement, where no 
other circumstance was sufliciently inviting, And if from this motive, 
or a concurrence of others which might be supposed, a nunber of 
Englishmen were once to unite themselves in that quarter, whither 
new individuals might continually resort, and whence again they 
might repair to all the ports of the lndian continent, it would seem ° 
scarcely practicable to preserve the efficiency of regulations. formed, 
either here or hy the Indian governments, for the exclusion of unli- 
censed persons from their territorics, Such would be the danger 
especially of any British settlement in the Eastern Archipelago, not 
subjected to the government of the Campany, a danger very scriously 
to be deprecated; and even in those held by them, as the Moluceas, 
if they were open to all British ships, it may well deserve considera- 
tion, whether there might not he some liability to danger of the 
same kind. On all these grotnds it really seems advisable that Brit- 
ish ships from Europe should not have access to the spice islands. 





Extract Letier from the Right Honourable the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, dated.24th December 1812. 





Tre jastice of the observations respecting the additional number 
of Europeans that wonld find their way to India in consequence of 
the extension of the trade, must be adaviited to a certain extent y but it 
is obvious that this danger would. arise from the extension of the 
export trade to India, and would scarcely be lessened by confining 
the import trade to the port of London, Every individual during 
his restdeuce in India would of course be subject to the existing re- 
gulations of the local governments, , oi 


a Piustss 
We 
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Extract Letter from the, Chairman ang Deputy Chairman to the Right’¥ 


flonowrable the Earl of Buckinghamshire, dated 30th Dec. 1812. 
Wiru, respect to the resart of Europeans to India, if we do fot 


misunderstand the scope of your Lorgship’s observations, it seems 10 ceed to tud 


imply that their numbers might be in préportion te the exporé trade 
from this country. If, indeed, they were to be regulated by this seale, 









our apprehensions would be the less; but we have no difficulty in 
acknowledging that, in ‘addition to all our other arguinents against 





admitting importations to the outports, we think that the granting of 
this privilege wotld increase the spirit of rash speculation from Great 
Britain and Ireland, and thereby the number of adventurers in 
search of fortime inJndia; for it is to be remembered that those ad- 
venturers would naturally seek for new establishments, even out of 
the Company's territaries, and there endeavour to acquire real 
“property. ' 








At a Gencral Cotirt of the United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the Bast Indies; held on ‘Tuesday, the 26th Jan. 1813, 
That any unvestruined intercourse of Europeans with our Indian em- 

‘pire is highly to be deprecated: thal the unlimited competition of com- 

‘mercial agents would, from the peculiar circwnstances of the country, 

produce “a boundless scene of confusion and fraud, and ultimately the 

“ruin of the manufacturers themselves 3° and that tempting opportu- 

nities would be held out.to the ageuts to niintain illicit intercourse 

with the native powers, and to conduct a dangerous system of con- 
nication with China from the eastern islands, 














iJ 

Extract Report of the Commitice of Correspondence, dated 9th July 1813. 

Lur it never be forgotten, too, that the Indian people are concerned 
in this question, The Court have already, in their letters to Lord 
Melville and Lord Buckinghamshire, stated their apprehensions that 
the opening of the outports to imports from India might increase the 
resort of European adventurers to India, It has been advanced in 
yeturn, fron. some quarters, that the police of fudia is so excellent as 
to obviate every danger of this kind. Your Committee are sorry to 
observe, that they find in the records of the Bengal Government in- 
formations concerning’ the police, which do not warrant them to 
conclude quite so favourably of it; for in fact, with all the progressive 
improvements in the system of the governnent there, they have not 
yet been able to bring the police into a state of perfect ellicieney. 


Lhe Fifth Report of the Committee of the House of Commons has: 


entered much into this subject, and one quotation from the conclusion 
of it may suflice to justify this observation: “It does not, therefore, 
“appear to have been from any waut of information in regard to the 
“imperfect state of the police, that the Government was mable to 
“prevent is becoming worse; but rather, as your Committee should 
“suppdse, from the diffculties which presented themselves io the 
“ application of an eflicacious remedy.” 





Extract Letter from the Chairman and Daputy Chaizman to the 
Right Honourable the Harl of Liverpool, dated 27th May 1813, 


We haye stated, in our correspondeuce with the President of the 


Grant of 


38.) Letter 
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27 Feb, 18 
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ing 
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(88. Better “Boat of Commissioners. for the Affairs of India, the ruinous conse- 
ete quenecs that would be produced by this great imovation. The course 
Grint of Li: gfevidetice since addueed before the House of Conunous, and through 
etn Lalas the protracted inquiries of the opponents of the Comprry, oly just 
27 Pub. 5. closed, has abnadantly consrmed our statements, by showmg 
That a large influx of Europeans ihto our [ndian territories (an 
jnflex which will unavoidably follow the periuission of an open and 
general trade) must prove dangerots to the peace and security of 
those invaluable possessions, now so highly improved under the 
Company's administration. 





















Ata Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, Phe 16th May 1815. ° 


Ow a Motion, Resolved, That from and after the ist July next, the 
number of Free Merchants to be nominated by the Court In one year 
‘be limited to eight, and that the noniination thereof commence with 
the chairman, the deputy chairman, and the six senior members of 
the Court, , 

















(29.) totter (39.)—LETTER from the Right Hon, George Canning to the Chair- 
irow the ¥ man and Deputy Chairman of the Hast Inclia Company, respecting 
Permissions to proceed to Lndia. 


Geritlemen, India Board Office, 22d August 1818, 

Tur Letter which I had the honow: to receive from Mr, Bebb and 
NA. it was Mr, Pattison, in the month of March, on the subject of licenses to reside 
daca 2 Fels in (ndia, has remained so long unanswered, and £ have had so many 
«Hill the dd opportiities in the interval of confmmuicating with you personally 
Murch on the subject, that £ might perhaps feel inclined to abstain from any 
writien answer, were not the letter itself necessarily matter of record, 
and as such liable to reference hereafier. ; 

1 acknowledge the importance as mnuch as | feel the difliculty of the 
whole subject; but that part of it which alone can be usefully dis- 
cussed between you and me, is of much less magnitude than the writers 
of the letter appear to lave imagined. 

The object of that letter was to remoustrate against the reversal 
by this. Board of several refusals by the Court of Directors of appli- 
cations for permission to resort to fudia. 

By an account which [ have obtained from the India House, it 
appears that there have been made to the Court of Directors, in the 
whole, 318 applications for leave to go and reside in India, since: the 
beginning of the operation of the Act of. the 53d, Of these 318, 231, 
or something less than three-fourths, have been granted by the Court; ~ 
and upon them, as there has been no exercise of the authority of this 
Board, there las of coarse been no opportunity for a difference of 
opinion. 

There rernain 87 cases, in the course of near five years, upon which. 
the Court have exercised their right of refusal, and upon which, the 
Board have had imposed upon them the duty of reconsidering, and of 
either affirming .or reversing, the Court’s decisions, Of these 87 
decisions, 63, or rather more than three-fourths, have been affirmed 
by the Beard; 19 ouly Ifave been either reversed or modified, 

So far from thinking this an extraordinary proportion, I should 
rather acknowledge nly surprise that any two authorities, or almost 












any two minds, applying themselves the consideration of cases so 
various, and so little susceptible of being measured by any, precise 7 


439.) Letter 
fra the Right 


Jon, Gen, Gan 


general. standard, should in so few instances have come to different ning § 22 Aun, 


conchisions. \ is 
The only way in which a move complefe concurrence could® have 


been produced, would have beer by the Board's treating the references 
to them-as niere matter of form; as if the Legislatere had intended 


- these yefercnces for no-other purpose than to reconcile the disap-* 


pointed applicant to the decision of the Court of Directors, - Some 
phrases iu the letter to me might perhaps be constrned as implying 
a wisli that they should be so treated; but on this point the intention 
of the Legislature caynot be mistaken, 
* {4is not to be denied that Parliament was led to apprehend the 
existence, in, the Court of Directors, of a disposition, in respect to the 
granting these permissions, the very reverse of facility and profusion. 
Tf the number of permissious granted by the Court of Directors, com- 
pared with the number of their refusals, mvalidates (as it undoubtedly 
does in a great degree) those suspicions on which the apprehension 
of Parliament was founded, it must be admitted, on the other hand, 
that the proportion of the aflamations to the reversals of the Court's 
decisions by the Board, affords proof of the extreme caution and 
reserve with which the Board has discharged its superiutending and 
corrective duty. 

The grievance specifically complained of by the Conrt being thus 
reduced to its real dimensions, the portion of evil of which that griev- 
ance is alleged to have been productive must be diminished in a cor- 


Be eg degree. 


Two hundred and ‘thirty-one ,ersons appear to have gone out to 
India in five years, by permission of the Court of Directors; 19 within 
the same period upon the authority of the Board of Control. Were 
there any question as to the right of the Board, the permitting t9 
persons to go to India without the consent of the Court of Directors 
would be as objectionable as the permitting 1,900. But it cannot be 
intended seriously to argue, that the apprehended dangers to India 
would arise, not from the 231 strangers whom the Court of Directors 
have sent into that country, but from the comparatively trifling addi- 
tion to that number which hag been made by the Board of Control. 

As to the general reasoning of the letter, therefore, I am afraid it - 
will be found, on careful examination, to be directed, not against the 
conduct of the Board under the Act of the 53d, but against the pro- 
visions of the Act itself, 

‘The letter recapitulates the: recorded maxims of old and able go- 
vernors and magistrates of India, and refers to the opinions of those 
eminent servants. of the Company who were examined before the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the renewal of the Charter 
in 1813. But it must not be forgotten, that all these arguments and 
authorities against laying open India to. the influx of uncovenanted 
Europeans, were manifestly and notoriously brought forward to pre- 
vent the opening of the trade. Parliament, not in consonance to 
these arguments and authorities, but in spite of them, decided to 
adopt the measure, The resort to India allowed by the Act, cither 
in furtherance of that measure or concomitantly with it, if it be an 
evil,<is one which the Legislature with its eyes open determined to 
encounter, rather than leave the new experiment imperfect. Upon 
this point,therefore, neither the Court of Directors nor the Board of 
Control, whatever their own opinions of the expediency of the sys- 
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“1818. 


27 February. 


(40. Letter 


from Peter An- 


ber, 


lisde Villiers, 


Tay. 


A Kel 


Kisq. to 


h, 1882, 


Letier a 
fram the Right 
Hon. Geo, Chur oO . 
ning; 22 Aug. “In every permission whicl 
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tem may be, have any option bit to carry into effect the tulentiona 

f the Legislature. 
sp ger » the Board has given since [lave held 
my present situation, [ have hejieved inyself fo he ache ta confur- 
mity ¢o those intentions. The few instances Gand | have showe Chem 
to be very few) in which the decision of the Board has diffived fram 
that of the Court, aye been, howeye enough to show that cases 








will inevitably arise on which no previous agreement Upou general. 


principles could by possibility ensure a mndev iting COUCUPPEHLE, 
{ must also confess, that after maturcly reflecting ipo what is sug 
gested in the letter of the 3d Marelli, as to the advantages to be 
derived from such previous agretment, if appeyrs bo hie liable to an 
objection which would move than counterbaliunee | advantages, 
inasmuch as by substituting a compromise -i1 lten of a revision, tt 
would render the appeal from the Court. to the Board altogether nn 
satisfactory for the purposes which the Legislature had in view, 
: Ihave, &e 

i ] 1 We i G ‘ 
The Chairman and Deputy Chairman. Gigned)e Graney CANNING 










thos 














(40)—LETTER from P. Auber, Esq, to T. Vide Villiers, Vsy. Urins- 
mitting Statement of Number of Licenses to proceed to wd reside 
in India, granted since 1814. 

Sir, Last India Tonse, 4th Febraary 183 

In reference to your letter of the 30th December, | am conmminded 
by the Court of Directors of the East India Company to transinit to 
you the accompanying statement of the number of ficeuses to procecd 
to and reside in India, granted by the Court. in cach year from 18 U4, 
the number of applications refused by the Conrt, and Cho number of 
the latter granted by the Board; with a general classification as to 
trades, &¢. of the whole.* 

In reply to the Boara’s request for a statemont of the general prin 
ciples on which such licenses have been granted by the Court, tam 
directed to refer you to the letter from the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman to the President of the Board, dated the 27th February [X18, 








“as containing the views of the Court upon this subjecs at that tine, 


In his reply to that letter, it was remarked by Mr, Canning, that 
out of 87 applications up to that time refused by the Court, the Board 
had.in 63 cases confirmed the Court's refusal, leaving |) cases only 
in which the Court’s decision had been modified or reversed. So 
far” (My, Canning observed) “from thinking this an extraordinary 
“proportion, } should rather acknowledge my surprise that any two 
“authorities, or almost any two minds, applying themselves to the 





“ consideration of cases 80 various, and so little susceptible of being” 


“measured by any precise general standard, should in go few instances 
“have come to different conclusions.” 

Since the correspondence above alluded to, the mumber of applica 
tions refused by the Court has decreased hy move ian one-hal!’ in 
proportion to the number complied with, whilst the proportion of 
decisions reversed by the Board has scareely exeorded that whieh 
Mr, Canning considered as Jess than was to be expected in such a cage. 

; 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Jmmble servant, 
PD, Augur, See, 











* The statement alluded to will be found in the Appendix to part fat-- Mp 
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(d1.)---Extract LETTER from the Cont of Directors to the Goxernor- Haearesian 


zeneralinCouneilat Bengal (Revenue Department), dated 8th July 1829, ment oy Pers 
Tg i n 7 mission to hold. 
2, Wu now address you on a subject which, although it has not been 1; ils in Tuddia 


brought regtiarly before us by any direct communication from you, § July.l29. 
is of so much importance, that ave deem it imperative upon us idmake 
you acquainted with our sentiments upon it without delay. We allude 
to the application which appcars to have been made to you, on ihe 
part of certain merchants and indigo planters, to extend the power 
of holding land on lease for the cultivation of indigo; and the measures 
upon which you Rave resolved in consequence of that application, 

3. You well know that the authorities in England, as well as your 
predecessors in the Government of Lidia, have always regarded the 
question whether Europes should be permitted to hold any permanent ” 
interest in land as onesof the most serious in Indian policy; nor has 
there been any measure, in their opinion, which required more mate 
deliberation and cautious proceeding than one by which Europeans 
would be permitted and entitled to mix themselves with the natives, 
to acquire a pewemtamong them liable to abuse, and, at the same time, 
to acquire an interest which did not immediately depend upon the 
connection between India aud Tngland. 

4, You have decided this important question for yourselves, and 
have carried your concessions ypon it to an extent which, as far as 
we are ut present informed, is almost unlimited; you seen: to haye 
done so without previous deliberation, and you have cortainly done so 
without waiting the result of that reference to us, which upon a matter 
of this paramount importance it was your duly to make. There are 
undoubtedly questious of importance which must occasionally arise 
which will not admit of the delayeof a previous reference to us, and 
when great advantages may be. gained by a speedy decision; but this 
case was one in which nothing was to be gained by precipitation, and 
which every cousideration should have dissuaded you from. ee 

5. The pemnission granted hy you in 1824 to certain Europeans 
to hold portions of lanlon lease, for the purpose of making the experi- 
ment whother coffee could be advantageously cultivated in Bengal, 
eamot, aud most not, be drawn into a precedent. The duration of 
the leases granted even for that purpose, we deemed unnecessarily 
Jong; but as the quantity of land applied for was limited, and a 
doubtfal experiment stood in need of peculiar encouragement, we by 
our lotter of the 10th September 1828, sanctioned the indulgence 
which you had thought expedient to grant. We also considered that 
‘the of goffeo was peculiar; a considerable onday being necessary 
to form the plantation, and x number of yenrs elapsing before it yields 
any return, A certain length of tenure is required by these cireum- 
stances for the profitable cultivation of colce; bat these circtuustances 
do not exist with regard to indigo. ‘The cultivation of indigo is 
annual,* aid a single year, or at most a few years, will indenmily the 
eullivator for the expence he has incurred, We observod, that at the 
time of granting the lenses for the experimental cultivation of coffec, 
a stroug line of distinction was drawn, and very properly, by the 
officers of your Goyernnent, between the case of indigo mud that of 
coffee, By the Minute of Me. ‘Lrower, ander date the 25th of Mareh 
1823, we sce that the tility of any letse to the cultivator of indigo 
ether denied 


* Not always in the Upper Provinces. —Ly, 
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(41.) Letter tG, Bat it is not merely becnase you have permitted the granting 


ee Pes of leases to Europeans of too extensive a duration, What we disapprove 
f - 


ree 
mission to hold the measure which you secm to have recently adopted, ‘The, Resolu- 


Lands in India 


8 July 1229. 


i tion of Government, under date 7th May i824," passed ad the occasion 
of thé leases granted for the experiment of the collve planters, laid 
down a system of rtles which were very well adapted to obviate the 
evils and inconveniences which were likely to arise from the presence 
of Europeans as landholders among the native population of India, 
Among the securities thus provided, that contained in see, 19 of the 
above-mentioned Resolution appeared to us of pesuliay importance, 
as it enabled you at once to relieve the Govermnent and the people 
from the presence of any person who might make a mischievous use 


~ of the privileges granted to him, ‘This section, with the two which 


follow and are connected with it, you have most unadvisedly omitted 
in the Resolution to which we are now adverting. : 

7. Whatever may be the futwre misconduct of a planter which the 
ordinary operation of the law may not reach (and you know to what 


an extent of annoyance and oppression such mirconditct may pro-' 


ceed), you have left to yourselves, under the system which you have 
now adopted, no remedy but that of sending the individual out of tho 
country; a remedy which ought not to be resorted to except in ox~ 
treme cases, and the application of which to the case of an Mnropeoan 
leaseholder you have rendered peculiarly delicate, by not reserving 
to yourselves the power of cancelling, in the event of his misconduct, 
the lease you have given him the power of possessing, 

8, We do not think it necessary to state at any greator length our 
opinion of the errors involved in the proceeding to which we ure now 
referring, It remains, howdver, that we communicate to you dis- 
tinetly the course, which’ we desire you hereafter to pursue, 

9, We direct that all the rules lnid down and all the seenrities 
provided by the Resolution of Government, dated 7th May 1824, 
shall be strictly observed in the case of every permission granted to 
an European to hold land on lease for the purpose of cultivation, 

10. Under these securities we do not object to your granting per- 
mission to Europeans to hold lands on lease in their own names, for 
the cultivation of indigo and other agricultural products, 

11. The length of the lenses must in all cases be rogulated with 
reference to the nature of the cultivation, and must not be preater 
than may be necessary to afford the undertaker the prospect of a 
fair remuneration for the capital he may expend. The leases must 
not in any case exceed the duration of 21 years without a previous 
reference to us, and owt express approbation, 

12. Itis not less important, in the case of the transfer of leases 
than in that of the original grant, that Government should be satisfied 
in regard to the respectability and good character of the individuals 
who are to hold them; and therefore the permission of Government 
must be rendered necessary to every transfer of a lease held by mun 
European. é ‘ 

A3. We trust that the extent to which Government may be com- 
mitted by any actual engagements under the proeecding which we 
have thus been compelled to disapprove, will not be extensive at the 
time when this letter shall reach you, We doubt not that you will be 
Anxious to retrace your steps as far as if is practieable; and we are 





* Pho whole of this Resolution is quoted in part 2d of this work,—dn, 
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sure it is altogether minecessary to darect that your future procced- i.) Letter to 
ings relative to this important affair shall be regulated in strjct con- nb" Sogn: 
formity to the instructions you have now received, * mission to hold 

14. The offnion we have intimated to you upon this important rey 
question has been formed by ug deliboratefy, and is in entire fnison 


with that of His Majesty’s Government. 











(42.)—LETTER from the Secretary to the Government of Benyal to (12.) Letter 


the Secretary af the East India House, dated Ist September 1829, hey to 
Sir, the Court of Dis 
J reotars ; 
Tam directed by the Governor-general in Council to transmit to 1 Sept. 1629, 
you, for the purpose Of being lnid before the Honourable the Court 
of Directors, copies of the under-mentioned papers, viz. 
Ist. Memorial from the principal mercantile firms in Calcutta, 
praying un extension and modification of the rules under which Euro- 
peans were permitted to hold lauds in the interior of the country for 
commercial pyrpoges, 
2d, Resolution of Government on the above memorial, 
3d, Minute by Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
dth, Minute by the Governor-general on the general question of 
giving increased facility to Europeans to settle in the interior. 
2 Lhe Governor-general in Council proposes at an early period to 
bring the subject of those papers io the notice of the Honourable 
Court, in a separate dispatch; and he hopes at the same time to be 
able to lay before them the result of the deliberations relative to the 
amendment of the law, in which the Government has for some time 
past been engaged in communication with the jadges of the Supreme 
Court. But. hits Lordship in Council congiders it proper that the 
Honourable Court should be put in possession of the abovementioned 


“Minutes without further delay. 


Lhave, &e. 
(signed) R. M. Tirenaran, 
Officiating Deputy Secretary to the Goyernment. 








43,)--MEMORIAL from the principal Merchants at Caleuéla to the (43+) Memorial. 

Governor-geneval in Council at Bengal, dated 28th January 1829. ronan mn 
nly Lord, ; . : oo sree Govern: 
Cros varions inconveniences exprienced by indigo planters, from 28 Jan, 1829. 

their inability to bold lands in their own names, have opposed such 

obstacles to the successful prosceution of their industry as could 

never have been compensated but by extraordinary fertility of soil 

and cheapness of labour, The losses resulting from the insecurity of 

Jands held in the names of natives, from the failure of ryots who 

have received advances, to perform their contracts, and from the 

litigation and affrays they are liable to be involved in by the relations 

in which existing Regulations compel then to stand to such persons, 

are An urmecessary expense, which cannot he estimated at less than 

25 per cent, on the total outlay, and a serious dur to all experinental 

improvements in agriculture, Notwithstanding the disadvantageous 

nature of the tenure, ubout one-third of the eytire quantity of indigo 

plant.is grown-hy the planters themselves, and two-thirds purchased 

on contract frou: ryots. The number of begals appropriated to this 

crop is between 35 and 40 lacks, : 
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The-value of the indigo annnally prodneed is from two-and-a-half 
to three crore of rupees, whereof perhaps two crore are expended in 
this country for rent, stock, wages, interest on capital, &e,; and a 
» portion, probably three-fourths of the balance, if remitted to 
ud, Competition anfong planters has increased the cost of pro+ 
duction from 80 to 10 per cent., so as greutly fo-reduce the superi- 
ovity which this country has long possessed over the other countries 
from which Europe is supplied with indigo, namely, Manilla, Java, 
Caraceas, Guatiniala, and the West fadies. The necessity of remov- 
ing artificial obstructions, in order to secure the sutcess of this most 
important branch of trade, and to promote the manifest interests of 
ry and of England, is thus continually yendered more urgent. 
arliament shall be pleased to apply a more adequate remedy 
to the disadvantages of our position, we are satisfied that there is no 
measure which would tend so immediately to give a new impulse to 
the trade, and to augment confidence in its stability, as the extension 
of the provisions of a Resolution passed by the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general in Council, on the 7th May 182@ fog the encowr- 
agement of the cultivation of coffee, We do therefore respectfully 
solicit that your Lordship in Council will be pleased to pass a Regu- 
lation, rendering the same provisions, with the exception of those 
contained in the 19th and 20th paragraphs, applicable to the cultiva- 
tion of indigo and all other agricutural produce. 

We have, &e, 























(signed) = Palmer § Co, Bruce, Allan § Co, 
Alexander & Co. A, Seott § Co. 
{ Shedden & Co, 
Colvin & Co. ‘ Bush § Co, 
Cruttendén, Muekillop § Co. Stewart, Robertson § Co, 
Fergusson & Ca. Bagshaw § Co. . 
Trotter, Gordon § Co. Allport, Ashburner & Co, 




















(14.)—RESOLUTION of the Government of Bengal, (Revenue De- 
partment), dated L7th February 1829, 

Tre Governor-general in Council remarks, thet the present re- 
strictions on the oecupaney of lmd hy Europeans haye notoriously 
fuiled of their purpose; and their effect in inducing a recourse to 
fiction and conecalment bas been manifestly injurious. 

2. When the tenures avowed, there will no longer be any diih- 
culty jn defining their extent and nature; and an essential security 
may be obtained against the fraud, inconvenience and litigation which 
the present system is calculated to occasion, and whieh must be alike 
injurious to the success of trade, to the peace of the community, and 
to the character of onr countrymen. _ 

3. Every day the great importance of facilitating the production 
and reducing the cost of articles of export from India becomes more 
apparent: bat with the above opinion of the practical effect of the 
prohibitory system, it appears to his Lordship in Council unnecessary 
to dwell at length on suci considerations. 

4. They would indeed evince that the matter is one of great nation- 
al interest; ‘but apart from any such argmnent, the practical results 
na ee ee seem to afford ample grounds for ate discon- 
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ee : ‘ PRE at die G8] Gb) Resal 
§ Although the proyisions contaiged ins. 107, &. 155, of the 58d it Ne engl 


of his late Majesty, in regard to the administration of etvil justice, Cavemen 
seen to require explanation aud amendment; and though the stitic Va Veh, Wh, 
of the Jaw Milative to the trial and gunishment of erintinal aflences 
committed by British subjects, in the mere distant provinces & ilt 
more seriously defective; these circumstances do nok appear fo cor 
stitute any stficient ground for postponing 4 conrpliance with (te 
prayer of the memorial above recorded, simee, as alve ly observed, 
the’ measure appears likely in its consequences to diminish litigation, 
and to obviate the causes of violence and crime. 

6. Actuated hy the above sentiments, his Lordship in Council re~ 
solves that the Resolution of the 7th May [824 shall no longer be 
confined to lands required ‘for coffee plantations, but that the same 
principle shall he appligd to all cases in which Baropeans may desire 
to occupy lands for the cultivation of Judigo or other agrienttural 





















Es purposes. 


7, His Lordship in Council farther resolves that the 19th, 20th and 
21st sections gf thg above-mentioned Resolution shall be rescinded, 

8. The rules contained in Regulation 38, 1793, and other carres- 
ponding Regulations, requiring only that before Enfopeans occupy 
land. they shall obtain the permission of Government, no vew enacl~ 
iment appears to be necessary; and his Lordship in Council considers 
it to be advisable to postpone any measure of that nature nalil the 
exigencies of the case shall be practically developed. In the mean 
time the above Resolution will sufliciently define the conditions on 
which the required permission is to be granted. 

9. On the application of Messrs, Alexander & Co. relative lo the 
Nujitgurh estate, his Lordship in Council deems it unnecessary to 
pass any special order, it being Midesirable, that Governmont should 








interfere with individual claims, 
‘ 








(45)—MINU'TE of Sir Charles Metealte, dated Lith Mebruary (820. (45.9 stimte of 
Concurrena cordially in the proposition for extending to fMura- Maine 
peans, engaged in the cultivation of Indigo, and in other speeula- I Keb. i. 


4 ee a 
tions, the privileges already g' 








, granted to collee planters, ! bee leave lo 
submit my reasons for advocitting that proceeding, as | min not quite: 
aatisfied with those stated in the Resolution of Government, 

T have long lamented that our countryuen in India are excluded 
from the possession of lund, and other ordinary rights of peaceable 
subjects, ‘ 1 

1 helicve that the existence of these restrictions impedes the pros- 
perity of ow Tudian empire, and of course that their semoval would 
tend to promote it. 

J am also of opinion that their abolition is nece: 
gressive increase of revenue, without which our ine 
pace with the continually increas ixpense of our establisbnients. 

Lam farther convinced oof India must always be 
precarious, anless we take reot by having an indlucutiat pores of 
the population attached to our Goverument by communion interests and 
sympathics. 

Every measure, therefore, which is ealenlated to faeilitate the set- 
Hement of our comutry=Inien in bidia, and to Senbove the obstructions 
by which it is impeded, must, | conceive, condace to the stability of 
our rule, and to the wellare of the people subject to our dominion, 
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able them to aid us? Do our. institutions contain the 
seeds of self-improvement? Has it not rather heen found ane out 
: iesi i th of ssglon 2 ids nant 
difficulties increase with length of possession? ha the midst 0 ee 
embarrassment, ave we vot coystantly called upon for Hew 8 ‘ 
menis involving fresh burtiens? Is not the agrieulinre of the por 
in most places, conducted with a beggarly stock and ue He on 
enterprise ? Are not ifs mar nerally ina degraded con 


















stures 
dition? Is not. commercial intercourse spiritless and il-informed? Is 
there a single article of produce, excephng those which Has 
have improved, that is not much inferior to the similar productions 2 
viher countries, and can the diflerence be traced to cireunisiances of 
soil and climate? One great staple mamfaciure being supplanted, ia 
there not reasonable ground to apprehend a falvre in the wm vin ot 
effecting the retarns, without which no prafitable trade ean xis « 
especially in a country tributary to another, as India is to England? 
Do not the cultivators and manufacturers and merchants alike Jabour 
under an oppressive rate of terest, which, with a languid coudition 
of trade, unequivocally evinces poverty and wantef eygdit? Is there 
not, 8 indicated in Siy Charles Metealfe’s Minute, iumtinent danger 
of our failing to realize the income which is pecessary to mamta 
the establishments required for the protection and good government 
of the country, to say nothing of roads, canals, seminaries, and public 
improvements of every kind? 

‘The answers to these questions must, T apprehend, be such as to 
imply that the present condition of things is far from being that with 
which we could justifiably sit down contenied. They must equaily, | 
ant satisfied, if rendered in full sincerity and truth, evince that the 
required improvement can only he sought tluough the more extensive 
settlement of Enropean British subjects, and their free ndinission to 
the possession of landed property, ; 

No stronger argument can be adduced in favour of the present 
proposition than is exhibited by the effects which European skill il, 
machinery have produced ayainst the prosperity of India. In the lust 
despatch in the Commercial department from the India House, dated 
8d September 1828, the Court declare that they are at last obliged to 
abandon the only reimaining portion of the trade in cotton manufies 
tures, both in Bengal and Madras, because through the intervention 
of power-looms the British goods have a decided advantage in quality 
and in price, Cotton piece-poods, for so many ages the staple manu 
facture of India, seem thus for ever lost. ‘Ihe Dacca muslins, celebrated 
over the whole world for their beauty mid fiseness, ave also annihilated 
from the same cause; nar is the silk trade likely long to ‘escape equal 
ruin, In the same despatch the Court describe the great dep SEO 
of price which this article sustained in consequence of the diminished 
cost of the raw material in England, and of the rivalry of British sille 
handkerchiefs, The sympathy of the Court is deeply excited by. the 
Report of the Board of ‘Trade, exhibiting the gloomy picture of the 
cllects of a conmercial revolution, productive of so umch preset 
suffering to numerous classes in India, and hardly tobe paralleled ia 
the history of commerce. . . 

If all the ancient articles of the manuiteturing: produce of India are 
swept awry, and no new ones created to supply this vaeunm on the 
exports, how will it be possible for conmicree to be carried on, and 
how ean any remittances on private or public account be 
Kuvope? {f bullion aloue is to supply the balanee, soon w 
































be made to 
HL the tine 


CBB oY 
arrive, when, under tho, inereased value that searcity must give to 
money, it will no longer be possible to realize the revenne at is pre 
sent nominal amount. [tis therefore the hounden daly of Goverment 
to negleet no fneans which may call fouth the vast productive powers 
of the country, now lying inert from the wast of adequate eicoumye- 
ment. It may be confidently asked, whether to the uatives singly we 
may look for success, and whether any prveat iprovement has been 
ever introduced not exclusively due lo Muropeau skill, ‘To those who 
so feelingly deplore the misery of Ue Indian tmelreiures, i will be 
consolotory to know that a prospect exisis of better days, with a hope 
also that her staple conimodity, the eolton mann tre, tay stil be 
rescued from annihilation, My. Patrick, an “ Muetishinan,’* is at this 
moment erecting a ver? large ranaufaciory for tre spinning af cotton- 






























* gwist by machinery, to be moved hy steam; and it is not irrelevant 


from the object of the present paper to observe, that these great 
works are erecting upon his own estate, held in fee-sinple, wider a 
grant from Warren Hastings, Hitherto the Bengal cotton has been 
held unfit for conveggion into twist, but an improved kind has been 
lately cultivate’, which it is supposed will he quite fit for the purpose. 
An improved species of tobacco has also heen grown, bearing double 
the value of the native tobacco, and likely 10 vie with that of Aimorien, 
To whom again is the commerce of India indebied for these new re- 
sources in her commercial distress? ‘To Hngtishmen only, is the 
triumphant answer, Specimens of both these articles have been sent 
to the Vice-president of the Board of Trade, 

Tt remaits to inquire whether the giving more facility to Miwopeans 
to settle in the mteriov with the power of acquiring Inided property, 
is likely to be witended with any, and what, havard of evil, On this 
soit T couless my present seulimedits differ considerably trom those 
| once held, and the eirenmstance makes me witl the move contdence 
éppose myself to opinions held by persous for whom | cannot put 
entertain 2 sineere respect, 

The apprehenston of evil from the extensive settlement of British 
subjects in the interior of the conntry seems to vest chielly on the 
supposed character 6f the mutives, and on the assumed disposition and 
conduct of our countrymen. HH. has been sérted that the former are 
exceedingly jealous of any interference by strangers, nnd stugalarly 
averse to change; and it has thence been argued that te frequent 
resort of our countrymen, while it would fail to produce any useful 
alteration im the habits and sentiments of the people, would aluost 
certainly occasion alum and discontent, it not disturbance, 

The, views of the native character in whieh suck references have 
‘been founded must, T think, be now admifted to require considerable 
modification, L shall not dwell on tacts deawi from their history 
under the dominion of our predecessors, nor on the various changes 
which Hindoo comumuitics appear to have uudergone, independently 
of any impetus from without, Yet the fheility with which they haye 
submitted to the successive conqnerors of the country, the relation 
in which many of the most jaflucntinl persons snd classes sone 
them have stood to foreign rulers; the habits which maty ef them 
have borrowed from the Moslems; the divisions existing among: 
them; the vise of new sects 1 comprratively moder thues; the 
frequent instances that are met with hy eave heyduve offers of ay 
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distinctly trace their origin to a Hindoo ancestor, and still retain the 

name and pride of high caste all these circumstances powerfully 
contradict the notion that theye is aomething immmtable in their seu- 

timehis and condition. Recent events, and the oecurrences now 

passing under our eyes, still move clearly justify the perstasion, 

that whatever change wonld be beneficial for our native subjects we 
may hope to see adopted, in part at least, at no distant period, if 
adequate means and motives be presented. I need searecly mention 
the increasing demand which almost all who “Possess the means 
evince, for various articles of convenience and luxury purely Euro- 
pean; it is in many cases very remarkable. Even in thé celebration 

of their most sacred festivals, a great change is said to he percepti- 

ble in Calcutta. Much of what used, in old times, to be distributed. 
among beggars and Brahmins is now in many instances devoted to 

the ostentatious entertainment of Enropeans, and generally the 

amount expended in useless alms is stated to have been greatly Cul 

tailed. The complete and cordial co-operation @f thg native gentry 

in promoting education, and in furthering other objects of public 

utility; the astonishing progress which a large body of .Hindoo youth 

has made in the acquisition of the English language, literature and 

science; the degree in which they have conquered ‘prejudices that 

might otherwise have been deemed the most inveterate ; (the siudeuts 

in the medical class of the Eindoo college under Dr, Tytler, as well 

as in the medical native school under Dr. Breton, in which there are 

pupils of the highest casies, are said to dissect animals, and freely 

to handle the bones of a human skeleton); the freedom and the tax 

lent with which in many of the qssays we lately had exhibited to us, : 
ald customs are discussed; the anxiety evinced at Delili and at Apra, , 
and elsewhere, for the means of instruction i the English langnage ; 

the readiness everywhere shown to profit by such means of iusiruc- 

tton as we have aiforded; the facility with which the nalives have . 
adapted themselves to new rules aud institutions; the extent to which 

they have entered into new speculations after the example of ow 
countrymen;—the spirit with which many are said to be now prose- 

cuting that branch of manufucture (indigo) which has alone as yot 

been fully opened to British enterprise; the mutual confidence which. 
Europeans and uatives evince in their transactions as merchants and 

hankers;—these and other circumstances leave in my mind no doubt 

that our native subjects would profit largely by a more general inter- 

course with intelligent and respectable Europeans, and would pronyptly 

recognise the advantage of it. 

As to the practical effect, much musi of course depend on the cir- 
cumstances, character and conduct of the sons who might settle 
in the country, Let us then consider how far, on this head, there is 
any just ground of apprehension. It has heen supposed that many of 
the indigo planters reshlent in the interior have miscondueted them- 
selves, acting oppressively towards the natives, and with violence ayyd 
outrage towards each other, Had the ease been so, | must still have 
thought it just to make large allowances for ihe peculiar position in 
which they stand. They have been denied permission to hold lands 
in their own names, , They have heen driven to evasion, whi¢h has 
rendered it difficult for them to establish’ their just claims by legal 
means, or they have had to procure ihe plant required by them through 
a svstent of adyances, which in all bvanches of trade iv known to 
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oceasion much embarrassment, and fo dead to much fraud. ‘They have #6.) Mawie of 
possessed uo sufficient means of preventing the encroachpent oF yey 
rival establishments, siill less of recovering their dues from needy and 30 May 1829. 
iprovident fyois, Murther, we must got forget that the restrictions 
imposed npon the resort of Murgpeans to tis country have operated 
to compel the houses of business often to employ persons in the man- 
agement of their concerns in the interior whom they would not have 
employed if they had had a wider scopo of choice. tt would not be 
wonderful if abuses should be fond to bave prevailed under sucl 
circunstances, orf the weakness of the law should have sometimes 
led to violence in the assertion of real or supposed righis, But mder 
all the above circumstances of disadvantage, the result of my inguiries 
__ is, a firm persuasion contrary to the conehisions Thad previously 

-been disposed to draw) shat the occasional misconduct of the planters 
"Gs as nothing when contrasted with the sum of good they have diffus- 
ed around them. In this as tr other cases, the exveptions have so. 
attracted attention, as to be mistaken for a fair index of the gencral 
couse of things. reaches of the peace being necessarily brought 
to public notice, the individaal instances of misconduct appear ander 
the most agora vated colours; but the muncrous nameless acts, by 
which the pradent and orderly, while quietly pursuing their own 
interests, have contributed to the national wealth, and to the com- 
fort of those around them, are wnoticed or unknown, [am assured 
that much of the agricultural improvement which many of onr 
districts exhibit may be directly traced to the indigo planters therein 
settled; and that as a general truth it may be stated Qvith the exeep- 
tions which, in morals, all gencral tenths require to be made), that 
every factory is in its degree the gentre of a cirele of improvement, 
raising the persons employed in it, aud the inhabitants of the imme- 
diate vicinity, above the general level. ‘Che benefit in the individnal 

ases may not be considerable, but it seems to be sufficient to show 
what might be hoped fron) amore liberal and enlightened system,’ 
it is imagined, however, that British subjects, if admitted freely to 
resort to dudia, and to oceupy and, would colonise in great numbers; 
that, hecoming too strong for the Goverment, they would violently 
invade the vights of the people, gud at no distant period throw olf 
their alleginice, [tis supposed, in short, that we should have exhi- 
hited here resnits similar to those which oceurred in the Americas; 
that the original inhabitants of the country would be subjected to 
violence and oppression; and that the colonists, if net swept away by 
insurrections of their own creating, would soon claim independence, 
amid assume an attitude of hostility to England. 

Now, without presuuning to pronomee What Lhe course of centuries 
may produce, under the erent changes which British India is, | trust, 
destined to undergo, we may, | thmk, confidently assert, that there 
is no auaogy to support the above aulicipation of the elfects which 
wil] flow from an increased facility to Muropeans to settle in the in- 
terior of this country, 

In respect to climate, tndia may be deseribed as a tropical country, 
in which the Mavopean. cannot safely labour in the Jicld, excepting at 
purticolar dimes, and ju which the Northern races appear, after o few 
generations, to tose much of their physical hardihoad, The moun- 
dations tracts, in which a nore congenial climate is to be found, pre- 
sent no surlice to support any Jarge population. Lt is already,.in all 
the districts that would invite the adventnrer, a densely-peopled 
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country. The land is in most pfaces distinctly ap propriated by indivi- 
dyals. ¢The rights of private property arc recognised not less clearly 
than in Ewrope, and the modes of transfer not less fully, defined, lis 
inhabitants are industrious, ac@ustomed to all kinds of acvere tail, reit- 
dily firning their hands to new arts, éugal in their habits, patient of 
exertion in the pursuit of gain. Living and rearing fhinilies upon 
little, in a climate suitable to their constitutions, they present to the 
manufacturer and the agriculturist a smgularly cheap supply of labour, 
Shey seem 10 have a peculiar aptitude in accommodating themselves 
to the various tempers of their masters, and fidefity to their trust 
is generally held to distinguish them, even when otherwise ranking 
low in the scale, of morals. In the more waylike classes, there is 
presented to the Government ihe means of maintaining a large force 
of excellent soldiers, In almost all elasses,e excepting the lowest, it 
may find able instruments of civil government. With strong Local 
attachments, there is no feeling of patriotism to excite their enmity 
to strangers, or to bind them together in one common enterprise, 
Their paternal village is deay to them. The naene of conntry, ina 
large sense, is unknown, Their religion ({ speak of the Hindoos) is 
evel more acause of division among themselves than of separation. 
from others, Riyal sects may contend, but, undistrubed, they will 
never apparently find cause of hostility in the religions practices of 
those who profess a different creed, ‘The spirit of Hindooism is ex- 

elusive, not offensive. These last-mentioned circumstances, which 

have in all ages yendered it comparatively easy to subjugate Tudia, 

seem calculated to facilitate the settlement of our countrymen among: 
them; but they must at the same time operate to prevent such sett 
ment from assuming the shape ordinarily exhibited on the introductivh | 
of 2 new race into a country, While the Hindoo religion is main): 
tained there can he no mingling of races, such as has occurred iy 
other countries; and the line of separation would probably long. sub; 
vive after the original cause had ceased. The Clivistian rajpoot ts not 

more likely to forget his origin than those who are now found pro-’ 
fessing the religion of Mahomed; and all the circumstances above 

enimerated appear to render it in the highest degrce unlikely that 













‘Europeans would fill India in sach numbers as to colonise, in the 


ordinary sense of the word, or as to acquire the power of setting 
Government at defiance; nor is it more probable that the habits and 
pursuits of the seitlers would incline them to violence, 

Without adverting to the difficulty of transporting any large num- 
ber of labourers io 80 distant a country, India, | may remark, offers 
no advantage to the European who has only his Inbour to bring’ to: 
oarkez. In providing ‘himself with the comforts necessary to. bis 
existence, he must here expend a stm that would much more than 
purchase an equivalent of native labour; and the comparative value; 
of the latter must increase with improved skill and knowledge, Jn 
agriculture, the chief branch of national industry, and that on whicl 
the population mainly depends, it is impossible to ceanemise labow 
to the same extent as in manufactures ; especially where a tropic suni 
and periodical rains exert so powerfal an elect on the vegetable 
world, And:the climaie must, in almost all our districts, confine the 
European hashandmay to the work of general superintendence. In; 
all branches of industry,-indeed, it is Raropean capital, skill and ex- 
ample which India requires, and for which she offers a morketi- 
Exrépean labour is not wanted, and conld not be maintained, The 
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settlers therefore must be men of cayStal and skill, ‘They aust con- oAG.)Ainbte of 

sequently be few in number, contrasted with the population of the eee 

country, A, labouring class who should attempt to settle woild 30 May 1820, 
- perish, Thee is no scope for wild adventure. The acquisitions of 

the setilers must be made in the face of ah established Goveritment, 

and under fixed laws, Wealth can be found only by industry work~ 

ing with superior skill or superior eredit, 

So far indeed from fearing too great an influx of Europeans, | con- 

fess my apprehension is that no encommagement we can hold out will 
induce them to re8ort to India in the number that seems to he desirable. 
Nor does there seem to be any sufficient renson to ussume, that e 
if much more numergus than | conceive possible, they would he dis- 
posed, or if disposed, able to resist the Government and oppress the 
people. He who looks.to derive an income from such speculations as 
would occupy them, is not likely to find his advantage in scenes of 
violence and civil commotion. Excepting to the wild tribes, who 
ean bear the climate of unhealthy fastnesses, there is no cowntry in 
the world pexiaps#hat presents fewer facilities to those who would 
enter upon # contest with the established Government, even though 
commanditig the active co-opertion of a considerable proportion of 
the people; and such co-peration could scarcely be looked for by 
those who had raised themselves by oppressive means. Ages indeed 
must elapse before the descendants of fescapentis n be so numerous 
as to be formidable to a Government that cousults the interests and 
possesses the attachment of its subjects, even supposing them to 
retain the vigour and distinclive characteristics of their ancestors. 
While they are few in number, no one secs to deny that they must 
side with the Government; and the arguincot [am contesting seems 
to admit that the natives will suffer from injastice only when the new 
settlers and their children are’strong enoush to set them and the 
Government at defiance, 

Bat is there, in trath, any reason for considering the interests of 
the two pariivs distinct? have we not hitherto fount, that where the 
field has been equally open, the accumulation of wealth by the nitives 
lias fully kept pace with that of oar countrymen; nay, that the 
former, ag being the most necessary to their joint concerns, and the 
mosi keenly alive to the means of forwarding Its private interests, 
has generally had the advantage? [s it not extravagant to suppose, 
thet within any period of time on which it would be reasonable to 
speculate in’ prospective legislation, the natiyes-can be superseded by 
Europeans, or their co-operation slighted ? 

The whole indeed of the objections to the settlement of our coun- 
irymen which [have been now considering rest on a train of argu- 
ment, in meeting which the chief difficulty is that of so stating it as 
to bear the semblance of sound reas If an enemy to.onr faith and 
nition were to urge it, siarting with the assumption that the Gove 


























ment would Jeague with the settlers in a scheme of injustice and 
spoliation, one could easily imagine thet he might find materials of 
piansible and insidions declamation; but it dues seem to be migely 





paradoxteal when the same conclusion is drawn by an LEnglislun 
doving his country, and justly proud of it, 

Buc it may be said that the danger dies in the union of the British 
settlers with the natives of the country; and this is 2 more intelligi- 
ble ground of argument, ft assumes, however, a vast change to 
have occwred in the frame of society, such as can scarcely be fooked 
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which would imply that the time had arrived when it would : be: wie 
in*Engl&nd to leave India to govern itself, For assuredly, if .™ ic ful 
pose the distinctions of tribe ayd caste to have ceased, find oe 
theserrich and extensive fegious to he filled with an unite POD 6 
capable of appreciating. and asserting political freedom, Steed 
complete the picture by imagining that England has Gghion y or 
involuntarily) ceased to withhold privileges she has tanght t el to 
exercise, So long, however,.as our countrymen and thei Shristian 











descendants are few In number, and that must be fer centuy pee 
Li : . rely 
must ¢ling to the Government, even supposing, what is not likely, 


that they have no closer connexions with England, Nay, @ vel onl 
munity of faith and language, or of Inuguage fione, will, YT conceive, 
tend to bind the possessors of it to om Interasts (if we do 11 ot utterly 
neglect theirs) by a tie stronger than that which connects the. ETindoos 
of different castes and sects, and will, if they be numerols, greatly 
strengthen our hold of the country, The Lritish settlers tunid the r 
descendants, at least the ntore wealthy of them, gill probably nau 
tain a very close connexion with the mother country. | Some willl 
reside jn it; many will visit it; many will send thither their children 
to be educated; many will look to it'as the place of retirenrentt from 
active life; all will depend upon it for much of their couifort and 
wealth, ‘heir relation to the’ Government will he proportonably 
close. And that the residence in the interior of the country of any 
considerable number of such persons in the capacity of latclholders 
and merchants would add to the eflicieney and strength of our Grovern- 
mient seems to me to be certain, ‘hey would open to us much usefal 
information now difficult of attainment. ‘The complaints. of mis- 
management on the part of the local authorities would: be rrivde with 
comparative freedom. The growth of discontent might thus he, 
nipped in the bud; projects of disturbance would be more readily dis’ 
covered; the local influence of our countrymen, and the sentiments of 
those who had acquired from them our habits, our language, our know- 
ledge or our creed, would operate to break the current of aly genoral 
feeling adyerse to our rule, In euch individual we shoukdl, ‘on the 
oceurrence of any emergency, have an active and well-informed 
agent for local purposes, Their number, though altogether fechle 
when opposed to the arms and unaided by the resources of the state, 
might powerfully reinforce cur means of putting down internal or, 
resisting external hostility. i the civil branch of Government, they 
would present a cheap and excellent substitute for much of .the 
isting expensive and ineflicient establishments, Our police might 
then really be founded on’ the ouly goud foundation, the influcnes 
and authority of local residents, lie our courts of judiemture we 
night then hope to mtvoducc, with comporative facility, the best 
institutions of our country, Can we doubt that tley would nda largely 
to. the wealth of the country, and greatly facilitate the realization of 
the revenue necessary to its security and good government Por 
we jmagine that th would not powerfully contribute tothe ili 
of knowledge, whic would raise the moral and intellectual condition 
of our native sohjects, and to the introduction of arts, machinery and 
works of skull, ulated to enlarge ihe productive powers saad correct 
the physical disadvantages of the country ¥ ‘ 

| have not particularly ulverted io the Massulman portion of ou 
ardjects, because f do not imagine that any stress has ever been laid 
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upon the class in the present argmnert, becanse it appears to-me to #8.) Minter 
i i 1 Pare. 
be solf-evident that an incr eruor-ge 





ein the number of British or Christion tery; 
inhabitants ust. diminish the risk of danger and trouble from thein, 80 Muy 1829, 
and because i believe that, so long as they profess the intolerant doc- 
trines of their prophet and remgmber the Station they once held their 
hostility can ouly be neutralized by their interests and their fears 
and by their knowledge of our powe : 

L do uot of course overlook the circ tance, that in proportion as 
Enropeans resort to the country in greater nuwbers, tle increase of 
the mixed race mist be aceclerated. But this [ hy no means regard 
asa source of danger. Quite the contrary, The race in question 
must necessarily be much more closely connected witlt the nation of 
their fathers, by community of Iaugaage, labits and religion, than 
with the people to whow their mothers may have belonged, among 
whom, if Hindoos, they must hold the lowest rank, and by whom, if 
Mosclmens, they are little likely to be respected. It is, indeed, from 
association with the governing class that they must chiefly look for 
station, -wealt andginfinence, within any period to which we can rea- 
sonably extend our speculations. 

Jam aware that there exists in many quarters an uneasy feeling in 
respect to the Hast Indians. It scems to me to be greatly misplaced, 
Their number is inconsiderable. ‘The evident disposition of all who 

‘aise themselves to opulence and consideration is to take their place 
with Englishmen according to they rank, ‘The lower classes ave not 
politically to be distinguished from natives, excepting that, as Chris- 
tians, they are of course nearly allied to us. That many individuals 
of the class are discontented and unbappy is, f fear, trae, Their con- 
dition ts in several respects an yuhappy one. ‘Their edueation has 
not, I believe, been hitherto, generally speaking, jadicions, ‘There has 
been little opening for their enterprise, and they have not shown much 
snterprise in using the opportunities afforded them, ‘here are some 
striking exceptions, but these are themselves the first to admit the 
general trath J should greatly rejoice to see a wider field opened 
for the industry and skill of the class in question; and such will, [ 
think, be one of the happy effects of alfording a greater facility to 
Europetns to settle in the interior and to occupy Imds. Mathers will 
thus have the means of giving useful and profitable employment to 
teir children to a much greater extent than they now have; and the 
wants of Horopean settlers and their families will soon create various 
demands now uuinown to the conntry, in supplying which the industry 
of all classes will find a veady market. 

On whatever side therefore the subject is considered, the more doea 
t present the prospect of advantage from the free resort of Mnelish- 
men to India, On one supposition only can | entertain the appyehen- 
sion of danger, Undoubtedly, the presence of owe countrymen, and 
ihe knowledge which they are likely to dilluse, will render the people 
more consctons of their rights and better able to understand the duties 
of thelr governors, Were it our purpose to pursue a course of injus- 
tice, to withhold from the people the privileges they may fairly claim 
and could advantageously exercise, to sport with their lives, their pro- . 
perties or their feelings, by arbitrary acts, by grinding extortion, ov 
by capricious imovation, we should act most yuuwisely in permitting 
one British subject to ente® the country, excepting as an accomplice 
in the scheme ; we shorld be acting madly in spreading: abroad the 
Vights of knowledge. But our designs being benevolent ioiwards 
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Our duty being 


tthe best means 





ligt word 
to maintain the dominion of Ungland, fet as not re} J 
of*confifiming it, Our care being equally the imerests of both conn- 
ivies, let us not exclude those who would best promote Aiud combine 





then.e . 
With the above senjimenta, ] must of conrse fecl most anxious that 


the state of the Jaw should be so amended as to appose no obstacle to 
the settlement of British subjects in the inierior, {tis cleny that if 
any large nunthor of that class become proprietors of Jnud, or reside 
for othe’ purposes ata distance from the Presidensy, many serious 
inconveniences may be experienced, unless they be subject, with the 
rest of the inhabitants, to the authority of the locd courts, ‘he de- 
fects in the legislative provisions relative to tivil suits nist there. 
fore be amended. The jurisdiction of the criminal tribunals now 
confined to tresspass and assault must be extended, ‘The doubts that 
attach to both branches must be removed. It would be the height of 
absurdity to argue, from the inefliciency of ow existing institutions, 
against the admission of Europeans. ‘I'he remedy, it is clear, is nog 
the exclusion of these, but the reform of our system. 

Further, it appears to be no less evident that the authority to be 
exercised by the Supreme Court should be better defined, and tts pro« 
cess regulated, How this can hest be done { do not now propose to 
discuss. Before leaving Bengal, 1 desired the secretary to prepare 
materials for our deliberation; and [ hope soon to lawn that cousider- 
able progress has been made in the work, My present impression is 
that the Supreme Court, instead of standing isolated from the Govern- 
ment and from the local tribunals, should be rendered a component 
part of our judicial establishments, the whole being remodelled, with 
many alterations, into one harmonidus system; and that the Grovern- 
ment (in conjunction possibly with one or move of the King’s judyes) 
should be vested with power to lepislate equally for all classes, Huro-f 
pears and native. By such a plan all difficulties might easily be con- 
quered, and all the doubts and embarrassments now incident to the 
acts of a legislative body, separated by half the globe, would he ob- 
viated. Bat even should Parliament, in its wisdom, reserve fo itselt 
the power of legislating for India (the Jocal legislature would in any 
event remain subject to the control of the home authorities), there 
may not, { trust, be any serious difficulty in obtaining the enactment 
of such laws as may afford to all classes equal protection, and as may 
secure for all the cheap and prompt administration of justice by able 
and independent judges adequately contralled. ‘ 

Gigned) W. CO. Buyrincr. 






























(AT) —Tixtract LETTER frou the Governor-general in Cometh ai 
Bengal to the Court of Directors (Reveune Department); dated 
1 January 1830. ¢ 


2. We propose to confine the present communication to the subject 
of your Honourable Court's despatch of the 8th July last rolutive to 


“the permission granted to Europeans to hold lands in the interior of 


the country. 
ny : 

3. The papers transtnitted to you on the Ist September last will 
have sufficiently apprized You of the sentiments entertained by the 
Goveynor-general and by Sik Charles Motenife 1 speetively, iu regard 

” + eee 
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to the advantages to be anticipated from the freer resort of Evrope~ CW), Letler 
ans to this country, with imereased facilities of acquiring the posses~ Government; 
sion of lands, We have the honour of forwarding Qiumbers in Ufo 1 Jaunary 1880. 
packet) copies of Minute recorded bythe Governor-general and by 

Mr, Bayley and Sir Chares Metgalfe, on «® consideration of the des- 

patch now acknowledged. 

4, The Governor-general’s Minnie containing a full exposition of 
the scope and purport of the Resolution passed by us on the L7th 
February Ii 29, it Rppears to he unnecessary to trouble your Honour- 
able Court with aty detailed explanation on that point; and it can 
scarcely be necessary for us to expatiate on the benefits which Eng- 
laud and India would, in our judgment, alike derive from the more 
extensive application OF the skill, enterprise and capital of British 
subjects, to the improyement of the agricultural and conunercial 
resources of the latter country, On that head there is, we imagine, 
but little difference of opiniou; and the sentiments entertained by us 
are fully stated in the papers, of which copies will accompany this 
despatch, . * 

5. It may be proper, however, to say a few words on the subject of 
that part of your despatch wherein you intimate doubts as to the 
utility of long leases on an assured tenure for the cultivation of indigo. 
After stating the circuinstances which render a certain length of 
tenure requisite for the profitable cultivation of collco, you observe 
that “these ciremmstances do not exist with regard to indigo. "The 
cultivation of indigo (you add) is annual, and a single year, or at most 
a few years, will indemnify the cultivator for the expeuse he has in-- 
curred.” This subject you will find particularly noticed in the 13th 
and Lith paragraphs of the Governor-gencral’s Minute, to which we 
beg to refer you, The opinion entertained upon it by those connected 
with the trade is strongly expressed in the Memorial which led to our 
‘Resolution of the L7th Pebraary, and every information we possess 
induces the belief that they have not,exaggerated the disadvantages 
to which they were subjected by the prohibitory kav, ‘The notorious 
fact that almost all the Euporean planters found it necessary to rent 
lands in the name of their servants, subject to all the risks and eim- 
barrassment of such a proceeding, might be sufficient to establish the 
benefit of a legalized ocenpancy. The understood practice of estith- 
lishments, belonging wholly or in part to persons born in the coun- 
iry, leads to the same conclusion; and a brief consideration of the 
nature of the trade and of the circumstances of the country, with the 
detailed explanations which your Honourable Court can readily obtain 
from gentlemen practically conversant with the subject, will serve to 
indicate the nature and extent of the benefits contemplated. Tivery 
magistrate in Bengal can attest the litigation and other demoralizing 
effects which have frequently resalled from the eontpelition of rival 
factories; a competition which, instead of proving mischievous to 
the community, and often ruinous to the parties, wowd be greatly 
beneficial to the country if the indigo planters were generally per- 
mitted to stipulate for the possession and usufruct-of defined fickts; 
and so could give precision to their contracts with the cultivators, 
and provide the means of promptly enforcing their folfiinent, ‘The 
experience of your Honourable Court in regard io that part of your 
investment which is provided by advances, will afford you the means 
of estimating the Josses and difficulties to which an indigo planter is 
exposed, who has to irnst to engagements with needy and iiprovi- 
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dont ryote for the produce of Relds on whicl: he is not allowed to each 
anv Tegal lien, aud the rent of which is payable to another, m31¢ i ‘ 
he ile od ions of the zemindary system. And where b41C 
yemindars have turned. their attention to this specular ti tts 
a5 they have of late yeafs done to. some extent, it is plain that t a 
Enrepean is placed on a footing of great disadvantage, if dowier 
tlie best, indeed the only means by which he can effectually 4 a 
honestly counteract the intrigue, chicanery and fraud by whic as 
in the present state of morals in the halk of the native commuri ts . 
fle mas: expect to he assailed. Even. without any’ such influence se 
tempration it frequently lappens, we are told, that the ryots ta 7 
“eg fron two pra‘ties, and eultivate for neither: and the «18t~- 
balances belonging to ahnost every faetory that is expasec 
conclusive proof that large losses are WLS" 
lat they can not, or will not, fulfil. It is 
se of any ioproper Frailu- 
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tosde may be taken ¢ 
mined by thetr undertaking 
not surely necessary ta suppose the e 
enee, brarder to show that the planter would be able to make adya wc os 
with ameh increased security, if standing towawls the cultivate w_ bik 
Mord, possessing a well-defined lien on the articles 
The same canse would, we doubt aot, 
a clic 
its, 
eareLi- 
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the characren of 
produced with his enpital, 5 woulc 
ereatly ameliorate the condition of the ryois; for if the plante 
at ubossly misapprehend their own interests, they would curt 
we Conceive, pursue them through a course of fair deating and Hil c 
ity, slace no one can hesitate in preferring the advantage of hawing 
io deak on terms of minal benefit, with comfortable and chee a ful 
people, well supplied with agricultural stock, and enjoying a just sliaae 
Ta the f of dieir industry, to rey speculation of forcing, throargrl 
the sniplosment of a host of uativg servants, a dissatisfied and Jou gy- 
garly te 4; to fulfil the stipulations of a hard-driven or unecy ak 
ain; and in proportion ns Europeans are allowed to hold Javracdss 
on av assured tenure, we should confidently anticipate a gradual risa 
in the chremmsia of the agricultural community, and the maere 
adequate supply of agricultural stock, now generally obtained by Clie 
ryols at a ruinous charge of interest, and often but scantily supp bier. 
Further, it appears to us that nothing could he more benoficial thar. 
the gradual relinquishment of the system of advanees, under whic la it 

y he said that the cultivators are the owners of any of tlie 
: rd hy ihem; a system whieh cannot but lead to inmyrre- 
videnes, cnrelessne ad expense, Now this end will, we think, le 
greatly promoted by the more extensive oeenpation of land by f2u- 
‘ vir descendants; and no class is likely to benefit areae 
ois bythe increased value and certainty wich will, we tetas t 
thei hts and interests as the occupation of our Cota 
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trey mit : 
§ Vour Uouourable Court appear to donbt whether, in so faa ass 
CONG indigo, au improved tillage can be contemplated from tlic 
yermoval of the restrictions to the occupancy of land by Burope ais, 
We ts nd, however, that even in Bengal many intelligent indliw i= 
* speculate on such improvement. We are not prepermeret 
4 r skill and science can in this ease be applied to am iaaa— 
+ fae process of culture and dressing land; but there aire 
extensive tracts, now of litle value, which might pure ca 
+ productive hy irrigation, or by the admission of the 
ac sand other streams when loaded with aluvial 
ia Behar and wie Western Provinces it is, we conceisre:_ 
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‘ 
vortain that planters would he disposed to ensure and oxtend irripa- 
tion by a considerable . outlay of capital, if vested with an assured go 
tenure nnder 2 long lease. : 7s 1d 
7, Your Honourable Court will best he able to judye how Sa : the 
indigo irade of Bengal is liable to sullen from the competition of 
other countries. ‘fo. whatever textent, uid in whatever quarter the 
danger may exist, ik is plain that of all aieans which can be inken for 
averting it, the best, indeed the only effectual one, must. be sought in 
keeping down the cost of production, ‘The high prices which have 
recently prevailed, however advantageous to individuals, Jeive Deen 
consequently regarded by us with some mnsicty 5 the evil of ovor- 
production, though the individual Joss is of course to be depr cated, 
may safely be left to work ifs own enve, But in 2 conmercial view 
Y lamitons than to lose this great staple; and 
“af there be the slightest?gronnd for the apprehension of foreign com- 
petition, which some intelligent gentlemen have expressed, we can 
conecive nothing more moriifying and discreditable to the administra~ 
tion of this country than to discover, possibly too late for remedy, 
that, yielding*o speculative fears, they had fostered the tactile of ow 
rivals by withholding from our countrymen the fi ities which they . 
required in order to preserve this important branch of national com- 
merce, We shall most deeply therefore lunent if it shall appear to 
‘your Hononrable Court (contrary to our hope and (rast) tet para 
mount considerations require you to deny to the British settlers 
those privileges in regard to the oeenpancy of tand by which they 
expect permanently and unobjectionubly to diminish the expenses xt 
which the indigo of Bengal and its dependent provinces is now 
produced, ; 
8 We shall not further dwell on the advantages likely to follow 
the freer admission of Europeans to the possession of lunded pro- 
sperty ; as already observed, they are, we imagine, generally adinitted, 
The question how far the measures proposed to be adopted for the 
purpose of securing the contemplated henelits ave likely to he atlend- 
cd with the risk of preponderating evils, is one upon which a greater 
diversity of sentiment may be expected to exist. On that question, 
therefore, it may be proper that we-should submit some remarks, in 
addition to the observations contained in the Minutes new and Lor- 
merly transmitted to you. 
9, In the first place, we 4 










































y observe, that the cirenmstanees of the 
country (at least of those districts in which Muropeans ave at all likely 
to settle) have greatly char since the prohibitory rales were first 
adopted, In the provinees of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, a large 
portion of the zemimidarics formerly belt or managed by natives, 
has, you are aware, been transferred, by public or private sale, to 
persons having no hereditary commexion with the tracts of which 
they’ have so acqtived the property or management. Of the pur- 
chasers many are inhabitants of Calent who ov whose families 
acquired wealth, either by commercial speculations, condueted 
in close conmuniecation with Europe: or int the ser of 
the Govermnent under Enropean superiors, ‘The habits and notions 
of such jen are nee rily very different from those of the persons 
whose teunres they have acquired, Several of them are well ac- 
qnainted with our language; all ave familie with the system of onr 
government; and the pro s of education which, yan nre aware, 
has been singularly rapid among the Hindoo youth ef Calcutta, will 
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'. every day tend to create a community of sentiment between the 
natives and Europeans, and to remove impediments to their free 
30: interconrse. Already, indeed, we are informed, that there aye instan. 
ces of the employment by native zenmindars of European gentlemen 
in the, superintendence of fidigo factories established on their estates, 
Generally, too, it is to he observed thint in our old provinces the peo- 
ple have now long been accustomed to a plan of governnent, accord. 
ing to which every situation of importance and high emolument is 
yested in European officers, while the subordinate offices are gene» 
yally held by nen of their selection, gnided by theév instructions aid 
example, or ivained in the execution of laws wholly of our enaet- 
ment, The interference of the European functionaries (direet or 
indirect) pervades every corner of their distvitts. The character of 
the functions which they are required to discharge, whether as judges 
and magistrates in crowded cutcherries, or as ‘collectors entering into 
detailed inquiries as to the minutest particulars of the rights and 
interests of the people, is equally calculated to do away that strange. 
ness with which in new connivies the Asiatic must necessarily regard 
the European, Onv native officers are the creatures of our will, In 
many districts, too, the British settlers are already numerous, Flow. 
soever multiplied, their residence could no longer occasion the fears 
and jealousies that might be supposed to follow the introduction of a, 
race of strangers, even if the system of our Government, and the 
course of proceedings prescribed for its offiecrs, had not operated to 
accustom the community to the European character, In so far as 
these observations are applicable, it seems to be clear that there is 
little room for the apprehensions that might be entertained if it were 
proposed suddenly to introduce a body of British adventurers into 
countries recently conquered or acquired, and still possessed by nax 
tives of influence and rank, reared under the despotic government of 
Indian rolers. : 
10, Even less reasonable do we consider the supposition that the 
possession of lands would ‘be ‘acquired by Europeans in a manner 
calculated to excite disturbances, Of all property itis the least likely 
to be wrongfully taken from its owner, excepting through the opera~ 
tion of bad laws, or laws badly administered; and as the eyes of 
Government, of its magistrates, and of the community, would be 
specially directed to the conduct of the European settlers, they ave of 
all classes the Jeast likely to be shrouded in the obscurity which must 
cover usurpations resulting from such a cause, Public sales in 
liquidation of arrears of revenue are in ihe Lower Provinces now rare, 
though nunterous estates are advertised, ‘The rules under whicli they 
are conducted are such ag afford every reasonable security against 
abuse; and any abuse practised hy or in favour of an European would 
be inuch more easily detected than malpractices to whieh natives 
alone were parties: since of the latier, generally speaking, our Turo- 
pean functionaries can know little but the name. In the Western 
Provinces sales for arrears are now happily almost unknown, None 
are made without the express sanction of Government; and the errors 
aud misapprehensions in regard to the righis and interests of the 
several classes connected with the land, to which mainly are to be 
ascribed the extensive alienations of property that occurred in several 
of those provinces, are, re trust, ina great measure corrected. Lt does 
net consequently appear to us that any argainent against encouraging 
Envopeans to settle iu the interior, by granting to them the privilege 
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of holding landed propesty, can be disawn from the unhappy preva- {$7.) Latter 
Jence of sales in former periods; on the contrary, the more.we see Goveraueats 
reason’to apprehend that our istitutions have hitherto failed to secure LJanuary 1830, 
the rights of the people, or that our native oflicers have oppressed or 

defrauded them, the stronger is,our persuidsion of the advantages of 

of granting the privilege in question to oar countrymen, because the 

presence of acousiderable nuniber of them in the intertor of the 

districts must tend essentially to secure for our judges and collectors 

Gf not wilfully blind) that information, to the want of which past 

failures must chiedy he ascribed. 

11. We freely admit, that in proportion as European setilers multi- 
ply, the necessity of modifying the law relative to the administration 
of civil and criminal jnStice will be more urgently felt; bat the changes 

which the utmost conceiyable increase in their numbers would render 

necessary may, we conceive, be easily made withaut any essential, 
alteration in the general system established for the administration of 
affairs. On this subject we shall have occasion at an early period 
again'to address you. Inthe mean time it cannot, we conceive, be 
necessary to use any Jaboured argument to satisfy your Honourable 
Court that, with suitable laws, the servants of the Honourable Com- 
pany will, under your directions and control, be found abundantly 
competent to meet the exigencies of the case, consistently with the 
best interests of Hugland and of India, ‘To imagine that the Huropean 
settlers will violently invade the rights and disturb the possession of 
the natives in the face of established law, would be to admit a sup- 
position equally disereditable to your Government and rentote from 
probability, So far indeed from expecting that the adinission of Huro- 
peans to the privilege of purchasing and holding landed property will 
prove injuvious to the several classes connected with the land, we 
should confidently anticipate that the latter will gain decidedly, and 
in proportion as the competition extends, since every thing by which 
the land can be rendered more productive, or hy which the demand 
for it is enlarged, must he advantageous to the owners of it; and of 
land already owned and ocenpied, the European speculators must seel 
to acquire the possession by offering to those who now possess it, ad- 
vantages beyond what they at present enjoy, while their extensive 
acquisition of it, under the rules that have been prescribed (and 
independently of those rules), will, we conceive, tend greatly to pro- 
mote the ascertainment, and consequent security, of the rights and in- 
terest of the ryots, and of all’clusses connected with the laud, 

12, If it be alleged that the power and influence of a landlord are 
Hable to be abused, we must of course admit the truth; but we would 
submit, that in proportion as landlords are enlightened and capable 
of fully understanding and steadily pursuing their truc interesis, in 
the same proportion may it be expected that their conduct will be 
distinguished by kindness and moderation towards their tenants. We 
are not aware of any ense in which an European possessing lands lias 
been complailied against by those holding’ under him (the alfrays and 
litigation that are complained of have arisen chiefly out of causes 
which a legalized occupancy of land would obviate). [t las heen 
stated to us that instances are not unfrequent in which the tenantry 
of a village have iu a body requested that the pjanter with whom they 
had dealings would take tle farm of it; and knowing, 2s your Ho-~ 
nourable Court well does, che oppression often practised by the 
nitive zemindars and reniers, and still more by their onlah, whe the 
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er hereditary manager is, a8 they too often are, imbecile or profligate, 


we do not surely ask too mach foy our countrymen when we would 


ry 1830. héve it’ believed that, by their admission to. the privilege of holding 


land, the agricultural classes would generally be gainers. | ; 
13<[t is no doubt tru@- that in inany places, especially in’ the 
Western Provinces, a eareful advertence must be had, in all arrange 
ments relating to landed property, to the peeliar local rights and 
customs connected with the law of succession, vicinage, and the usages 
of the several village communities, All such laws and usages itis one 
main object of the settlement now in progress to ascertain and record, 
on the basis ofa detailed census and a ficld measurement, The resalt 
will, we trust, be snch as to enable our officers distinetly to comprehend 
and maintain all the rights which the people pGssess or justly claim; 
and possibly in some cases they may prove to he inconsistent with 
the adiission of Enropeans to the possession of any beneficial interest 
in the soil: in such cases of course the privileges we have proposed 
to grant. would be inoperative. In others, aeain, the interest which 
a stranger can acquire from the actual occupant,,or from the renter, 
will be variously modified by the rights belonging to other individuals 
or to the community.. But all such considerations equally apply to 
Christians born in the country, to Moslems in their relation to Hin- 
doos, and to the different castes, tribes and families of Hindoos in 
relation to each other; and as a considerable number of villages in 
the Western Provinces are already held by gentlemen born in the 
country, there is no reason to conclude that they will be found to 
oppose any obstacle to the settlement of Wuropeans, though few of 
those probably will desire to settle in the remoter districts, 
14. In the case in question, there seems to he no room for the 
misuse of that superior vigour of character and influence which may 
be supposed to attach to the British character, unless we admit the 
supposition of a misconduct on the part of those who have ‘to admé- 
nister and enforce the laws, inconsistent with all security for the per- 
sous and properties of the people, In all branches of commeyce and 
industvy, not allected by special restrictive laws, we find the natives 
and Europeans pursuing their several interests without anything like 
hostile collision; and if in such pursuits as require superior science, 
energy or credit, the advantage is on the side of the latter, it is an 
advantage fairly won by the superior knowledge and the higher 
morals that distinguish our country. This ground of distinction will, 
we trust, gradually be narrowed, and at length disappear; and on the 
other hand, the uatives of India have many peculiarities which Luro- 
peans can never be expected to acquire, and winch in several lines of 
life already give them the advantage in a competition with the latter. 
Already, too, Janded property bears a high value in the market; 
instances, we understand, not being wanting of sales to natives at 
20 years’ purchase of the net rent. Excepting, therefore, in cases In 
whieh an European may see clearly the nieans of iutroducing some 
essential improvement, there can be no prospect of such extensive 
gains as will tempt to wild speculation. In proportion as the country 
nnproves und wealth accumulates, the value of Innd must be expect- 
ed to rise, especially if, by un improved administration of the law, 
all classes shall be hetter maintained in the possession of their just 
rights, and in the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry ; and the 
natives of the country may before long he expected to eniulate their 
Evrapean neighbours in all improvements introduced by them, espe- 
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vially in agriculture. Supposing, thetefove, for ihe sake of argiment, ca tai 
that a large increase of European settlers would be ¢ sadvantageoys, Goversmrnt 5 
there is, we conceive, no reasonable eg romd for the notion that if the taumary 1630. 
land be freely opened to their speculationg, a crowd of adven liners of 
that class will resort (o this country. And satisfied as we are (bit the 
best interests of England and India will be promoted by the free ad- 
nission to the latter of European fodustry and enterprise, our per= 
suasion is scarcely less strong, that with every possible cacourage- 
ment, the settlement of our countrymen will (iil far short of ihe 
munber which is 2o be desired, whether regard be had to the extension 
of commerce and agricwture, to the good ordev of the couniry, to 
the prompt, cheap and equal administration of good luv, to the 
improvement of the people in knowledge and morals, or to the strength 
and sceurity of ow poser, 

15. With the sentiments above stated, and those more fully explain- 
ed in‘'our several Minutes, we earnestly hope and trust that your 
Honourable Cowt and His Majesty’s Government will see reason to 
relax the resigictioas you have judged it 1iecessary 10 impose on the 
admission of laropeans to the privileges of holding linded property. 

16, We do not understand the orders now under consideration to 
have any relerence to the unoccupied forests and isinnds of the Sun- 
derbunds, on the stbject of which we shall do ourselves the honour 
of reporting separately, Yousnay of course rely upon our regulating 
our future conduct in regard to all other parts of the couniry by the 
instructions you have now given to us; and much as we must lament 
your disipprobation of the meastwres adopted by us, we have satislac~ 
dion in stating that the extent to which the Government is committed 
by any actual engagemeitts under the proceeding disapproved by you, 
is altogether inconsiderable, 









































(48. —MINUTE of the Governor-genéral, dated 8th December 1829, 

I am desirous of recording some observations on the despaieh which (1%) Minute of 
we have lately received from the Honourable Court, regarding: the Govmorcie- 
Resolution passed on the 17th Bebruary last, hy wh nin facili- 8 Doc. 1829. 
ties conceded to Europeans in regard to holding leases for coffee 
plantations, under a Resolution passed hy Government tn May 1924, 
were, with somewhat modified conditions, extended to lands held for 
the culture of indigo and other products. But first it may be right 
briefly to notice the causes which prevented an carlicr comantication 
than was made to the Honourable Court, 

2. Té will be in the recollection of the Board, that when ou the 17th 
of February we unanimonsly agreed io comply with the request made 
to us by the merchants, it was tn the full persitasion that the measure 
would receive the concurrence of the home authorities, ‘Uheir ap- 
proval of the Resolution of May 182.1, aud of the measures adopted 
in'regard to Saugor Island, their understood sentiments as to the vast 
importance of rendering India ‘as far as possible the source of supply- 
ing the articles for which England is mainly dependent on forcign 
countries, which have since been so fully explained in their conmer- 
cial despatches to this presidency and to Bombay, Sefton my mind no ie ten, 20. 
doubt as to the point. Price to my assuming charge of the govorn- 3 June 1820. 
ment, the above-mentioned Resolution had heen in certain cases 
extended to lands required for the cultivation of sugar-canee and 
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(48) MinuteC? cotton, as reported to the Honcurable Court in a despatch dated the 


Governer-ye- 
weal; 


5 Dee, 1829, 


26th June 1628; and, as I shall’ hereafter more particularly notice, 

the recession of the 19th and two following clauses did not uppear to 

me to involve any important gonsequences. Although, therefor Pail 

mustTow regret that a coby of our Resolution of the 17th February 

last was not transmitted home immediately on its being recorded, and 

I propose that it be hereafter a standing rule separately io address 

the Honourable Court in all similar cases without any delay, it did 

not occur to me at the time to issue special directions on tho subject, 

And Sir Charles Metealfe having in his Minute of the 9th Pehruary 
entered on the general question of the setilement of British subjects 

in the interior, | was naturally desirous of placing upon record, with 

that paper, an exposition of my own views upon so important a 
subject; this I found it impossible to do with, the care aud delibera-, 
tion which the matter called for, before the date of my Minute of the 
30th May, having intermediately proceeded to the St raits of Malacca, 
J was of course anxious that those Minutes should reach the Honour- 
able Conrt as soon as possible, but it was not lesa. my Avish that they 
should be accompanied by a statement of the views of Mr. Bayley; 
and as 1 understood the opinions of that gentleman to be favourable 
tothe measure advocated by myself and Sir Charles Metcalfe, although 
he doubted the sufficiency of the existing law, and the strength of our 
judicial establishments, to meet the exigencies that would rise. out of 
its adoption, 1 further wished that if possible we should at the same 
iime lay before the Honourable Court the result of the deliberations 
relative {o the amendment of the law, in which we had heen engaged 
in communication with the judges of the Supreme Court. 

3. Finding that indisposition and the pressure of other business 
prevented Mr. Bayley from fulfilling his intention as soon as { had 
expected, and that the discussion with the Supreme Court was also 
likely to be protracted for some time, I directed the secretary to for- 
ward the papers already on record to the secretary to the India House; 
this [ find was done on the Ist September last. 

4, It appears to me that the Honourable Court have attached grent- 
er importance than a practical consideration of them requires, to the 
unodifications made in the Resolution of the 7th May 1824, which 
they entirely approve in iis application to coffee land, and the exten- 
sion of which they have now authorized. 

6. As 1 have already observed, that Resolution had been extended 
by my predecessors to the cultivation of cotton and the sngar-cane; 
and from the papers forwarded to them on the Ist September last, 
the Honourable Court will perceive that all the most important rules 
and conditions laid down in it have been maintained. The licence to 
hold land is still confined to persons duly licensed as to residence. 
Th each case a special application is to be made to Goverment, ‘The 
land to he held is in each case to be specifically defined; all rights 
attaching to it are as far as possible to be ascertained and recorded; 
all disputes are to he settled, and the European planter is still, as before, 
to he subject to the award of the revenue authorities. ‘The tenure is 
still one of Jeaschold only: as to the period of the leases no new 
Regulation has been passed; and the Court having approved of the 
licence given to Mesgrs, Laruletta and Gordon, whose leases were 
stated to be for 99 years, no objection on that score was anticipated, 

6. The rule laid down in the [9th clause of the Resolution appeared 
to Government to be needlessly harsh, and indeed altogether unne- 
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. 
cessary. It was ealenlated to deter parsons the best antenniolies (ree 
availing themselves of fhe Resolution, and therefore prneticg y to 
nullify it. It was fatal to the expectation of any improvement r ue 
ing a considerable outlay; and the Government Ewe _ the 
power of ordering the planter to the Prasidency, ony seceaparys 
removing him from the country; and of Desens Ny ih her 
‘pean from undertaking the local management, to w rom t ae is 
be valid objections, the penalty of a forced sale, excepting in liquida~ 
tion of demands against the planter, secmed to be quite wicalled for. 

7. The 20th rulg appears to me to be very unimportant when con~ 
sidered as a check on the European leaseholder; though in as far as 
it gives a general discre ion to the Board of Revenue, which might 
even be carried the lergth of preventing the acquisition of leases ap- 
lied for, its provisions were such as would naturally be objected to. 

‘The requisition of secwtity beyond that which the tenure itself pre- 
sented was not intended to be general, and cannot indeed, T conceive, 
be necessary, when the power of sale in the exeeution of any award 
under the previous rules, and of cancelling the licence: to reside, still 
exists, and sinte no Transfer of the lease ean take place without the indi- 
yidual to whom it is to be transferred first obtaining such local licences, 

8, The 2lst rule could scarcely be applied. under a Resolution of 
the character of that of the 17th February, having reference particu- 
larly to Jands-leased for the cultivation of a single article. 5 

9. But though the 19th, 20th and 21st rules were cancelled, I do not, 
I confess, see how the inference which the Hononrable Court have 
drawn therefrom, can be supported. The permission which the Go- 
vernment proposed to give to Europeans to hold leases, is conditional 
upon the fulfilment by the applicant of all the stipulations and coudi- 
tions of the Resolution, by the L3th clause of which all proceedings 
held by the local revenue officers are to be reported to the Bourd of 
Revenue, who are only authorized to confirm the arrangement. if all 
claims have been duly attended to and properly adjusted. Lt follows 
of course, that where the requisite stipulations liad not been fulfilled, 
the Board would report to Government, and the permission granted 
to an individual would, in the event of the failure lying with him, be 
cancelled, 

10. On the whole, therefore, as stated in iny former Minute, the 
immediate purpose of Government was merely to enlarge the opera- 
tion of certain rules already in force, and the effect of its determination 
could only be.to permit that which is now doue covertly, to be done 
openly. : 

Hi, From the nature of the forms to be observed, the understood 
sentiments of the Europeans most inmuediately concerned, and the 
known aversion of natives to any minnic serntiny by public officers, 
it appeared to be certain, that however ultimately beneficial, the mea- 
sure would not come into extensive operation, for a long time to come; 
‘and the sanetion given by the Court to the arrangeneuts adopted for 
the clearing of Saugor Island, their full approval of the Resolution of 
May 1824, and the instructions given by them to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, seemed to leave little doubt of its meeting with their concurrence. 

12. This last hope has indeed been disuppointed, but the anticipations 
of Government in respect to the limited extent to which the Resolu- 
tion would be called into gperation, have bewn more than realized, 
Six applications only have been received, of which five have been 
complied with, and one rejected in consequence of the applicant being 
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8. Minuet desirous of obtaining a permaitent and proprielary interest in the soil, 
eee The whole extent of land comprised in three of the five applications 
8 Dee, 162% jg 15,000 begahs. : : 

43. The remarks of the Honourable Court relative to the peenliar 
cirevnstances of the coffée cultivatian, are in the main just; but it is 
certain that several other articles require at least in an equal degree, 
the security of an assured tenure and long leases. Wor the prepara- 
tion of collee no expensive buildings or apparatus are required, the 
berry may, [imagine, be dried on mats, anda moderate-sized godown 
would hold a large cargo. When gathered, it may be carried toa 
considerable distance without being injured; so that once fairly iniyo- 
duced, the article might probably be produced in spots of land seattdred 
through the villages in the vicinity of the factory, and left to the care 
and ownership of the native. With indigo and sugar the case is dif- 
ferent. For indigo a considerable outlay is necessary in the constrac- 
tion of vats and requisite buildings ; still more expensive machinery 
may in all likelihood be required for sugar, The indigo weed will not 
bear cartiage of many hours without injary, to @ay Nothing of the 
expence of conveying so bulky an article; the same observation is in 
its degree applicable to sugar; and indeed, in regard to all articles, 
tobacco, silk and cottou, and others to which i¢ is not applicable, it is 
obyious to remark how essentially economy and efficiency of superin- 
tenderice (always a heavy item here) must be sacrificed by the distance 
of the places of growth from each other or from the residence of the 
superiniendant, ; 

14. I need not state how little, in estimating the advantage of long 
leases, we cau refer solely to the particular crops intended to be 
raised, nor need | specify the varipus improvements necessary alike 
to every branch of agriculture, which can only be undertaken by per- 
sons possessing an assured tenure. But in respect to indigo, | must - 
observe, that from all the information [ have been able to collect of 
the subject, { am forced to conclude, that many if not all of the evils 
complained of, as incident to the extension of cultivation, have their 
origin in the insecurity of the tenure possessed by the planters; and 
T helieve it will be found that just in proportion as they have been 
enabled to hold lands (hough under the disadvantage of doing so°in 
fictitious names), the disorders to which ihe Hononrable Court have 
adyerted have been of rare occurrence, To this subject we shall have 
occasion to advert more particularly when the returns that have been 
called for from the several magistrates in the Judicial departinent are 
complete, and I shall not now enter further on the discussion, 

Jd. On the general question of the policy of encouraging the intro- 
duction of Evropean skill and capital in the production of articles 
eulculated for the home market, I have already stated my opinion in 
ny former Minute; I need not therefore repeat the arguments there 
stated, but there are one or two points connected with the discussion 
to which | am desirous here to advert, 

16, The gbjections to the admission of Europeans into the interior 
of the country were originally urged, and justly urged, under circum: 
stances very different from what now exist; and there can be no doubt 
that their intercourse extensively would have been offensive to most 
of the natives of ben influence whom we found in the country 
on first acquiring it.. Even the natives-tvhom we employed in the 
administration of the country required time to become accustomed 
to our hiabits and inode of acting. 





li. A great change, however, has wow taken place, at least in this (98.) Manite ot 
part of India, Here, excepting in rare eases and in tracts likely to peat) 
be the seat of Europe speculation, we no longer employ in tiie 8 Dee. teu, 
public service natives of rank and inflrence derived frou preceding: 
rulers; we have long intermeddled in all the minutie of jadicial and 
revenue management affecting the persons and property of our suh- 
jects; the present generation have grown up nace rand are accustomed 
to us; many judeed of the wealthiest and most influential are of ow 
own cretion, aud are sufficiently conversant with the general habits 
and character of suropeans to, benefit instead of sullering, by the 














intercourse, : 

18. [t would surely be very iMogical to apply to such a state of 

things arguinents derived from the sfeture of society and of govern- 
‘ment that existed undey native rulers, and which for a time survived 
their fall. 

19, Further, I would observe, that of all places in India, Bengal, 
independently of its having been the longest subjected to a regular 
English govegnmeng, presents the least possible eromid of apprchen- 
sion from the settlement of Europeans, whether we look to the 
character of the inhabitants or the nature of the country. 

20. Lastly, T would remark, that if the authorities in England cu- 
tertain any alarm lest Europeans should be induced in any consider- 
able numbers to resort to Iidia, and to setile in the interior on the 
mere speculation of holding land with a view to the profits of rent, [ 
have no hesitation in avowing my conviction that such alan is 
wholly groundless, The Kuropean capitalist can, in my opinion, only 
find: his advantage in India in the production of articles for the home 
market, or in effecting some greatimprovement, which aveomplished, 
de will rarely Jind any advantage by retaining Jand merely for its 
rent, Such indeed is the value which Iam given to uiderstand na- 
tives set upon land, that [ think it probable that they would be 
enabled to bay aut all Bavopeans hglding tenures in which some 
great improvement had not been made, or which were not held in 
comnection with some valuable meremnile concern, 

(signed) W. C. Bentinck. 


20, C40.) Minute of 


(49.—MINUTE of Sir C. 2. Metcalfe, dated 13th December t ( ti 

L concur generally in the Governor-general’s remarks on ‘the re- cults ti Den 
cent orders from the Honourable the Court of Directors, regarding 14 
the encouragement offered to suropeais by the Government for 
their settlement in lands, with a view to the impréyenent of the pro- 
ducts of India; and 1 have only to add the expression of my deep 
regret at the resolution of the Honourable Court sto obstract the 
establishment of Europeans in the possession of lands lawfully ac- 
quired, ag t thoroughly believe that their unrestricted establishment 
is essential ta the prosperity of this country, and necessary for the 
future security of our Indian empire. 

(signed) C.'T. Mercatin. 


























(50.)—MINUTE of HB. Bayley, fsy., dated Bist December (829. (20-) Alieuteat 
; he ’ ee nr. Bayley 5 
Tracrer that the Honourable Court of Directors should have seen a dee, 1829) 
reason to disapprove the meayare adopted by thig Government in 
February last, for permitting Europeans to liold lands on lease for 
the cultivation of indigo and other articles, ‘fhe rales and restric- 
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(50.) Minute of tiong ‘with which that measure was accompanied, did not indeed coy. 


Mr. Bayleys 
81 Dec, 1829, 


respond in all respects with those preseribed in the former Resolu- 
tion of May 1824; but I coneur with the G overnor-general in opinion, 
that snore importance hgs been attached to the modifications thing 
they deserve, and that the rules which were retained, provided all the 
securities which were necessary. J 

2. In truth the remaining restrictions were abundantly embarrass- 
ing, aud involved so much previous inquiry and the adjustment of 89 
many minute interests, that the intended indulgence of Government 
would have been called into operation very grafually and less fre- 
quently than was to be desired. : 

3, But anxious as I am that much greater facilities should be 
granted with the object of encouraging European British subjects to 
invest their capital and employ their skill im improving the products: 
of India, I still feel that under the present. state of our laws of judi. 
cial institutions, they could not be permiited to occupy extensive 
landed property in the interior of the country, except upon coudi- 
tions corresponding with those which were re@ineddu the Resole- 
tion of Government of February last. 

Whenever the British Legislature shall sce fit to declare that all 
persons, European or native, residing in the interior of our provin- 
ces in India, shall be subject to the same regulations and to the sane 
local tribunals, civil and criminal; and shall, by the delegation of 
suficient powers for that purpose, enable the British Government 
in lndia to modify,and improve our judicial institutions to the oxtont 
whieh may from time to time be found necessary; from that moment - 
the unrestricted admission of European British subjects, and the froe ; 
permission to acquire and hold landed property on an ily footing 
with the natives of India, may be conceded, not only without incon. 
yenience, but with the most important benefits to india as well as tg 
Great Britain, 

Even with the limited powers now possessed by our local tribunals 
to prevent or punish offences on the part of European British sub- 
jects, and with the obvious disadvantages which result from a divided 
jurisdiction, and from restrictions which go to encourage acts of 
fraud and violence, I am of opinion that the most solid benefits have 
resulted and contime to result from the residence and employment 
of European British subjects in the interior of the country, and that 
the mischiefs and inconveniences have in praetice been of much less 
importance than has been commonly supposed, The measures sane 
tioned by Government in the Resolution of February last, would 
have operated, gradually but certainly, 10 diminish those inconve- 
uiences, and to extend and augment those benefits, 

Concurring generally in the sentiments which have been expressed 
hy the Right honourable the Governor-general and by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, in regard to the great moral and political advantages to by 
anticipated from the extensive employient of British skill and eapi- 
tal in India; 1 will only say, that this object may, in my judgunent, 
be safely acconiplished without injustice or injury to the native inta- 
hitanis, and without exciting dissatisfaction on their part, provided 
always that the Enropean British resident be subject to the same 
laws and amenable to the same tribunals as the native, and that the 
Supreme Government be yested with sufficient powers to modily and 
Improve our laws and judicial institutions to the full extent which 
cireumstances may render desirable. 








(signed) W. B, Baxusy, 
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(l)--Extract LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Gover- St-) Letter to 


6th April 1831, 


Occupation of Lands by Buropeans. 

Government of opinion that the 
grant of long leases would obvi- 
ate the necessity of Europeans 
renting lands in the names of 
their servants, diminish litigation, 
improve the condition of the ryot, 
enhance the value of land, su- 
persede the system of advances, 
bring wastes under culture, keep 
down prices, avert the evils of 
foreign competition, and preserve 


Oe aie in Council at Bengal (Revenue Department), dated the 
1 


Para, 1. Wu shall now reply to 
your letter dated ist January 1830, 

2. We have given to this letter 
and its accompanying documents 
that attention which the import- 
ance of the subject demands; but, 
on consideration, we are not dis- 
posed to suggest any other course 
than that which we communicated 
to you in our despatch dated the 
8th July 1829; you will therefore 
continue to act implicitly on the 
instructions therein conveyed. 


‘engal Govera» 
ent; & April 
B31 


the mdigo trade to India. Go- 
vernment anticipate no evils from 
the free resofi of Europeans to India, on the following grounds: that 
their being under the eye of Government is a guarantee for their 
good conduct; that education is progressive; that European agency 
already exists to a great extent; that no complaints have reached 
Government of the conduct of European holders; and because of the 
superior knowledge, and “the higher morals that distinguish - our 
countrymen,” Ifa free resort to India were allowed, Government 
think there would rather be a deficiency than a yedundancy of Euro-~ 
pean settlers. On all these grounds, Government urge the Court 
to relax their restrictive orders. 

















(52.)—Extract LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor- (82) Letter to 
toy. of Bengal, 
* on Intercor 
2d April 1828, : with Native 
; Saat : . habitants ¢ 
Wr tee) groat indignation at the facts disclosed in the statement 2 April 1835. 
failure of a mercantile house at Caleytta; from which it would appear, 
“that the house was long insolvent, and sold by a judgment bond to 
upon credit, large quantities of produce of all kinds in the interior; 
and just at the moment when all had been collected, or was in transit 
Court, and the whole community of the interior saw the goods they 
had provided, and looked upon as their security, torn from under their 
satisfy their claims. Unfortunately the failure of this firm, though 
the largest, is by no means the only one of the same kind.” 
irritating “the native community of the country agninat the European 
character and mode of transacting business,” and we think that the 
We have thought it right to place the papers upou this subject in 
the hands of our law officers, for their opinion upon the present state 
our iutention to consider the propriety of applying for a legislative 
enactment, to remedy so far as may be practicable all existing defects, 


general in Council at Bengal (Fjuancial Department), dated i 
wilh Nattve 

recorded by your acting ys of the circumstances attending the 
another firm, which,supported it while it was gathering up, mostly 
to the Presidency, judgment was eutered on the hound in the Supreme 
eyes, without hope of a friction of their value being set apart to 

We are not surprised that such transactions had the effect of 
law ought effectually to provide against these practices, 
of the partnership and bankrupt laws, as appkcable to India; it being 
and to guard the Indiun community against losses in their transictions 
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caer hells ee with Europeans, whether arisirg ohn ater calluaion, ea 
Goer of Bengal, hye Pe » partners i which may have transferre eb 
ee iercomse the failure of firnis the part N ay 

sith Kutive -pPoperty to England. 


Trabitiuts 5 Paver mee oe a naar apetin ms a euaeeeeneT 
2 Apt {828, e Tera ae 


(34) Letter to 63.) EXTRACT from Judicial Letterta Bengal, dated Gh August 1828, 
Fermentor Para. LO. Tre lawless violence of Indigo planters ip the interior of 

ve with soe country was strongly antmadverted upon in the otra orderg 
i Ree issued by ‘Government on 13 and 20 July IStO; and we see with 
Weee.! regret that it has uot yet been repressed. 4 . 

JL. In some places these persons keep large ammed establishments 
for supporting their claims by foree, aud they or thei ervants be 
come involved in violent affreys or other breaches of the law. 

12. The officiating judge of clreuit, Mr, Steer, in his report alter” 
the first session for 1324, speaking of Dacca Jekalpore, says, “"Phore 
is a class of persons v common iu this district, and who are em- 
phatieally designated latteals, or bludgcon-men, hey have of late 
years become numerous, their conduct extremely yiolomt, nud sulver- 
sive of the peace of the country; they hire themselves out on Oca 
sions of allrays; sets of them are xttached to almost every indigo 
factory, for the purpose of protecting its property and cultivation, 
but niore especially to enforce payment of outstanding hialanees from 
the ryots, to sccuré and hold in seisin their crops, and vot antrequently 
to lay hold of and carry off the produce of ucighbouring cullivators.” 
This account is confirmed by Ms. Mitford, another officiating judged, 
and by Mr. Almnuty, the chief judge of the Dacca circuit, To Mtr, 
Ahmuty's letter to the registrar of the Nizamut Adawlat, dated 7th 
August 1823, we find the following passage; “Some of the indigo 
plunters and their native servants, with a view to enforce their ad- 
vances to the ryots for cultivation of the indigo plant, frequently have 
yecourse to the most violent measures, wilhoat the consent of the 
landed proprietors, to tuke forcible possession of their Lunds, and to 
seize and confine the cultivators aceording to their option, which 
yenerally produce affrays, assaults and homicides in the mofussil, 

hetween the indigo planters and the zemindars, tuookdars aud ryots. 
Such cases are constantly brought for investigation before the Mouj- 
darry court, and wWtimatcly appented to this court.” heir misconduct 
and oppression in other districts were represented {o yo Bons 
Rajeshaye, Nuddea and Jessure, and petitions avaiust. then. were 
presented to the Nizamut Adawlut, 
* * * * x % xf 

46. In your Resolutions on the Dacea cirenit report for the first 
sessions of 1823, you remarked that Government ninst look for the 
effectual suppression of outrages such as those which we have noticed, 
to the vigilance of the magistrates, and to theby steady resolution Lo 
exercise with firmmess and vigour the powers vested in them, But 
unless these officers happen to be particularly able and zealous, ib is 
in vain to expect that they will discharge their duties se vigilantly 
and resolutely, without a constant superintendence: of the deficiency 
of the superintendence in the present instance there could he no doubt, 
if, as yon believe to be the case, nets of violence were frequently 
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conanttted by the indigo planters, netwithstanding the nragisivates (+ 
had, under the Luw, ample micans of protecting the natives 





funciionaries are found inadequate io fle grout purposes of their ape ii 
peimiments, they should be removed, ane men willing and able to 1 
exeente the read appointed in “Uheir room. We miust here refer you 
to un oceasion on which the acting magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore was 
manifestly che able with a negleet of diiy, in regard fo compl unis 
made to him against an indigo planter and fis dependents; instead of 
instituting an innaediate inquiry and preventing injustice, he contented 
himself with ordering that the petitions should be recorded. Lor this 
neglect he was very properly censured by the judge of circuit, but 
neither the Nizamut Adawlut nor the Government appear to haye 
taken any notice of his Proeeodnige As the degraded state of the 
administration of justice ‘in Dacea Jel alpore required particular atien- 
tion, we think you should have enforced the censure by your sanction, 
and pressed it npon the attention of the Nizamut Adawhit; for it is 
obyijons that if the business of a district is conducted with so little 
-rogard to thé'due execution of the laws on the part of the magistrate, 
‘there can be no general protection of person or property. 

7. An application having been made by Messrs, Paliner & Go. 
and other principal mer cantile houses in G ‘aleutta, in behalf of the 
indigo planters in Dacca, who were represented as aggrieved by cor- 
tain orders of the Court of Circuit issued through the taacintrato, the 
interfereuce of Government was readily obtained with no longer delay 
than three days; the Governor-general in Council divected the Niza- 
mut Adawlut lo give such immediate instrnetions to the magistrate as 

should prevent him from giving efect to those urders, whie te appenred 
to Government to be equally wianihorized and injudicious, The plan- 
fers must have known that they might have had an explanation or 
fevision of the proceedings of the Court of Girenit, merely by pati- 
fioning that court at Dacea; and when they sought to mitain their 
object Phy t the help of pawerlul patrons at Caloatta, whe coukl procure 
‘the direct interference of Government in their favour, it might haye 
been presuuied that they had some particular reason for so doing: 
we know uo cause wliy. the applicants in this case should not have 
becu referred to the regular judicial authorities: the truth was the 
orders of the Court of Cireuit ware porfecily proper, although they 
had been misinicrpreted by tho magistrate. The Nizamut Adawtut, 
with their reply to the communication from Government, forwarded 
to you the explanations furnished by the Court of Circuit, and copies 
of two petitions which they ul recently reccived containing many 
serious charges against the indigo plinters. [¢ eerfainly dovs appear 
tons that the wrongs of the nitives, ag set forth im theso papers, 
were entitled to a degree of attention no less prompt than that which 
had been given to the interests and allegations of those whom they 
charged to be their oppressors; yet the subject was not noticed for 
six mouths; if was then infimated to the Nivamut Aduwiut that the 
Governor-general in Council was satisfied that the representations 
confained m one of the petitions, which was anonymous, were grossly 
exaggerated: the satisfaction of Goverament on the acquittal of an 
indigo pn in case of an affray mentioned by Mr. Abmuty, the 
cirenit Judge, was also expressed, but no inquiry was made respecting 
the remaining allegations in Mr. Abontty’s letter, and in the other 
petition, which was signed by 63 persons, 
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) Teter 1, On your consultations gf 12 April 1827, we in recanted an 

Corer engagement which the magistrate of Dacea Jelalpore iad eR from 

tereouse with a? the indigo planters in his district, beginning as follows : Whereas 

; : ee it has come to the knowledge of this court, that at the time of eulti- 

rove, * yating, sowing and cuttings the‘indigo-plant, the proprictors of indigo 

: factories in this district are in the habtt of assent} ling: anu temporarily 
entertaining in their service a number of mien, inhabtlants of this and 
other districts, armed with clubs, spears and other weapons, hy 
whose aid they take forcible possession of disputed crops and Jnnds, 
and cause serious affrays in which people arc fraquently killed: or 
wounded, and by which the peace of the country is seriously disturbed: 
also, that these armed bands frequently watch the opportunity to 
commit decoities and other heinous offences.” "The party to the dead, 
then engages, under a penalty of 3,000 rupees, that be will abstain 
from various acts of violence and oppression which are therein 
enumerated, and that he will submit to the Inws. 

19, As the planters were fully aware that the magistrate had no 
power to exact such an engagement from then, and as they might 
cither have refused to exocute it, or protesto® agaftiat it to tho 
Government or to the Court of Circuit, the act must be considered ag 
voluntary on their part; it is therefore with surprise thal we have 
seen such an admission of their notorious criminality ; brit we cannot 
sufficiently express our concern on observing (hat a inagidtrate should 
have acknowledged, with seeming indifference, that the administration 
of justice in the district under his charge was in so feeble a sue as 
is implied in this document; that instead of enforcing the lews, he 
should have had recourse to the device of penalty honds to induce 
men to ohey them; and that all this should be passed over by the 
Nizamut Adawlut and even by the Government without comment, as 
if it were a matter of course, 

20, You have very properly directed that all cases in which 1 Brite 
ish subject residing in the interior has been guilty of violence, 
oppression of injustice towards the natives, in prosecution ol indigo 
or other commercial transactions, shall be brought to your notice, 
and have declared that in every instance of 1 serious nature you will 
recal the licence under which the individual may be residing in the 
interior; we are of opinion, however, that every éase of violent 
affray attended with aggravating circumstances, in which the seevants 
of an indigo factory have been engaged, whether the Enrepein head 
of the establishment has. been ineluded in the ¢ or not, should 
be examined by the circuit judge, and that the snperintendant of 
police should he required to furnish with his annnil report a spocilic 
statement of those cases, 

21, We desire to be informed whether the superintendant has 
tah se reports required of kim-by your orders of the 

22. Regulation VI. of 1823, having for its object the more prompt 
adjustment of disputes and enforcement of contracts for the enltivation 
of indigo, is very proper as far as it goes; and the remarks and orders 
contained in your letter to the superintendant of police, diated 10th 
July 1823, respecting the violence of the European planters, appear 
to us to be generally judicious; but if, ag you admit to have been the 
case, the planters were frequently in the habit of obliging the ryols to 
receive advances, and of adopting illicit and other improper mituuis t0 
compel them to cultivate indigo, it was of importance that the mest 
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effectual means should Jiave becn used to put a stop to such unwar- ( 


of Government in granting licences to Europeans to reside in the t 
interior, and also the power vested in them by the provisions of section ¢ 
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3, Regulation XXXVILL of 1793, have not been exercised witls that 18:8, 


eaution which the general condtct of the Europeans demanded, and 
that the proceedings of the magistrates lave not been superintended 
with the necessary vigilance and severity. 

23, We direct that, immediately on the receipt of this letter, you 
prepare for our iormation a special report of the British subjects 
and other Europeans residing or holding lands or factories for the 
cultivation or manufacture of indigo in the several districts under 
your presidency ; we desire to know the names and descriptions of 
those persons, and the nature and extent of their establishment, as 
far as it may be in yow' power to ascertain the same; you will state 
whether they have permission to hold lands, or to reside in the inte- 
yior; and you will furnish us with a list and summary of all cases 
recorded in the civil and criminal courts, since 1810, in which they, 
or their principal or armed servants, have heen concerned as plaintiffs 
or defendants in regard to disputes connected with their indigo 
business, Finally, we desire to be distinctly told, whether, in the 
opinion of your Government, or of the judicial authorities generally, 
it is necessary, for the effectual subjection of the indigo planters and 
their servants to the control of law, that any further legislative pro- 
visions should be made in addition to those which already exist. 


(54.)-—-EX TRACT Bengal Judicial Consultations, 
No. 1. Reap a Letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors 
in the Judicial Department, dated the 6th August 1828, 
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(5.)_ Lette® (55,)—r Extract Letter from the Governor-genpral in Comcil at Bengal 


ran Care (Judicial Department), dated §ih September 1R29, * 
mentof Beugal, 


on Tntercouse ‘x § We are sorry to find that the report called for front the neting 


vith Native In- : ay mene the Ist De. 
Tabiiants ©, magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore (Mr. TP. D. pol on Ist De 
8 Sept, 182% Gemifer 1920, does not appear to hayg been furnished. 

. 9, In pursuance of the opinion expressed by your Uonournble 


Court, we haye directed the Nizamut Adawht to instruct the several 
magistrates and joint magistrates to simit to the commissioners of 
cirenit, for their examination, every case of violent alfray, attended 
with aggravating circumstances, in which the servants of an indigo 
factory may hereafter be engaged, whether the European at the head 
of the establishment shall have been included in te charge or not, 
and each of the comniissioners has been desired to furnish # specilie 
statement, of such cases. ° ; . 

10. We beg leave to ¥efer your Honourable Court. to the docu- 
ments noted in the margin, forwarded as separate mumbers in the 
packet, for the information required in this parng raph, ; 

11. The provisions of Regulation VI. 1823, and the state of the 
law alfecting engagements for the cultivation of indigo, have been 
lately under our consideration ; and a reference has been made to 
the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut on the subject, the re- 
sult of which will be reported hereafter to your Honourable Court. 

12, In the mean time the magistrates and joint magistrates through 
out the provirices have been called upon to furnish, in a prescribed 
form, the details necessary to enable us to prepare the special report 
required by your Honourable Court in this paragraph. 














(56,) Tettor (56.)—LETTER in the Judicial Department, from the Governor 
Hea bia general in Council of Bengal, to the Court of Directors, dated Ist 


on Intercourse of June 1830, 
wilh Native Doe Py 
habitants 5 2 A 5 ws : 7 

T June 1880. To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affaira af the Honour 


able the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 








East Indies. . 
WP. Honourable Sirs, ; 
Para. 1. Our last despatch in this department was dated the [8th 
ultimo, 


2. In the 12th paragraph of our letter of the 8U1 September 1829, 
we informed your Honourable Court that the magistrates and joint 
magistrates throughout the provinces had heen called upon to furnish, 
in a prescribed form, the details necessary to enable us to prepare the 
special report of British subjects and other Europeans residing in the 
interior, or holding lands or factories for the cultivation or manufie- 
ture of indigo, required in the 23d paragraph of your [fonourable 

Criminal Con- Court's letter, dated the 6th August 1828, : 

suitstions, 2h 3, "The information was ealled for on the date noted in the margin; 
but up to the month of December the retums had been only partially 

rendered; and, in pwsnance of the Governor-general’s Minmte, reeord- 

ed on the 16th of that month, further information was called for 

from the local officers, and they, as well as the commissioners of 

cireuit and the Nizamift Adawlut, were required to state their opinion, 


¥ Paragraphs 5, 6, aud 7 have been omitted for {he reasons slated in the 
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whether if is necessary, for the eflystual subjection of the indigo (@6.), Detter 
planters and their servants to the control of law, that any further mentof Benyal, 
legislative provisions should he made in addition to those which alrea- on Tntersonrso 
dy exist, aioe 

4, The returns reecived conformahly to the foregoing ordexys are | June tobo. 
entered separately: the first séries, from No. L to No. 98, in reply 
to the orders of the 2{th of March; tle second, from No. 108 to No. 
262, in reply to those of the 29th December. 

5. The whole are recorded on our proceedings of this date, and 

“are herewith subyiitted as separate numbers in the packet, together 
with an Abstract Register, prepared in the secretary’s office, with 
reference to the last series of returns received from the magistrates 
and commissioners of the several divisions. 

G. Tt will alford satisfaction to your Honourable Court to learn from 
those docunents, that tle local officers generally entertain a very fa- 
vourable opinion of the character of the European planters. They are 
represented as kind in their treatment of the natives around them; 
and, with few expections, the local officers do not consider any new 
cnacinents Scessary for their subjection to the control of law. 

7 The Court of Nizamut Adawlut observe, that “ the only mea- 
sures calculated, in the judgment of the court, to secure the proposed 
object, would be cither to enhance the posers conferred on the 
justices of the peace by section 105, of the 53d Geo. 3, ¢. 155, or to 
make it lawful for the Government to appoint commissioners for the 
trial of British subjects charged with allrays, from time to time as 
oveasions may arise for such proceedings. The court are, however, 
by no means prepared to advocate the expediency or necessity of 
either of those measures, ‘The instances which haye been brought 
to the notice of this court, in which British subjects have been per- 
gonally implicated in cases of affray of a scrions nature, have been 
rare, For the suppression of minor offences of this description, the 
magisivate, in his capacity of justice of the peace, is already armed 
with sufficient powers, while the esthblisiment of any anomalous 
jurisdiction authorized to inflict heavy penalties, without the interven- 
tion of trial by jary, would obviously be regarded with extreme jealousy, 
and be attended with many inconveniences.” 

8 Me. Ress is of opinion, that British subjects residing out of 
Calcutta should be rendered ameurble to the criminal laws of the 
country enacted by tho Government, in common with the natives. 
He thinks, that in the very few instances that would occur of Enro- 
peans heing brought to trial, a jury, composed half of natives and half 
of Europeans or descendants of Europeans, might even now be 
assembled; and that, were Europeans freely permitted to settle in the 
country, any difficulty in assembling a jury so composed that might 
at first be experienced, would seon cease to exist. ‘The subject has 
engaged our serions attention, and we hope to be able io submit, in a 
very short dime, the result of our deliberations, in concurrence sith 
tho judges of the Supreme Court, upon this very importuut question. 

We have the honours to be, honourable Sirs, 
Your most faithful humble servants, 
(signed) W, Baariven. 
‘ W. 2. Bavuny. 


Tort William, ist June 1830. CT, Mercacer. 
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(ot) Letter (57) Extract of a LETTER in the Judicial Department, from the 
setatbea, Governor-general in Connell at Bengal, fo the Court of Directors, 
on Twereonrse  -dated Oth November 1930. . 
Waning 7 Para, 8 A memonrrat fram the Indigo Planters of Jussore, aud a 
9 Nov. (830. representation from the house of Mgssra. Mexander and Co. of Cul. 
«criming atta, are recorded on the ammexed date ;* these documents have 
Consnitations, yeference to the Regulations in force relative to the cultivation of 
Qh dune 189, indigo, and ihe contracts between planter and ryot, which are repre- 
"sented by the above-mentioned partics as not alfording a just or 
sufficient protection to individuals cugaged in thereulture of ludigo, 
and praying therefore for some legislative interference on their behalf 
9, Regulation VI, 1823, was enacted with a view to support the 
indigo planters in their just interests in contracts with the cultivators 
who had received advances: adverting, however, to certain points 
voticed in the above documents, it appeared to us thit some further 
provisions might be necessary to accomplish what was intended by 
the enactutent of 1823. We therefore transmitted tle whale of the 
papers to the Nizamut Adawlut, and directed the cougs. to take the 
exisiing faw relative to the transactions between indigo planters and 
ryois cultivating under engagements, into their Gousideration, and to 
report their sentiments on the propositions submitted in the applica- 
tion, and generally, on the best means of affording protection and 
security to the parties concerned. 
10. Several other documents récorded on the same dale, haying 
yeference to the question, were likewise forwarded to the Nizaunut 
Adawlut, ‘ 
LL, On the proceedings above referred to are likowise recorded 
several reports respecting the disturbed state of the districtof Dacca 
Jelalpore, originating in indigo transnctions betwean vival Catorics. 
12, The registrar of the Court of Nizamut Adawlut submitted the 
several Minutes of the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, with 
the draft of a Regulation prepared by Mr. Ross, in the provisions of 
which the court concurred generally, though on the point of Huropoans 
hecoming landed proprietors the court declined giving any opinion, 
‘Lo these Mimutes we beg to refer your Honourable Court, ‘ns well ag 
to the several documents connected with our proceedings of the date 
already specified, for the grounds on which we considered it advisable, 
after mature deliberation, to amend the provisions of Regulation VI, 
1823, and provide more effectually for enforcing the exeention of 
contracts relating to the cultivation and delivery of indigo plant, in 
pursuance of which purpose we passed Regulation V. of 1830, the 
usual number of copies of which were transmitted to to your LHo- 
nourable Court, 
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(98.) Detter (58.)—LETTER from the Registrar to the Nizamut Adalat, to the 
Hein Sea Secretary to Government, dated 8d A pril 1830, 


at of Sir, 
0 = 

tesevntse ‘va Tam desired by the Court of Nizamut Adawlut to acknowledge the 
Nath Snhubie yegeipt of your letters, dated the 29th of December aud 23d nitime 
$ April 1830, with the extract enclosed in the former from a lotter from the fio- 
nowrable the Court of Directors, under dote the Gilt of August 1928, 
requesting the court's opinion as to whether any farther Tegislative 
provisions should be inade, in addition to those alread ly oxistinngs, for 
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the effectual subjection of indigo planters and their servants to the (50-) Eetior 
control of the huv. ‘Adela is Ga, 
2. In reply, T am directed to observe, that the oply measures verument of 
calculated, in the judgment of the court, to secure the propos2d object, rasan on Ins 
would be, either to enhance the power conferred on the justices af the Native Tubabi- 
peace by section 105, Act 53 Geo, 3, ¢. 155, or to make it lawfal for gaps 230. 
the Government to appoint commissioners for the trial of British 
subjects charged with aftrays, from time to time as occasions may 
arise for such proceedings. 
3. ‘The court ara, however, by no means prepared to advocate the 
expediency or necessity of either of these measures. The instances 
which have been brought to the notice of this court, in which British 
subjects have, been personally implicated in cases of aflvay of a serious 
nature, have been rare. For the suppression of minor offences of 
this description the magtstrate, in his capacity of justice of the peace, 
is already armed with sufficient powers; while the establishment of 
any anomalous jurisdiction, authorized io inflict heavy penalties with- 
out the interyention of trial by jury, would obviously be regarded with 
extreme jealffisy, and be attended with many inconveniences. 
4, Mr. Ross directs me to submit, for the consideration of his 
Lordship in Gouncil, the accompanying copy of a Minute, which he has 
deemed it necessary to record on the present occasion. 
: Lam, &e. 
Fort William, 8d April 1830, (igned) W. EH. Macnaenreen, Registrar. 




















(9)—MINUTE by Mr. Ross. (49) Mv Rose's 
Minate, on Ine 
In the remark contained-in the 3d paragraph of this reply to the Wrourse with 
Judicial Scevetary’s Jetter, viz, “that British subjects are rarcly tanw;, ons 
charged with the commiasion of serious affrays,” | entirely concur ; | April 1830. 
and it should be added, that they are even more rarely charged with the 
commission of offences of any other kind. Yam of opinion, however, that 
British suljects, residing out of Calcutta, should be rendered amenable 
to the criminal laws of the country enacted by the.G@overnment, in 
common with the natives, ‘Phe tribunals appointed to administer 
those laws, if competent to administer ther justly to the natives, and 
to Europeans not British subjects, must surely be considered com 
petent to adntinister them also to British subjcets. 
British subjects, choosing to reside within the jurisdiction of the 
country tribunals, could not object to being rendered amenable to 
them, on any other ground than that of their defective constitution or 
character; but that is on objection which might be urged against 
them with more reason by the vatives, who cannot withdraw from 
their jurisdiction; and it is one which, if well founded, may be and 
ought to be removed. 
A British subject brought’to drial for a serious offence before a 
court of circuit, might have the option of being tried by a jury; and 
indeed the game option might be allowed to natives, in causes in which 
atrial by jury might be deemed necessary to ensure the attaiument 
of Justice, . 
in the very few instanees that would occur of Europeans being 
brought to trial, a jury, composed half of natives and half of Europeans 
or descendants of iéuropeans, might even now be assembled; and 
were Huropeaus freely permitted to settle in the country, any, diffi- 
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* (9) Mr-Rose’s culty in assembling a jury so composed, that might at first he experi. 
Minute, on Th on ood, would soon cease to exist, 


si ‘ vith . o ope 
Nuave Toabi- Fort William, Ist April 1830. (signed) A, Ross, 
tants 5 : Sess mnanaha coscsganapta ots a8 
: iz 








1 April 1830. 
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Tifs following Sratemmyy 1s presented by the Sceretary, 


oe Seances a eemnton detente 


(61) My. Ler. G1)—MUNUTE by Mr. Leycester, 
epee uns As far as 1 ean judge of the order of the magistrate of Marreedpore 
yn its English dress, it appears greatly niuiscaust raed, wad thet it ig 
anything but an “instruction uot to sow their stipulated dand antes 
agreeable to themselves.” . 
The exact purport of the order can only be clearly understood in 
its original. : 


I much suspect that the provisions of Regulation V1. of 1823, have 
very seldom if ever been resorted to by our tadigo planters, Under 
this Regulation they can get summary awards, and having got them, 
they are entitled to place a wateh over the said “defined spot of land,” 
and to the “aid of the police in their favour” i 

1 know of no possible further aid that it could be desirable to grant; 
indeed the only two which ocew would be quite inadmissible, violation 
of the property of the contractor, or violation of his person. 

The above process too is equally conelusive against inierlopers who 
wish to tamper with people who have entered into contracts; the 
summary award shuts the interloper ont. 

The great digiculty is assumed from the excessive poverty of the 
tenant, and the excessive wealth calculated to be made out of the 
produce of his labour, ‘This certaily is a very uunatural state of 
affairs; and not paralleled in any other article of produce, and which 
nist, | suppose, remedy itself by relieving the poverty of the ryot, 
through a reduetion in the profit of the indigo planter; and ih may be 
calculated that then the ryot avill be actuated by the stimulus of in- 
terest to. fulfil his contract. * 

It shoud be recollected that the whole or nearly the whole cultiva- 
tion of the country is, as specitied.in the preanthle of Regulation VE 
of 1823, carried on with borrowed ¢apital; aud thet the enpitalists 
who so lend their money to ensure a certain produce, are entitled to 
the same protection from the Legislature as the speeutator in indigo, 
But it seems to me that there is no fair proportion preserved in 
awarding penalties, when the failing and bimkrupt contractor, without 
any impeachment of dishonesty, is declared liable fon penalty 
amounting to 300 per cent, 

In legislating to secure the just rights of indigo plauters, we must 
not lose sight of the fact, that there are two parties concerned; and if 
the conditions imposed on the ryot are such that no reasonable person 
purposing to act an honest part would engage under them, | think we 
muy be certain that we are legislating in tavour of one chiss at tle 
expense of another, and that from natural causes sneha system of 
legislation must prove inoperative and ineffectal: and such Heenis to 
me the rule of imposing on a failure, involving no imputation of 
fraud, a penalty of 300 per cent. - i 
. 4 (signed) W. Levcusrer. 

: 





























* This Stalemeut of Envopem Tadigo Planters, &o, i several distri i 
is | I Co igo Planters, &o, in the ceveral distriats, &u, with @ supple 
menlary Statement af ditto, will be found in tho Appendix to Part UW Bo, a a 
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(62.)—ADDITIONAL MINUTE by Mr. Leycester. 


1 

T prsmr to add a few words to the foregoing observations. Tt has & 
been rewired that the Regulation VI. of 1823, authorizes indigo ines, 
planiers holding summary decrees, to place a watch over the indigo 
crop; that it does not do so if no such crop is produced; in other 
words, that the Regulation affords mo aid in the extreine case of the 
contractor omitting to cultivate altogether, 

Such perhaps is the letter; but we are considering a remedial law 
and not a oviminal one: that such luv, admitting that the indigo 
planter hag a lien $n the land, should exclusively allow a watchman 
to be placed over that land for the protection of the crop, and not for 
the production of the srme, would, [ think, be a wrong construction, 

That aman holding « lien on any land for its cultivation with indigo, 
‘should sit quietly by and see it cultivated with potatoes, wonld only 
show ihat aman may have a lien without any tie, or a tie without 
any lien. 

Section 5, Regulation VII. of 1819, declaring contracting workmen 
guilty of aug wilfel breach of contract liable to punishment by a 
niigistrate, is, I should suppose, as applicable to an indigo contract 
as to any ot! But a great trade will never be carried on or bene- 
fied by a bill of pains and penalties, and { apprehend the section 
quoted lias never been acted Bf since it was promulgated ; and it does 
not seem to have been considered that there are two parties to a 
contyact, and that there can be no justice in declaring one party liable 
to punishment as for a misdemeanor or for a breach of contract, and 
not the other party also, as, for instance, in making advances, &e, 

Ushould, with Mv. Ross, very much like to see British subjects App. No. Gi 
allowed to acquire landed property by free purchase or other contract, 
not merely for indigo or coffee, but for general purposes, ‘The rules 
however which he would establish for the regulation of contracts 
between the indigo planter and the cultivator, however good in them- 
selves, ave | fear far too intricate and tpo complex for practical use, 
nor do [see whence the public functionnrics required are to come 
from; with any people like the present moonsiff’s | apprehend it would 
be fearful odds for the poor ryo I think it would be far more 
desivable if the indigo plants were produced without the intervention 
of contracts and advances, and the crop hrought into the market, and 
the price regulated by the demand, as other crops are. ‘There would 
then be some reciprocity of interest between the producer of the 
plant and the consunier of it, which cannot be said to he the case 
at present. 

But whatever is resolved on, T trust it will be made of a general 
nature, tucluding cotton, sugar, and all other articles, and not be 



































restricted to indigo alone, (signed) W. Lnycesver. 
ae te =: anno os aa 
(63.)—-MINUTE by Mr, Ross, dated 21st September 1829, (68.) Tudiga 
nil vir. 





‘Ty is undeniable that tho evils which induced the cnactinent of Ross's Minute; 


Regulation VL of 1923 are still experienced, and it must also, [ think, #1-Sept, 1809, 
be admitted that the provisions of that Regulation are not calculated better trom 
to obviate those evils, eetetacy. 16 
Although, however, the Regulation referred to is defective, T ap- indicial De: 
prehend that the continuande of the evils complained of is not so much paar at 
attributable to its defects as to the imefliciency of the tribanals olativeton Ree 


authorized to carry its proyisious into exccution; and that were it stlation VL. of 
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" 4828, for = amended, it would still be as inoperative as it has hitherto heen, if left 
forcing ee” to be enforced by the same tribunals. : 
tracts forthe ¢ Tt must be kept in mind that the courts at the sudder stations of the 
gultivation ove several zillahs are the only tribunals authorized to take coguizance of 
goplunt. Letter djspwtes arising between European indigo manufacturersand the ryots 
From Die a who contract to supply them with indigo plant; and that those courts are 
on tho same’ from their situations, and the great extent of country over which they 
subject, Lelter have jurisdiction, inaccessible to the majority of the ryots, wnd from 
tel Sth Juve,on necumulation of business, obstructing and retarding their proceedings, 
the ‘sme sub- of little avail to the manufacturers, si 
trom Ditto, da- There ig in reality no provision made for administering any law to 
fed 25ih Aug. these two classes, and that fact alone is sufficient to account for the 
eubject disorder that prevails in the indigo districts, The ryots, feeling no 
assurance that they will be allowed to reap the produce of their labour, 
aye easily induced to engage to cultivate their lands for the manufac. 
turers on any terms; but they do not seem to consider the contracts 
entered into under such circumstances as voluntary on their part, and 
it may therefore be believed, that they have little scruple in employ- 
ing all the means they are said to resort to, in order to evade 
performance when any advantage can be gained by so doing. The 
manufacturers too find that they have nothing to depend on but their 
own means for preventing the loss of tify capital and of time to which 
they would be subjected by the non-~execution of the ryot’s contracts; 
and they therefore maintain large establishments of armod men, to 
enforce the execution of those contracts. Thus the two classes are 
compelled to resort to the means of self-protection which they are 
both blamed for employing. ; ; 

It may be observed, that it is owing to this non-existence of any 
provision for administering justice, that in the districts possessing the 
advantages of soil and climate adapted for the production of indigo, 
the establishment of rival factorics has not been always followed by 
so much benefit to the native population as might have been expected. 
Competition has doubtless raised the cost of the indigo plat to the 
rival manufacturers; but the increase, instead of being received by 
the cultivators of the plant, in the shape of an advance of its price, ag 
it ought to he, and as it would be were they duly protected, is con- 
sumed by the armed establishments, which, as 1 have above mentioned, 
the want of other protection obliges the manufaturer to maintain. 

Jt seems to me, therefore, that the first thing necessary to be done 
to remedy the evils complained of is, to make provision for ensuring 
to the cultivators as well as to the manufacturers that protection 
which the law ought to afford to them; and that, I conceive, can he 
accomplished in no other way than by raising the qualifications and 
powers of the courts of the moonsiffs, Those courts are the only 
tribunals so situated as,to be accessible to both partics, and capable 
of administering justice equally to both, In them only can poor 
suitors, as well as rich, personally attend to the investigation of their 
suits; an advantage essential in trials, in the first instance, to the 
attainment of justice, and which the due performance of the functions 
of investigation requires that all courts of original jurisdiction should 
be capable of affording. They alone, in fact, possess. the most im- 
portant of the requisites to the competency of courts of original 
Jurisdiction, and they are as susceptible df being rendered competent 
m other respects to discharge the functions of such courts as any of 
the other established tribunals, 
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From the foregoing ebservations, } would not be understood to (9) Indigo 


think that the establishment of an efficient system of local judicature p, 
would be sufficient to relieve the indigo manufacturers from the dite 2 
ficulties ‘they have to contend againgt: a prompt administration of 
justice would doubtless remove tiose diffizultics in the few cases in * 
which the persons who contract to supply the indigo plant are men 
of substance; but in the numerous cases in which the contractors are 
needy ryots, without any property whatever, the existing laws, if 
enforced, would increase, and not remove, the difficulties complained 
of. Iwill, therefore, beg leave to suggest the measures, which with 
reference to these last-mentioncd cases, [ conceive it would be advis- 
able to adopt for amending the laws affecting. indigo manufacturers, 
supposing an efficient system of jadicature to be established. 

The cases referred tg may be classed under two heads: lst, Those 
in which ryots, after receiving advances of, money and contracting for the 
cultivation and delivery of indigo plant, do not sow any land with indigo 
seed, and consequently have no plant to deliver. 2d, Those in which 
contracting rypls, afler having sown land with indigo seed, refuse tu deliver 
the produce to the manufacturer who advanced his money for it, In the 
cases coming under the first head there is no remedy whatever provided 
in any Regulation in the judicial code. In those coming under the 
second head, Regulation VI: of 1823 allows a process intended to 
secure the growing plant to the manufacturer entitled to it; but that 
process, although summary, cannot be issued with the celerity requisite, 
and consequently is unavailing. + In both classes of cases, therefore, 
neither Regulation VI. of 1823, nor any other enactment, contains 
any provision calculated to protect the manufacturers against possible 
dishonesty on the part of those with whom they must deal. Ju regard, 
indeed, to the European manufacturer, the luv, as it now stands, is, 
as I before observed, worse than defective, It compels him to resort 
vo the system of making advances for his indigo plant, and at the 
same time debars him from availing himself of the only security he 
can haye against the losses to which that system exposes him, Jt 
places him in the predicament of haying to choose either passively to 
submit to those losses, or to incur the consequences of acting illegally 
in order to avert them. . 

In endeavouring to provide a remedy for this obvious injustice, 
there are two considerations to be attended to, and they suggest 
the measures by which the remedy sought for may be afforded, 
One is, that a ryot who requires an advance of capital to enable 
him to cultivate his laud, has nothing to affer as security for its 
repayment but the capability of his land to yield produce of value 
equal to the amount of the advance: the other is, that they secu- 
rity will be unavailing if any delay be made in providing either for 
ploughing or sowing the lund ut the proper season, or for preventing 
the, produce, when ripe, being carried of. The measures suggested by 
those ‘considerations, are, the removal of the prohibition against Euro- 
peans holding lands ; and the empowering indigo manufacturers to attach 
and take the usufruct of land to the produce of which they have acquired 
a vight by contract with the occupant, immediately upon the latler refu- 
sing to plough or reap, or to do any act necessary to enable him to fulfil 
the conditions of his contract. x 

By the adoption of these measures, not only would difficulties which 
the existing laws oppose to the indigo mariufacturers in the conduct 
of their business be removed, but other important advantages might 
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” (93,) Tadige be expected to result; among whieh may be mentioned the disconti- 
pies inne, Nuance of the practice of Europeans renting lands in fictitions names, 
2) ‘Sept. 1829.” aad of the evils which that practice gives rise to; the introduction 

of a respectable and intelliggnt class of indigo-plant farmers, who, 
‘ being able to maintain their rights, would not be induced to enter 

“into contracts on terms lower that the demand for their produee 
would entitle them to, and whose self-interest would be sutficient to 
induce them to fulfil their contracts; and, lastly, the general im- 
provement of the agriculture of the country, and an increase of all 
the valuable products of its soil and climate. . in 

I have put into the form of a draft of a Regulation (and which is 
herewith submitted to the Court), the rules which | conceive it would 
be proper to enact to give effect to the measures above suggested, 

In the event of its being deemed advisable to adopt them, the notes, 
appended to the draft alford all the explinations in regurd to the 
rules proposed that seem to be. required ; and L have, therefore, only 
to request in this place, that it may be kept in mind that: they haye 
been framed on the supposition that the local courts af jalientars, by 
which only they can be carried into execution, will b& rl ised to the 
footing on which those courts should be placed to qualify them to 
perform the functions assigned to them; and [ many add, that until 
the local courts shall be rendered fit to be entrusted with the dis. 
charge of those functions, it is not to be expected that ‘ny amend. 
ment of the existing law that can be proposed with a view to tho 
correction of the evils under consideration, will be productive of 
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advantage. 
(signed) A, Ross, 
a aE Ne eee Ee So, 
(G4) Tnilizo (64)—MINUTE by Mr, Sealy, dated 28th May 1329, 


Seale Minnte By clause 3, section 5, Regulation VI. 1823, the indigo planter 

28 May 1820. who has made advances to a ryot who has disposed of the Weed to 
another, is at liberty in a regular suit to prosecute the ryot, and the 
individual to whom such produce was sold or delivered, conjointly. 1 
do not see why he should not be allowed to do the same in a summary 
suit, as the evil complained of appears to be very extensive; that is, 
the ryots who have received advances declining to sow thieir lands 
with indigo sted, I would extend the powers contained in section 5, 
Regulation VII. 1819, to contracts for the cultivation of indigo. This 
will go a*great way to put a stop to the frauds now practised by 
ryots and their evil advisers, and may in the end diminish the num- 
ber of affrays that now annually take place for indigo lauds, which 
are invariably attended with severe wounding, and frequently with 
loss - Bf life, in consequence of planters entertaining bodies of fight- 
ing men for the express purpose of fighting their batiles on such 
occasions, # 

(signed) CT, Suan, 














Gracters ~ @5)—-MINUTE by Mr. Ratéray, dated 30th May 1829. 
Rattay's Mic ‘Tar preamble to Regulation VI. of 1823, adinits that it seems rea- 
80 May 1829, SOnable that. the person who advances seed and capital, or capital 
only, for the expense of cultivation on a dgtined pareel of land, should 
he ‘considered to possess a lien and interest in the indigo plait pro- 
dueed on that land, when so stipulated in a written “engagement 
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between tle parties, and especially in eases in which such written en- a) 
agement may have been duly registered under the provisions of Rate 
Regulation XXiIL. 1812; and | that it should not be in the power of a 30 May 480) 
ryot who has already conditioned for, the delivery of the produce of 
his land to one person, to break the condition by a clandestine and 
fraudulent transfer of such produce to another, 

With a view to the accomplishment of what is here admitted to 
appear reasonable, the above Regulation was enacted; and expori- 
ence has proved that it has, if not entirely, so far failed in its object, 
as to render a modification of tt obviously expedient. 

1 cannot better exhibit the Joss and vexation to which indigo plan- - 
ters now stand exposed than by quoting an anonymous writer (one 
of themselves, [ presume), a communication from whom lately ap- 
speared in one of the publie prints of this presidency. “Jt mast,” 
thjg writer observes, “be considered that the sowing of indigo admits 
of no delay. When the lands are prepared for the reception of the 
seed, and rain falls, no time must be lost, Delay, that in all cases is 
dangerous, in this instance is ruinous; etther the lands must be sown 
at once, gr™not at all, Hence it will appear, that the speculative 
vedress of the Regulation (VL of 1823) teems with consequences to 
the indigo planter which would be ‘more aptly expressed under the 
term grievance ; the means would infallibly entail the very eyil sought 
to be removed. During the progress of the litigation, the sowing 
geason passes away; and the issue at best must prove disadvanta- 
geous to the planter, who sues a fraudulent defendant who can prove 
himself insolvent, in tho event of being cast, by the aid of a few 
oaths, which le can procure as cheap as eggs, By way of exempli- 
fication, L will put a ease, neither improbable nor of unusual oecur- 
rence in different, degrees, which will show how this Reyulation is 
likely to operate on the interests of the planters :—I make advances 
to 2,000 ryots, who agree to sub-let to and cultivate for me two or 
three beegahs of indigo each, on receiving at the rate of two rupees 
per beegah, The money is paid four or five months before the sow 
ing season commences, during which tine [ an much gratified by the 
care and attention they evince in preparing the lands; mrd | already 
hegin to calculate the probable balance that next manufacturing 
season will place to my credit in the agent’s books. Rain comes, but 
no ryot appears for seed; when, after a little patient delay, I send to 
them, and proceed tp compel them, a few at a time. Away tio of 
them hie to the magistrate, and complain that L have taken away 
their paddy lands (they having become acquainted with a Regulation 
which prohibits compulsory measures being used towards them in 
such cases), and [am summoned and appear, The fact of advances 
having been made is not denied; but the complainants szeear that the 
lands in question were not those intended for indigo; and so [ be- 
come, by the fiat of the court, subject to the consequences of an 
infringement of the Regulation, The conquering ryots repair home, 
where the news of my defeat emboldens the rest to persevere in their 
ofiginal resolution of withholding the lands; and the only remedy 
left me is to enter 1,993 separate actions for damages, which the de- 
defendants cannot make good. The glaring injustice here done me 
necd not be dwelt upon. ‘Phe very prosecution of my actions would 
oeeupy at least six months, if the judge should happen to be very 
assiduous; during which time the season has slipped away, the lands 
lie fallow, or have yielded uther crops to their roguish occupiers, and 
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{ am grinned at as a fool, and eadvised to he move cautious for the 
fuiure in making advances, when perhaps those 1 have already made, 
ahd the expenses incurred in prosecuting my right, vender the advicg 
quite superfluous. Some may think, that by referring disputes of thig 
natuse to the darogahs for their report, the evil might be averted, 
and the ends of justice attained; buf this arrangement would prove 
as little caleulated to promote impartial justice as tho Regulation, 
so long as the office of darogah is filled in the manner it now is.” 
Now if this be a fair exhibition of facts, and | believe it to be with. 
out any exaggeration, it must be admitted that legislative interference 
is urgently called for. All the obligation | would impose is, that of 
an honest performance of a voluntary contract; and after ufording 
to the subject much thought, and making myself as fully acquainted 
with if as opportunity. has permitted, I vontuye to suggest the follow., 
ing rules, as calculated to relieve the planter, without any hardship 
or injustice towards those who now oppose such fearful odds to all 
fair dealing, under the very law enacted to promote and preserve it, 








Prorossp Movirication of Section 5, Regulation VI. of 1823, 


Ist, In cases in which a ryot or other cultivator of the soil, who 
may have received advances and entered into written engagements 
for the cultivation of indigo or other plant or produce of the soil, in 
the mamer ihdicated in Regulation VI. 1823, shall hive failed to cul- 
tivate the land specified, or having cultivated it, shall have failed or 
refuse to complete his engagement, or shall have sold or made ee 
with or transferred the produce to another person, the party with 
whom such agreement was first made shall be at liberty to apply for 
redress to the magistrate or joint-magistrate within ‘whose jurisdiction 
the land may be; or to institute, at his option, cither a summary or a 
regular suit in the civil court against the said ryot or cultivator, or 
the party at whose instigationethe said ryot or cultivator shall have 
so failed, or both, as shall appear to the plaintif expedient. 

diy. If the application be made to the magistrate or joint-magis- 
trate, the case shall be disposed of under sect. 5, Regulation VIL. 1819; , 
and pending the imprisonment of the ryot, if the charge be anb- 
stantiated, aud after his release, till such time as lic shall proceed to a 
due ‘performance of his engagement, the plaintiff shall be put in pos- 
session of the land the cultivation or produce of which he may have 
contracted for, with liberty to complete the said cultivation, or to 
reap or collect the said produce at his own expense, having his remedy 
for the said expense by a summary or regular civil action against the 
said ryot, or the party at whose instigation the latter shall be proved 
to have so failed, or both, in the manner hereinafter provided for, 

3dly. If a summary civil process shall be adopted in. the first in- 
stance, and the cause (upon the grounds stated in the next following. 
section) be decided in favour of the plaintiff, the defendant or de- 
fendants each shall be subject to the payment of the amount of the 
advances actually received by the said ryot or cultivator, with interest 
on the same, and the costs of summary process; the claim for the 
amount of any further loss sustained by the nonperformance of the 
contract being cognizable only under a regular suit. But in this 
case of summary process the plaintiff shal} not be entitled to posses: 
sion of the land, as provided in the preceding section, the suit being 
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considered as instituted solely for the recovery of loss already sus- (85.) Tudigo 
tained by the advances or expense above mentioned, and not with a Rattay's a 
view to any prospective benefit to be derived from the soil. But Bites 
nothing herein shall prevent a prior agplication to the criminal court, ah Boy NER. 
as provided for by the preceding section, if the party aggrieved. shall 
seek his remedy in the manner and to the end therein stated. 
4thly. If the plainti® shall seek the remedy by a regular suit, the 
case shall be tried and decided under the principles and provisions of 
the general Regulations; provided, however, that where a ryot shall 
have voluntarily executed a deed of engagement, stipulating to cul- 
tivate indigo or other plant or produce of the soil on a‘ specified 
portion of land, and to deliver the produce of such land to one 
individual, and shall have subsequently sold or delivered such produce 
,to another, or have failed to prepare or cultivate such land at the 
instigation of another, the aggrievéd party shall bo at liberty to pro- 
secute the ryot and the individual to whom such produce may have 
been sold or delivered, or who shall so have instigated the contractor, 
conjointly; and if it be established that the individual receiving the 
produce, or’so instigating, was at the time aware of the prior engage- 
ment, suclr individual, and the ryot or cultivator, shall be jointly or 
severally held answerable for the full amount of the penalty specified 
in the original agreement, together with all costs and expenses of 
the suit, ; 
Sthly. If no fraud or dishonest dealing be established, and the 
failure of a-ryot or other contractor to execute the stipulations of his 
engagement be owing to accident or other cause not implying fraud 
or dishonesty, the remedy shall be as in common cases of contract 
failure, provided for by the Regulations gencrally. Appeals must of 
- cow'se be provided for, as should facilities to, the registry of contracts. 
@igned) RH. Rarrray. 





~ iad 
(66.)—MINUTE by Mr. Turnbull, dated 2d July 1829. G0.) Indigo 
Tur eager competition noticed in the preamble to Regulation VI, Puraball's Mi- 
* 1823, commenced in the preceding year ; and holding, as I then did, 3 ui) 159, 
the situation of judge and magistrate of Nuddea, I had some opportu- 
nity of witnessing the scenes of contention and strife ensuing from 
the various and conflicting interests to which that competition gave 
vise. The disorders which then prevailed in that and the neighhour- 
ing indigo disiricts, have, [ believe, nothing abated to the present day, 
and they are certainly such as to call for the serious interposition of 
Government. From the moment of ploughing the land and sowing 
the seed, to the season of reaping the crop, the whole district is 
thrown into a state of ferment. he most daring breaches of the 
peace are committed in the face of our police officers, and even the 
magistrate himself, In utter’defiance of all law and authority, large 
hodies of armed men are avowedly entertained for the express purpose 
of taking or retaining forcible possession of lands or crops. Violent 
affrays, or rather regular pitched battles ensue, attended with blood- 
shed and homicide. Our police establishments are corrupted, and the 
darogahs are said notoriously to be in the pay of the planters, European 
or native, to secure their gpod oflices, Private assassinations occa- 
sionally occur, and forgery and perjury have their full sway; in short, 
every species of crime is commitied, and in the list I should not omit 
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" (69.) Tndign false charges of murder, arson, &e, which are very common, and are 
Planters: Als the most harassing of all to the accnsed as well as to the magistrate, 


‘Parnbull’s 
Minute ; 
2 July 1820. 


If such are the consequences of the present system of indigo cultivation 
in the Bengal districts, and that,they are so will not, I think, be disputed, 
it is eertainly high time that decisive measures should be adopted to 
put dawn evils of such magnitude, independently of the question more 
immediately under consideration, of affording protection to the rights 
and interests of the numerous individuals concerned. The practices 
noticed in the papers which have originated the present discussion, 
no doubt prevail to a considerable extent, and are the common subject 
of complaint. _ I particularly remember one instance in which a ryot 
acknowledged before me, that he had in quick succession taken 
advances from and entered into engagements with three separate 
establishments for the same parcel of Itud. | ‘Chis was clearly an act, 
of fraud, and would, 1 take it, be criminally panishable undey the 
Mahomedan law and the Regulations already in force, ag well in the 
ryot as in any others who should be proved to have knowingly parti- 
cipated, and wilfully aided and abetted therein: but would this reach 
the evil? I fear not; on the contrary, if such a powet™ were at all 
abused or indiscreetly applied, if resort were had to it frequently and 
vexatiously to harass or intimidate the ryots; if it were not restricted 
to cases of a glaring and flagrant character, the planter would soon 
discover that be had used an instrument to his own destruction, The 
principal source of all the mischief may, I fancy, be traced to the 
contract formed with the ryot, which is sometimes not in writing, is 
frequently insufficiently defined, and is generally extromely unfavour- 
able to the ryot, rendering him in fret a slave to the establishment 
with which he has once engaged, and thereby preventing an open and 
fair competition to all, which would afford the only true and effectual 
remedy. Too much also, it-is said, is entrusted to dewins, naibs, 
gomashtas, and numerous others employed by the planter, who I fear 
looks but lite beyond the quantity of land procured for him, and 
does not pay sufficient attention to the means by which it has been 
obtained, so that at the critical period there is a general scramble. 
Tn such a state of things it. cannot be matter of much surprise that 
the ryot, who is acknowledged to be in poverty, and has perhaps been 
labouring in vain for years “to work off his old balances,” as it is 
called, should readily yield to the temptation of an offer of money 
from a rival factory to pay off his old score, and thereby liberate 
himself from thraldom, as well as engage on more favourable terms. 
The evils, therefore, being inherent in the system itself, this must 
undergo a change before. any real good can be done by legislative 
provision. The planter must be prepared to admit a fair and open 
competition; he must not seek to undermine his neighbour by allow- 
ing his native agents to interfere secretly with ryots already under 
engagements, or-to put-him down vi ef amis with hired Lutheeals; he 
must secure his ryot by other means. than a contract which bears him 
down .so heavily that. he can have little hope of fulfilling its obliga- 
tion, and which drives him therefore to artifices and intrigues for 
immediate relief, though ultimately leading to his own rain as well as 
to the infwy of his employer. He must, in short, endeavour to 
attach him to his interest, not by force, but by indulgence, kindness 
and liberality ; and if his ueighbour rises higher in terms than him- 
self, he must either meet him by corresponding liberality on his own 
part, or leave the ryot free to act as the latter may deem most con- 
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ducive to his own interest. The difficulty of framing rules calculated ((¥.) Tudign 
to ameliorate the system, so that it shall work beneficially to all con-tunhal’s 
cerned, and afford prompt redress for the various grievances conl- Mane 
plained of by either party, has heen always felt and acknowledged, “""% i: 
The Regulations already provide that a preference shall be given to 
registered deeds of contracts; but the obstacles are so great, in ex- 
pense of siamp-paper, fees of registry, distance from the sudder 
station, &c. ihat it is seldom or never resorted to; indeed it is im- 
practicable. If any plan could be devised to encourage a more 
general resort to,the practice of registry, by reducing the expense 
and rendering the means more accessible to the parties, a great point 
would no doubt be gained; not only that a contract thus formally 
sanctioned has greater force with the parties, and would perhaps de- 
ter many from an attempt to violate it, but also because it would ge- 
nerally enable the cour? to determine more readily on the validity of | 
the engagement, without being compelled, as they frequently are 
at present, to enter into a lengthened investigation, the result of 
which depending upon conflicting testimony, must always be doubt- 
fal, and oftél: erroneous, and the delay of which generally defenis 
its whole object. In the difficulties which present themselves, the 
only remedy which occurred to me, is the establishing subordinate 
offices of registry in cach thannah division, to be held by natives or 
others specially appointed for the purpose, and placed under the 
general superintendence and control of the registrar of the district, 
or other European. officer.at the sudder stations, to whom a daily 
report should. be made of all registered deeds, and by whom they 
should be forthwith entered in a general registry book kept separately 
for the purpose, under such forms and checks as should be found 
necessary to render it-an authentic and useful public record, I can 
however but throw out the hint, as 1 am sensible that many obstacles 
may occur in the details (even if Government should be willing to in- 
cur the additional expense) to render any plan of this nature practi- 
cally efficient and useful with the medus we have at’ our disposal, 
Unfortunately the same difliculty opposes every suggestion which 
offers itself: let us consider the vast interests that are involved in the 
matter under discussion, not merely in the lacks of rupees that are 
annually at stake, but as variously alfecting the greater part of a 
large aud populous district, and consider at tlie same moment the 
means we at present possess of affording prompt and effectual redress 
in the countless disputes which cannot but arise from such a state of 
things. A single factory may have formed upwards of a thousand 
contracts; the party may be distant from the only courts now open 
to them, from 50 to L00 miles; those courts are already overwhelined ; 
the matters in dispute press for decision, and cannot wait the ordinary 
course, for delay would render the decision nugatory, aud worse, as 
the parties-would have been needlessly «subjected to annoyance and 
expense, What then is the remedy? | confess that [ am ata loss to 
propose any other than the appointment of a respectable sudder amecn 
in cach thannah division, with a salary or authorized emoluments, 
such as would incite him to a faithful and honest discharge of the 
important trusts which must necessarily be confided to him. 


(signed), = M. H. Tornpute. 
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(67.)--REGULATION proposed by Mr. Ross. 


A Recvtatton to provide more effectually for enforcing the exect. 
tion of Contracts relatifig to the cultivating and delivery of 
‘(Indigo Plant; to remove the existing prohibition agninst Iuro- 
peans occupying Land for the cultivation of Indigo Plant or 
other purposes; to make all Suits relating to the cultivation and 
to Contracts for the delivery of the said Plant cognizable in the 
Courts of the Moonsiffs, und to declare the cutting down or da: 
maging of Indigo crops in certain eases an offence punishable 
by the Courts of Criminal Judicature: passed by the Governor 
general in Council, &c. ‘ 


Wuerrras Regulation VI. of 1823, for enforcing the execution of 
contracts relating to the cultivation and delivery of indigo plant, 
having failed to diminish in any degree the evils which induced its 
enactment, it has become necessary to make more eflectual provision 
for remedying those evils: And whereas it is necessgpy to that end 
that Europeans should be authorized to occupy land for the cultiva- 
tion of indigo plant; and-also expedient, with a view to the general 
improvement of ‘the agriculture of the country, that permission 
should be granted to them to purchase, lease and hold land for that 
and other purposes: And whereas it is at the saine time necessary for 
the protection of the ryots and other occupants of the soil, that all 
complaints and suits relating to contracts for the cultivation and delt- 
very of indigo plant, and to the possession and produce of lands cul- 
tivated with that plant, should be cognizable in the courts of tho 
moonsiffs, the only established tribunals accessible to the great body 
of the cultivating ¢lasses ; And whereas it is morcover judged ae 
that the cutting down or wilfully damaging indigo crops lor the pwr 
pose of injuring any individual having an interest thereim, should be 
declared an offence punishable by the courts of criminal jadicature 
the following Rules have been enacted, to be in force from the date 
of their promulgation throughout the territories subject to the presi- 
dency of Fort William, : . 

Ul. First.—Sections 3, 4, 5 and 6, of Regulation XXXVI. of 1793; 
Regulation XXXIIL ; and Sections 3, 4, 5 and 6, of Regulation XLVIHIL 
of 1795; Sections 3, 4, Sand 6, of Regulation XLX, of 1803; Regu; 
lation VI, 1823, and Regulation V. of 1824, are hereby rescinded. 

Second—-Such parts of Regulation KKUL of IGL4, of Regulation 
XIX, of 1817, and of any other Regulation in force, as may be in- 
consistent with any of the Rules hereinafter cnacted, are to be con- 
sidered as null and of non-effect in regard to enses coming within the 
provisions of this Regulation. a 

IU, Europeans are hereby permitted to purchase, rent and occupy 
land for the cultivation of indigo plant or any other purpose ; and 
all Europeans, as well British subjects as others, who may avail them- 
selves of this pernussion, shall be held to be amenable in common 
Age ran es of the country to the courts of the moonsiffs, and 
bee ed anit courts of the district in which the lands purchased, 

pied by them may be situated, in all matters relating 
+. 


* The Marginal Abstract to this Reeutati sitted 4 hel vieai 
foand appeull to Me: Privsops ne gesitaion es ast omitted as a mach more concise ure will be 
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to such lands which may be cognizable in those courts under this or sy) slndiga 
any other Regulation in force.* ulation Sac 

IV. It is hereby declared, that ryots and all oceupants of lands, posed by ab. 
while their right of occupancy exists, aye at liberty, so far as may be a duly 1829. 
consistent with the conditions of their tenures, to cultivate any article 
of produce, and to engage for the cultivation of indigo plant with the 
owner or manager of any indigo factory whcresoever situated, or with . 
any person with whom they may judge it to be most conducive to 
their interest to engage; and it is hereby further declared, that owners 
or managers of indigo factories shall not be considered to have any 
right to the produce of Jands wheresocver situated, but what may be 
derived to them by purchase, lease or other contract, voluntarily 
entered into by the owners or other persons having legal occupancy 
of the landst. 

Y. First.-—Persons engaged in the manufacture of indigo dye, who 
may advance capital for the cultivation of indigo plant, or parcels of 
land of certain defined limits, shall be considered to have a lien or 
interest in the produce of such parcels of land, and shall be entiled 
to avail thémselves of the means authorized by this Regulation for 
protecting that interest; provided that in each case the conditious on 
which the advance of capital may be made shall be recorded in a 
written deed or instrument, and agreed to by the party receiving the 
advance before two or more witnesses, not being servants or depen- 
dants of the other party; and provided also, that the deed shall contain 
a specification of the particulars mentioned in the following clause, 
and shall be registered in the court of the moonsiff of the jurisdiction in 
which the parcel of land engaged for may be situated, and advertised 
in the village in which the land may be included, at least throe montlis 
before the date fixed for commencing the cultivation of the landt. 








* The considerations which appear to rendor it advisable to grant v general permission (o Baro- 
peans to hold lands are the following : : 

Ist. Without allowing indigo mauulacturers to oceupy Xinds in the particular cuses referred to in 
this draft, it is impossible to make any ellvctual provision tor obviating the cvils sought to be remedied. 

2d, Those evils are much more tikely to be eficotuully remedied by wnlimited than by limited 
pormission. Unlimited permission, by admitting of leases being taken hy men possessing capital and 
melligence, aud capable af adopting the best modes of cultivation, would lead to the establislment 
of a class of growers of indigo plaat, from whom the manufacturers of the indigo dye could reckon 
with confidence on being supplied with the qnantily of plant they required, withont resorting to tho 
objectionable and expensive means which they must vow use to obtain it, ‘Tho advantages whieh 
wanld result from the establishment of such a clus of growers of the plant, both to the manufacturers 
of the dye, and to the owners of the indigo Innis, need not be here detailed. 

3d, Unlimited permission, by yendering’ Muropean energy and intelligence nvaitable, would 
aceclerate the general improvement of the agriculture of the country, wel add greatly to the 
umount of its most valuable produetions. ‘This consideration muy, I submit, be opposed to the 
objeotion that will perhaps be urged against the proposed cuactment, on account of the expense 
which it would render vecessary for a reform of the Trent courts of jndivatar 

t Thave thought this declaratory Section necessary, to obviate the prejudicial effects likely to 
result to (he ryots from a notion which scems to prevail, that by the establishment of an indigo 
factory near to lauds fit for the cultivation of indigo plant, un exclusive right 1s acquired to the 
plant grown on those lands, and that this right is encroached apoa by the subsequent establishment 
of another factory near to and dependent fur its supply of plant upon ihe same lands ; in alher words, 
it would scem to'he assumed that all the ryots who have been in the habit of cultivating for the fac~ 
tory first established in their vicinity, are the ryots of that fuctory, and not al ltherty to cultivate for 
any other, If such an assumed right were re ized, every factory, would be enabled to com- 
mand, on its own terms, all the plant produced within a cirele round it, including the most distant. 
lands from which it had at any time dvawn ils supplies; und the owners and oecnpants of indigo 
lands, every where, would be deprived of the advantage ing from the establishment and cumpe- 
tition of new and rival factories, au advantage to whieh they are unquestionnbly entitled, avd whieh, 
if duly protected by the laws, they coulil not fail to obtaing Tis true dat the q y and quality 
of indigo tands round a factory, und the fuvourable disposition of the ryots oveupying these lands 
(lermed in the letter of Mes: Alexunder & Co, the * good-will of the concorn,”” e the 
great part of the vatuo of tlio lactorys but it is no Jess tree, that such valee can be legitimately 
preserved only hy a liberal aud conciliatory treatinent of those on w will it depends. 

¢ The intention af the pro sof this sevtion is te faci e the devision of disputes nrising 
out of contracts of the nature referred to, by requiring the specitic lends engaged for to be so clearly 
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Second,—The particulars tequired to he,specificd in deeds of con. 
tract of the nature referred to in the foregoing clause are the follow. 
mg: ; ; ; ‘ 

“ist. The name of the village in which the parcel of land to he 


cultivated is included. a ; 
“Ond. The boundaries of the said parcel of land, and the number oy 


! name under which it is recorded in the accounts of the village. 


8rd. The: rate or price per bundle of plant, with the dimensions of 
the bundle, at which the produce of the lund is to be delivered by the 
contracting ryot or cultivator, and the amount of she advance received 
by him. wid : 

4th. The date on which the cultivation of the land is to be com. 
menced, and the date on which it is to be completed, a 

Sth, The amount of penalty to be incurrgd for non-performance of 
the contract. : 

Third.—On an original deed of contract being produced in the 
moonsiff’s court, by a party desiring to have it registered, the moon. 
siff shall cause a correct copy of the decd to be entergd in a book to 
be kept for the purpose in his court; and shall cause an advertisement 
or notice containing the substance of the contract, and exhibiting the 
names of the contracting parties, and the name or number, and the 
boundaries of the parcel of land engaged for, to be stuck up by an 
officer of his court in a conspicuous place in the village in which the 
land is included, and on a bamboo erected in the ficld or parcel of 
Jand described, and also on the door of the house of the contracting 
ryot, if it cannot be personally delivered to him, 

Fourth.—On the registry and advertisement being completed, the 
moonsiff shall yeturn the original deed to the person from whom it 
may have been received, with a certificate under his signature endors- 
ed on it, specifying the dates of the registry and advertiscment; and 
immediately after shall transmit a copy of the deed and of the certifi- 
cate endorsed on it, to thg judge of the zillah or city to whose 
authority he may be subject*. 

Fifth.—To defray the expense attending the registry and advortise- 
ment of indigo contracts in the manner directed in the foregoing 
clause, the moonsiffs are hereby authorized to demand a fee of 
rupees for every deed so registered and advertised, and to refuse 
the official acts required from them until the fee be paid, 

Sixth,—All persons shall be allowed to inspect and search the re- 











defined in the deeds of contract thot their identily may be easily usvertnined ; and alse to give such 
publicity to the contracts as will enable individuals considering thosselvey injuriously allevted by 
them, to prefer their objections before the time arrives when the mmnufaoturer will he outitled ta 
adopt the means proposed to be authorized for securinys the protuce af the lands. , 

* ‘The court of the moonsill’ is selected for the plac of registry, as being from situation the most 
convenient for ull parties, and the only court necessible to the mass of tho cultivating classes, The 
heing easy ‘of access is essential to the usefulness of-an ottice of reyisiry, and the court of the 
moonsifl affords (hat advantage, without greater risk of false registry, or of alteration of deeds alter 
registry, tha. would be jneurred in any other oflice against such risk ; indeeil, the rule dirceting a 
certificate to he endorsed by the moonsiif’ on tho original deeds registored, and the immediate (rans- 
mission of copies of the deeds, and of the endorsements on them, tu tho judge of tho ailluh, to be 
recorded in his court, seems to provide ever. sible security, : 

Thave not made it necessary that the contracting ryots should acknowledge before the moansift 
their consent to tle conditions of their contracts ut the time of regis aise Le aumber of ryuts 
engaging every season wilh a factory may he so great us to mule it imponsible to proeitro the al- 
tendance of al] of them at the moonsifl’s court simultancously 5 aud it might be execedingly inconves 
nient to the ntantfacturer, or his agent, to have to atteud with somo of tem at one time, and sono 
at another ; and, moreover, considering the pussibility of one jerson personating another, oF 
engaging for the cultivation of land in the occupancy Sf another, it is by nv mens eoytoin that a 
rule requiring the rttendance of the engaging ryot would be more effectual for ascertaining that 
actual ocoupants of the lands specified hud engaged, thin the advertisements uf the contrast whieh 
I have proposed to substitate, , 
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gister books kept in the moonsiff’s cowrt under this Regulation, on (5%.) Indige 
i ° 2 2 janiers: Ree 
payment of a fee of half a rupee for each inspection and search. gilation pro- 
VL First—If any person object to a contract registered anil posed by Mr, 
advertised as directed in the preceding section, it shall be competent g uly 1929. 
to such person, within a month from the date of the advertisement of , 
the contract, to present a petition to the moonsiff in whose court the 
contract may have heen registered, stating his objections thereto: on 
the petition being filed, a summons containing its substance shall be 
issued to the party to the disputed contract, by whom it may have 
been registered, requiring him to attend and answer to the objections 
preferred against it, either in person or by an authorized agent, within 
15 days. The summons shall be served by delivering a copy of it to 
the party to whom it is addressed, or if that cannot be done, by affixing 
@ copy of it to the outer door of the said party's house, and also in 
the cutcherry of the villdge in which the land specified in the disputed 
contract may be included, 
Second.—-After the period allowed to the party summoned to file his 
answer shall, have expired, the moonsiff shall immediately proceed to 
examine théobjections urged against tlie contract in question, and 
after taking all the evidence adduced in support of those objections, 
and aso all that may be offered in refutation of them, if he shall deem 
the objections established, and shall consider them sufficient to warrant 
the annulment of the contract, he shall adjudge it to be null, and shall 
award to the petitioner such rensonable sum to be paid by the party 
who registered the contract as may be thought an adequate compen- 
sation for the expense and trouble to which the petitioner has been 
thereby subjected, If, on the other hand, the objections urged to 
the contract shall appear to be unfounded or invalid, the complaint 
shall be dismissed, and the petitioner made liable tothe payment of 
costs, and. such sum’ in addition as may seem to the moonsiff a pro- 
per compensation to the party complained against, for any trouble to 
which he shall have been subjected by the complaint having been 
preferred.* ; i 
Proviso Third.—Provided, however, that an objection to a contract 
registered in conformity with the Regulation, grounded on the alle- 
gation that the contracting ryot is not the ocenpant of the land spe- 
cified, or on the allegation that the contracting ryot, although the 
occupant of the land was not competent to contract for ihe cultiva~ 
tion of it without the consent of the zemindar or person entitled to 
the rent thereof, shall not be held sufficient to warrant the annul- 
ment of such registered contract, uuless, in the case of the first alle- 
gation, it be satisfactorily established hy the original accounts of the 
village in which the land is included, and by the testimony of the 
gomashtah or putwarree, and of the mimdul or head man of the vil- 








* It is obvious that (o rofer 4 ryot who lias to support himself and family by his labour, to u tri- 
bunat at a distance from the place of his abode for redress, when an act of injustice has been done 
to him, is in sifect to deny him redecas : and it is therefore indispensable to the attainment of tho 
object which this Regulation has in view, that suits relnting to contr: between the manufactu- 
rers and the cultivators of indigo, should he made cognizable in the first instunce by the eourts of 
the moonsilts, ar by courts equally aecessible to both parties. Jt appears to me to be impossible 
‘otherwise ta devise means whereby both seonrity to the wnnufacturers for the due application of 
the capital advanced hy them, and ulso protection to the culfivators in the possession and disposal 
of the produce of their lands, ean ho attorded. 

On these considerations, 1 have proposed to muke afl suits under this Regulation cognizable in 
the courts of the moonsilts, assuming those courts fo he (as they should be) fil to he entrusted with 
such suits, or that they will he rendeted fit hy the appointment to the office of moonsifl of men of 
respectable oharacter and requisite qualification, with adequate salaries, and by the establishment 
of an effective system of control over their proceedings. 
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(7) Indig& Joge,-and of the occupants of the adjoining lands, that the person 
a nie oliesting to the contract himself cultivated the parcel of land in 
posed by My question in the preceding year, and was in the actual oceupaney 
er ag thereof at the time the contenct objected tu was made; and unless, 
eee” + the case of the second allegation, it clearly appear from ihe village 
. accounts and the contracting ryot’s cabooleat, or other authentic 
document, that the objector is the zemindar or porson entitled to the 
rent of the land, and has a right to prescribe tle articles of produce 
to he cultivated therbon: provided also, that no deed of contract 
c executed by a ryot for the delivery of indigo plant or other article of 
“produce, which does not stipulate for the produce of a specified par. 
cel of land, or deed so stipulating, which does not clearly define the 
parcel intended, shall he deemed sufficient to authorize the annulmeén; 
of a deed executed by the same ryot which ghall have been prepared, 

and registered conformably to the rules of the Regulation. 

Vil. {n eases in which a ryot having contracted for the cultivation 
of indjgo plant on a defined parcel of Jand, and whose contract hay 
been registered and advertised as directed in this Rogulgtion, and hag 
not been subsequently declared null by a judicial decision passed under 
the preceding section, shall refuse to cultivate with indigo plant the 
parcel of land specified in the deed of contract, or, after having ole 
tivated it, shall refuse to deliver the produce to the manufacturer 
with whom the contract was made, such manufacturer shall have the 
option of taking the usufruct of the specified parce) of land for the 
‘then current year, subject to the conditions mentioned in the following 
section; or of prosecuting the defaulting ryot for the amount of the 
penalty conditioned in his engagement®. 

VHT, First—In casey in which a manufacturer may deem it advise: 
ble to follow the first of the courses mentioned in the preceding 
section, it shall be incumbent upon such manufacturer, 10 days previous 
to the date fixed by the deed of contract for commencing the cultivation, 
to eause a written notice of jis intention to adopt that course in the 
event. of the cultivation not being commenced on the day fixed, to be 
served on. the contracting ryot, and also a copy of it 10 be affixed to 
the door of the said ryot’s house; and if the cultivation he not com: 
menced on the daie, or if after being commenced, it be not completed 
on the date stipulated for its completion, it shall he competent to the 
manufacturer to take possession for the current year of the parcel of 
land defined in the deed of contract, and to cultivate it by means of his 
own or hired servants. In case of the land heing enltivated py the con- 
tracting ryot, it shall be incumbent upon the manufacturer, when the 














* It js evident that go long asthe great bady of the ryats who acunay tha soil are without pro 
perty, the practice of making adyauces for the oultivution of the indigo pliut must be coutinned, 
andl that the manufacturer can have nothing’ but the luad to look to ae secmrity Cut the espital which 
she advances for its cultivation shall not be misapplied. It seems equilly evident, that to render 

the security of the laud available, the.mannfacturce must’ be empowered, without previously ap 
. plying to a court of justice (nder liability to be compelled jo make ample roparntion for an undue 
exercise of the power), ta attrct aad take passossian af the laud inunadiitely (iat ihe ryot whe las 
engayed ta.cultivate if commils an act of default, showing his intontinn not 10 perform. bis engnga- 
ment; for it mast be remembered, that when the time tor ploughing and sowi, oF die time for 
.cutting the crop arrives (at either of which times only the contracting ryot’s intention oan be 
known); the Pelay of a day might render passessian uge and tint if is suible to dovige a 
judicial process which coatd he applied for and issued with the renuisily cul 
Nex does. it appear to me (the e. conf (rihceats capable of affording prompt justice (o the 
ryats being always assumed) that any solid objection to vesting the powers of immediate attach: 
meut in the manufacturer can be anged.on belalt of thy ryote Tt is optional with che fatter ta 
engage to cullivate or not; and thercfore they cannot aofiplain of a law which dgotares flint after 
the have engaged they shall be considered (a have given the atly svenrity thoy find to offer far the 
performinee of their engagement, especially when the samo Iu allords to thom tho nimple seatitity 
of themanufgeturer's property that he will justly perform his part of (he con(ract, 
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plant growing thereon shall be sufficiently ripe for being cut, to,cause (Oe) Tadligg 
a = ters f afl 
a written notice to be served on the ryot, and also affixed to the door of biation pra- 


his house, requiring him to commence the cutting and delivery of thie posed by Mr 

plant on a given day; and if the cutting and delivery of the plant be y July 1820. 

not commenced on that day, and continue till the whole be cut and 

delivered, it shall be competent to the manufacturer to take possession 

of the plant, and to employ his own or hired people to cut it down and 

carry it to his fretory: provided, however, that a manufacturer who proviso. 

in any year shall take possession of a defined parcel of tand, or of 

indigo plant growing on a defined parcel, as above authorized, shall 

be held to lave taken possession of such land or plant subject to 

the pay:nent of whatever rent may be due for the land on account of 

that year, to the zernindar or other person entitled to the rent thereof 
under existing Regulations, and also in satisfaction of all the condi- 

tions of the ryot’s contract for the same year, 

Second,—It shall be the duty of the police darogahs in whose juris~ 

dictions land or indigo plant may be taken possession of by an indigo 

manufacturer, under the foregoing clause, upon inspection of the deed 

of contract under which possession is claimed, and the certificate of 

registry requiréd to be endorsed thereon, by section 5 of this Regu- 

lation, to support ‘the possession of the said manufacturer, and to 

prevent opposition to his servants or other people employed by him 

in cultivating the land and reaping its produce, : 

It shall also be the duty of the police darogahs to prevent any. indi- 

‘o manufacturer, or the servants of any indigo manufacturer, plough- 
“ing land, or taking poasession of indigo plant growiug on land, for 
which a valid deed of contract, with the prescribed certificate of 
registry endorsed thereon, shall not be produced. : 
Chird.—In cases in which a ryot shall cénsider himself aggrieved 

by having been dispossessed by an indigo manufacturer of fand, or of 

indigo plant growing on land in his occupancy, such ryot shall be at 

liberty within three months from the date of the dispossession com- 

* The intention of the provision contained in tbe conelnsivn ‘of this clause, is $0 prevent dispute 
about the quantity of the produce of the land taken possession of hy the manufacturer, and to proclude 
the possibility of u balauce being exbibited against the ryot, which would hofd him perpetually 
bound 10 cu) tivate for the mannfuctnrer on suolt terms ag the latter might choose to prescribe. 

‘The provision may perhaps uppeur objectionable on the ground that in enses in which a ryot, after 
having received un advance, does not enflivate the Jand he engaged to cultivate, the expense of the 
cultivation wil fall upon the manufacturer, in addition to the advance already made by him for that 
purpose, which advance will consequently be fost to him. But this is an objection which cannot, 
T conceive, he maintained 5 for the provision allows the manufactarer, in (he cases supposed, to fake 
all that he can justly enim, aud in fact all that there is for him to take, He will, il is fo be ob- 
served, ohtuin the whole quantity of plant the land js capable of producing, and of course the whole 
walae of (hat quantity 5 whieh value, if the plant bbe estimated ata bi co, must he stlticiont nut 
only to cover the rent payable for the land, and the expense inourred in cult ating it, but also to gine 
a profit to the cultivator.” ‘This profit (he manufacturer will have in repayment at the advance mode 
hy him to the ryot. T& amount may, indeed, fall short of the @monnt ot the advance ; bat for this 
there can be no remedy, aud the defivienvy must he given up by the manufacturer ay an irrecoverable 
loss, wholly ascribable to his own impridcace, in having advanced a larger sui than, with references 
to the cireunistances of the ryot, aud the eapability of his }and, it was sate to da, a 

In regard to the ryot, the provision seems also wnobjectionable. {ts operation will be mort urfA- 
vourable to linvwhen the advance received by hint stall be expended in the cultivation of he 
Jand, of whieh the produce shall be afterwards taken by the manasneturer. ‘The ryot, in this dase, 
will lose the profit which the produce wonld y if delivered according to the terms af the con- 
tract, supposing thoso terms ta he advantageous to him. Gut the foss will be owing to his own 
fault, and wil! he no more than a jast penalty for his not performing his engagement. 

L would further observe in regard to the provision in question, that iCis likely to lave n henefici- 
al tendency in two ways. On the ong hand, it will make it necessary for the manufacturers to 
inguive more particularly than they now do, as io the extent anid capability of the Junds oern- 
pied by the ryots with whom they denl, nnd to apportion the amount of advance to cach, according 
to the probable j duce of the land whioh, he engages fo cullivate, Ou the other band, it will tend 
to induce contracting ryots (supposing the terms of contract made with tbem to be equitable) to 
keep to their enguyements, by rendering if diffinnli for them, without the consent of the parties 
sith whom they contract, to deliver to otters (he produce of tho kinds contracted for. 
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plained of, if the estimated value of one year’s gross produce of the 
Jand from which he may have been dispossessed shall not exceed 10) 


poet by Mr. rupees, and within three years from that date, if the suid value shall 
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exceed 100 rupees, to institute a suit against the manufacturer fop 
compensation for the injury done by him, in the court of the niconsiff 
in whose jurisdiction the land in question may be situated, 

On such suit being filed in the moonsill’s court, a summons contain. 
ing the substance of it shall be issued and served in the manner 
directed in clause 1, of section: 6, of this Regulation, requiring the 
manufacturer complained against to answer to the gomplaint, cither in 
person or by an anthorized agent, within the period of 15 days, ree. 
koning from the end of the month whieh usually gonchudes the season 
for manufacturing indigo, if the summons be issued during Unt season, 
and from the date on which the summons may be served, if issued at 
any other time of the year. After the petiod allowed for filing an’ 
answer to the plaint shall have expired, the moonsiff shall take the 
evidence adduced by ‘the complainant in support of his allegations, 
and any evidence that may be offered in refutation thereof; and if 
on a conisderation of the whole evidence the moonsti' shall be-of 
opinion that the complainant was deprived of the possession of the 
land specified in his plaint, or of plant growing thereon, by the ma- 
nufacturer complained against, or by his servants, without the com- 
plainant having rendered himself liable to be dispossessed under the 
provisions of this Regulation, he shall adjudge the said manufacturer 
to pay to the complainant as compensation for the injury suffered by 
him, over and above the costs of the suit, a sum of mouey equal to the 
value which the land specified, if cultivated with the most valuable 
product of the village in which it is situated, may be estimated to he 
capable of yielding in a favourable year, and a further sum equal to the 
full amonnt of the penalty to which the compliinant under the decd 
of contract exeentetl by him would have been liable lind he refused to 
perform its conditions; or, if he shall not have executed. any deed, & 
sum equal to the highest rateof penalty specifiod in the deeds of the 
neighbouring ryots. On the other hand, if the complainant shall be 
deemed by the moonsiff to have rendered himself liable to be dispos- 
sessed of the land or plant in question, mder the provisions of this 
Regulation, his complaint shal) be dismissed, and he shall be adjudged 
to pay the costs of the suit, and such stm in addition as may seem to 
the moonsiff a proper compensation to the party complained against, 
for any trouble to which he may be subjected*, ‘ 

x, First.--In cases in which an indigo manufacturer may not 
think it advisable to avail himself of the option given to him of tak- 
ing possession of land, or of the produce of land in the occupancy 
of a cultivator refusing to perform the conditions of a contract agreed 
to by him; and also when that. course cannot be adopted, in conse- 
quence of the deed of contract not stipulating for the produce of any 
particular portion of land, such manufacturer shall be at liberty to 
institute a suit in the court of the moonsiff in whose jJuvisdittion the 





* It seems expedient that the time allowed for instituting suits under this Regulation, arising out of 
transactions of small value, should bc limited to short period after the cnuisy of action may arise, with 
# view to the prevention of the obviously ohjectiouable practice of allowing such olaims to tic dormant 
until they accumulate to as amount not easily satishied, ant give alegal power of compelling the 
eousent of the debtors (o terms disadvantageous co thom in the negaviation of fature contr 

The timitation proposed would also tend to encourage the establishment of substantia) indigo plavt 


growers, by operating as a discouragement to mavufaeturers deali iret i ¢ inferior 
of cultivators, a8 6 aeturers dealing directly with (be inferior classes 
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alleged defaulter may reside, for the amount of the penalty conditioned (87.) Indigo 
in his engagement, provided the petition of plaint shall be preferred guisios ae 
within three mouths from the date of the alleged default, in case of posed by Mr. 
the penalty claimed not exceeding the,sum of 106 rupees, and within 2h 1820, 
three years from that date, in case of the claim exceeding the said 
sum of 100 rupees. On auch suit being filed in the moousiif’s court, 
asummons containing the substance of the plaint shall be issued and 
served in the manner directed in clause I, of section 6, of this Regu- 
lation, requiring the alleged defaulter to answer to the claim preferred, 
either in person ov by an authorized agent, within 15 days, reckoning 
from the end of the month which usually concludes the season for 
manufacturing indigo, if the summons be issued during that season, 
ahd from the date on which the summons shall be served, if issued at 
any other time of the year. After ihe period allowed for filing an 
answer to the claim shall have expired, the moonsiff shall take the 
evidence adduced by the manufacturer in support of his claim, and 
also any evidence that may be offered by the alleged defaulter in sup- 
port of his objections thereto; and if on a consideration of the whole 
evidence, the moonsiff shall be of opinion that the deed of contract 
filed by the manufacturer was agreed to by the cultivator, and that 
he dishonestly refused to fulfil his engagements in the manner stipu- 
lated, the moonsiff shall adjudge him to pay to the manufacturer the 
full amount of the penalty conditioned by the contract, with the costs 
of suit, or to be imprisoned in the dewanny gaol of the zillah for such 
limited time as may be deeméd an adequate punishment for his disho- 
nesty: provided, however, that in cases in which a contracting culti- Proviso, 
vator prosecuted under this section, shall plead inundation, or other 
calamity of season which he could not prevent, as the cause of his 
failure to fulfil his engagement, and the truth of the shall be 
sntisfactorily proved, and it shall not be expressly stated in the deed 
‘of contract that he agreed to take-the whole of such risk himself, he 
shall not be held to have incurred the penalty specilied in the deed, 
and such award shall -be passed as uhder all circumstances may be 
deemed to be equitable.* 

Second.—In cases in which a ryot, who has contracted for the cul- 
tivation of indigo plant on a defined parcel of land, and whose con- 
tract has been registered and advertised in conformity with the pro- 
visions of this Regulation, shall have been -inducéd by 4 person not a 
party to such contract to evade the performance of its conditions, it 
shall be competent to the party injured thereby to prosecute such 
‘person in the court of the moonsiff for his undue interference, in like 
manner as it is competent to him to prosecute the defaulting ryot in 
that cout under the foregoing clause of this section; and if it shall 
be established ly the evidence adduced, that the defendant received 
any part of the produce of the parcel of land which the defaulting 
yyot was bound by his registered deed of contract to deliver to the 


.* Tt B. 
no prope 












us that the penalty conditioned in deeds of contract, executed by ryots who possess 
ill have little or no effect in including them to fulfil the conditions of their enguge- 
ments, if the courts he only empowered to adjndge them to pay the penalty, and if tmprisowment in 
exvcution of the decrees passed against them way be evaded by claiming the benelil of the Kegula- 
tion for the relief of insolvent dehtors, to which They nutst be ‘admitted, or suffer: imprisonment for 
life. On this consideration, L have thought it expedient to provide, that ryots dishonestly evading 
the fulliiment of their eugagements, shall be adjudged cither to pay Ure pecuniary penalty conditioned 
inthe cnguyements, or in liew thereof, lo undergo such a Jimited term of imprisonment as may be 
deemed an adequate punishment tor thé dishonest act conmitted by them. 

‘This provision, | bey to remark, will have the same efivol as the measure recommended in the 
memorial of the Jessore mauutacturers. 
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plained of, if the estimated value of one year's gross produce of the 
land from which he may have been dispossessed shall not exceed 100 
rupees, and within three years from that date, if the said value shall 
exceed 100 rupees, to institute a suit against the manufacturer for 
compensation for the injury done by him, in the court of the moonsiff 
in whose jurisdiction the land in question may be situated. 

On such suit being filed in the moonsiff’s court, a summons contain- 
ing the substance of it shall be issued and served in the manner 
directed in clause 1, of section: 6, of this Regulation, requiring the 
manufacturer complained against to answer to the gomplaint, either iv 
person or by an authorized agent, within the period of 15 days, rec- 
koning from the end of the month which usually concludes the season 
for manufacturing indigo, if the summons be issued during that season, 
and from the date on which the summons may be served, if issued at 
any other time of the year, After the pefiod allowed for filing an’ 
answer to the plaint shall have expired, the moonsiff shall take the 
evidence adduced by ‘the complainant in support of his allegations, 
and any evidence that may be offered in refutation thereof; and if 
on a conisderation of the whole evidence the moonsT’ shall be of 
opinion that the complainant was deprived of the possession of the 
land specified in his plaint, or of plant growing thereon, by the ma- 
nufacturer complained against, or by his servants, without the com- 
plainant having rendered himself liable to be dispossessed under the 
provisions of. this Regulation, he shall adjudge the said manufacturer 
to pay to the complainant as compensation for the injury suffered by 
him, over and above the costs of the suit, a sum of money equal to the 
value which the land specified, if cultivated with the most valuable 
product of the village in which it is situated, may be estimated to he 
expable of yielding in a favourable year, and a further sum equal to the 
full amount of the penalty to which the complainant under the deed 
of contract executetl by him would have heen habie had he refused to 
perform its conditions; or, if he shall not have executed any deed, 4 
sum equal to the highest rate’of penalty specified in the deeds of the 
neighbouring ryots, On the other hand, if the complainant shall be 
deemed by the moonsiff to have rendered himself liable to be dispos- 
sessed of the land or plant: in question, mder.the provisions of this 
Regulation, his complaint shall be dismissed, and he shall be adjudged 
to pay the costs of the suit, and such sum in addition as may seem to 
the moonsiff a proper compensation to the party complained against, 
for any trouble to which he may be subjected*, ate 

IX. First--In cases in which an indigo manufacturer may not 
think it advisable to avail himself’ of the option given to him of tak- 
ing possession of land, or of ihe produce of land ip the occupancy 
of a cultivator refusing to perform the conditions of a contract agreed 
to by him; and also when that course cannot be adopted, in conse- 
quence of the deed of contract not stipulating for the produce of any 
particular portion of land, such manufacturer shall be at liberty to 
institute a suit in the court of the moonsiff in whose jurisdiétion the 
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eit seoms expedient that the time allowed for instituting suits under this Regulation, a ng ont of 
transactions of small value, should be limited to x short period after the cause of action may arise, with 
a view to the prevention af the ehviously objectionable practice of allowing such elaims (o tie dormant 
until they accumulate to au amaunt not easily satislied, and give alegal power of compelling the 
consent of the debtors to terms disadvantageons to thom in the negoviation of future contracts. 

The fimitation proposed svould also tend to encourage the estublishment of substantial ind igo plavt 
sposrersy by aperatiog ag a discoursgement to manufacturers dealing directly with the inferior classes 
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in his engagement, provided the ‘petition of plaint shall he preferred dilutes 


within three months from the date of the alleged default, in case of posed by Mr 
Jai seed 7 as * Ross 5 
the penalty claimed not exceeding the, sum of 100 rupees, and within 2 July 4820. 
three years from that date, in case of the claim exceeding the said 
gum of 100 rupees. On such suit being filed in the moonsiff’s court, 
a summons containing’ the substance of the plaint shall be issued and 
served in the manner directed in clause IL. of section 6, of this Regu- 
lation, requiring the alleged defaalter to auswer to the claim preferred, 
either in person ox by an authorized agent, within 15 days, reckoning 
from the end of the month which usually concludes the season for 
manufacturing indigo, if the summons be issued during that season, 
ahd from the date on which the summons shall be served, if issued at 
.any other time of the year. After the period allowed for filing an 
answer to the claim shall have expired, the moonsif shall take the 
evidence adduced by the manufacturer in support of his claim, and 
also any evidence that may be offered by the alleged defaulter in sup- 
port of his objections thereto; and if on a consideration of the whole 
evidence, the moonsiff shall be of opinion that the deed of contract 
filed by the manufacturer was agreed to by the cultivator, and that 
he dishonestly refused to fulfil his engagements in the manner stipu- 
lated, the moonsiff shall adjudge him to pay to the manufacturer the 
full antount of the penalty conditioned by the contract, with the costs 
of suit, or to be imprisoned in the dewanny gaol of the zillah for such 
limited time as may be deemed an adequate punishment for his disho- 
nesty: provided, however, that in cases in which a contracting culti- Proviso, 
yator prosecuted under this section, shall plead inundation, or other 
calamity of season which he could not prevent, as the cause of his 
failure to fulfil his engagement, and the truth of the plea shall he 
satisfactorily proved, and it shall not be expressly stated in the deed 
‘of contract that he agreed to take'the whole of such risk himself, he 
shall not be held to have incurred the penalty specified in the deed, 
and such award shall be passed as uhder all circumstances may be 
deemed to be equitable.* 

Second.—In cases in which a ryot, who has contracted for the cul- 
tivation of indigo plant on a defined parcel of land, and whose con- 
tract has been registered and advertised in conformity with the pro- 
visions of this Regulation, shall have been inducéd by & person not a 
party to such contract to evade the performance of its conditions, it 
shall be competent to the party injured thereby to prosecute such 
person in the court of the moonsiff for his undue interference, in like 
manner as it is competent to him to prosecute the defaulting ryot in 
that court under the foregoing clause of this section; and if it shall 
be established by the evidence adduced, that the defendant received 
any part of the produce of the parcel of land which the defaulting 
ryot was bound by his registered deed of contract to deliver to the 
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prosecutor, the moonsif shall adjudge the defendant to pay to the pro- 
secutor the amount of the penalty specified in the said deed, together 
with all costs of suit.* . . eae. 

X. First.—Any person whq may be dissatisfied with a decision 
passed by a moonsiff under this Regulation, shall be at libe rey to 
appeal from it to the judge of the city or zillah to whose authority 
the moonsiff who passed the decision may be subject, provided the 
petition of appeal be presented to the judge within the period of three 
months from the date of the moonsiff’s decision. The decision of the 
city or zillah judge on the appeal shall be final, unless the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut shall see special reason for revising his proceed- 
ings; in which case it shall be competent to that court to adasit a 
special or second appeal, and to annul or alter the decision of the city 
or zillah judge, as may be deemed proper. | ‘ 

Second.—It shall be competent to a city or zillah judge, to whom 
an appeal may: be preferred under the foregoing clause, and also to 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut,-in a case im which a special appeal 
may be admitted by that cowt under the same clause, to aflirm the 
decision appealed ‘from, without calling upon the party"interested in 
its being upheld to file an answer to grounds urged for the appeal, 
if after a revision of the whole of the proceedings held in the case 
those grounds shall be deemed insufficient to warrant the reversal or 
alteration of the decision; provided, however, that no decision ap- 
pealed from slall be reversed or altered without notice of the appeal 
having been given to the party in whose favour the decision may have, 
been passed, anda reasonable time allowed to such party to file an 
answer to the objections urged against it by the appellant, 

XI. The rules in force in regard to the value of stamp paper to he. 
used, and the fees chargeable im summary suits and summary appeals, 
ind also the rule which requires that summary suits and summary 
appeals shall be taken up and disposed of before suits and appeals 
standing on the regular file of the courts, shall be applicable to suits 
and appeals instituted under tifis Regulation; provided, however, that 
the decrees passed in suits and appeals under this Regulation shall 
have equal force and validity as decrees passed in regular suits; it 
being hereby declared, that the said suits shall be subject to the rule 
in regard to regular suits which enacts that the cause of action in 
such suits, after having been tried by a court competent to take cog- 
nizance thereof, shall not be tried a second time by the same court, 
and shall not be open to further litigation in any shape but that of 
appeal to a superior court. f . 

XIL. Vivst—~Whenever a party obtaining a decree in the court of 
a moonsiff, under the provisions of this Regulation, shall be desirous 
of having it enforced, he shall present a petition, cither in person or 
by an authorized agent, to the moonsiff who passed the'decree, praying 
for its execution, either by the arrest and imprisonment of the party 
answerable for the amount adjudged, or by. the attachment,gnd sale 
of any property that may. be possessed by him, a specific yn and 
description of which shall be annexed to the petition, The moonsiff, 


————"" 








__ “ The provision contained in this clause, it will be remarked, is in effeot the same as that suggested 
in the lever of Messrs, Alexander & Ca. 

t It is to be observed, in regard to the suits intended to como within the provisions of this Re- 
gulation, that although made subject to the rules applicable to smmary suits for reducing law 
charges and ensuring speedy decision, they will be in every other respect the same ag eregndor 
suits ; that is to say, the whole evidence on both sides will be examined, aud the whole merits of 
the dispute investigated before decision, 
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after comparing the petition with the decree in the original record of (97.) Trdiga 
the suit, shall cause the party against whom execution is applied for sntation: os 
to be served with a written demand for payment of the amount posed by Mn 
adjudged against him, within the period of 15 days: the demand shall ajuk, 18.0. 
be served by a peon of the moonsift’s court, and if it cannot be served 
personally on the party to whom it is addressed, it shall be aflixed to 

the outer door of his usual place of residence, which shall be deemed 

to be a sufficient service of it. 

Second.-—If the amount due under the decree shall not be satisfied 
within 15 days, the moonsiff, immediately after the expiration of that - 
period, shall report the case to the judge of the city or zillah to whose 
authority he may be subject, transmitting with his report copies of 
tHe decree, of the petition applying for its execution, of the demand 

.served upon the party ,answerable for its amount, and of the return 
made thereto, : 

Third,—On the receipt of the moonsiff’s report by the city or zillah , 
judge, the latter, if the person answerable for the amount of the 
decree possess property of value equal to the amount, shall cause 
such property to be attached and advertised for sale in satisfaction of 
the decree, conformably to the rules prescribed in Regulation VII. of 
1825, and shall order the property to be sold on the day appointed 
for the sale to take place agreeably to advertisement, should the 
decree not be previously satisfied. If the person answerable for the 
amount of the decree possess no property, the judge shall cause him 
to be arrested and committed to the jowanty guol, to be there confin- 
ed for the limited period adjudged by the decree. 

Fourth.—In cases in which an appeal shall be preferred from the 
decree of the moonsiff within the time allowed for appealing, it shal] 
he competent to the judge to stay execution pending the appeal; pro- 
vided property answerable for the amount of the decree shall have 
heen attached, or if no property be forthcoming, provided the appellant 
shall give sufficient security for his appearance when required, in the 
event of the decree being affirmed. 

Fifth Petitions for the execution of decrees passed under this 
Regulation shall be presented, if the amount of decree do not exceed 
100 rupees, within the period of three months, and if the. amount 
exceed that sum, within the period of one year from the date of the 
decree for the execution of which the application is made, In cases 
in which execution shall not be applied for within the prescribed 
period, the decree-holders shall be considered to have relinquished 
their rights to demand execution*. 

XU No objection shall be taken against any deed of contract for 
the cultivation and delivery of indigo plant on account of its not 
bearing the proper stamp, provided that it be executed on paper bear- 
ing a stamp of such an amount as would be required under the rules 
in force for a bond of the amount actually advanced, or acknowledged 
to be advanced, as the consideration for entering into the agreement, 

XIV. The cutting down and taking away by force or otherwise, or 
the damaging or causing to be damaged by means of cattle or other- 
wise, indigo plant growing on land, for the cultivation of which an 
advance of capital has been made by an indigo manufacturer or other 
person, to the injury of such manufacturer or other person, or of the 


ee 


. * For the reason of the provision coutained in the last clause of this section, see the second Nate 
in explanation of Section VIII, . 
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e 3 7 slared 
(6i.) Tudigo yyot by whom the plant may Have been ctiltivated, is hereby peel 
Planters + - peed ’y : a 1 . 
Tee ee to be a criminal offence, punishable hy the magistrate with impr 
zula 


posed by Mrv ment and labour for a term not exeeding one year. : i other 
2 eno, Jn cases attended with seYere wounding or homicide, OF peda 


aggravating circumstances, the persons charged with having’ Tal 
concerned in the commission of the offence shall be brought to tri 
before the cominissioner of circuit, and shall be Hable, on cosy eTion 
to such punishment as the commissioner, under the general Regu a 


tions, may be competent to award. 


————— 








(1 Stiga (68)—Mr. Hl. 7. Prinsep’s NOTES, dated 26th October fa2o. . 

Prineey'»Notes— Nofe—T aye made an Abstract of Mr. Ross's Regulation fox oe 
putes regarding indigo plant, which is annexed hereto, having deeine 
it impossible to judge of a matter of this description without having 
the substance of the rules in a compressed form before me, SO 8 to 
allow ready comparison one with another, and that the scope and 
cflect of the whole might be seen by having all the parts in a smialt 
compass under view at the same time. 

What is new in principle in the Regulation may be summed up 
shortly under the following heads: 

Section IIT, Ist. Europeans have full liberty given them to purchase, lease cand 
occupy all manner of tenures of land, under the condition of Lie bility 
to all the civil courts, whether administered by native or European 
judges, ; - 

fe tons 1V. & 2d, Ryots are declared to have the right of determining what crop 

rid.“ shail be taken from lind, unless the contrary can be proved by the 
zenindar, and of disposing of their crop of indigo plant at pleasure. 
nections VY. & 3d. Indigo manulacturers engaging with ryots for plant grown on 
‘ defined parcels of land, and registering their contracts with tle moon 
sit, have a lien, and may enfoyce it on their own authority, over the 
land for cultivation, if they please, and over the crop for reaping, being 
answerable however for the zemindar’s revenue, 

(NV. B.—By Regulation V1. 1$23, they have only alien on the 
indigo crop, enforceable by summary process to be taken out 
in the zillah adawlut,) 

crea jane 4th. For abuse of the authority so granted, the manufacturer may 

° * be sued before the moonsiff, and cast in the same penalty as the con- 
tract stipulated against the ryot, besides costs; the suit, however, is 
not to he proceeded in till after close of the indigo season, and then 
to be tried after 15 days, 





patie Ix, oth. Manufacturers may sue out the penalty of their contracts 
bi before the moonsifls, in leu of proceeding against the land or crop, 


in which case the calamity of season may be pleaded in bar, ualess 
the contrary is specially stipulated, If decreed against the ryot, the 
decree to adjudge a term of imprisonment in commutation, 





veces IX, Gth. A third party inducing a ryot to fail in his contract, to be 
Bh cd liable for his peualty, on proof of receipt of any part of the crop. 
Section X, 7th. One appeal allowed to the zillah judge, who may dismiss with- 


out calling cn the decree-holder to plead, if not satisfied with the 
grounds of appeal. Second appeal may be allowed by Sudder De- 
wanny Adawlut to that court only. fs : 

Section XI, Sth. Exemption from institution fees and other stamp duties levied 
in regular suits; also the adyantage of priority of adjudication 
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is granted as in summary suits, with the full effect of a regular (G6) Todigg 
decree. ¢ : Pringep’sNales 

9th. Making away with plant proved by a registered contract, or 20 Ost. 1828. 
damaging it by turning in cattle, is made a criminal offence cogni- Section tye 
zable by the magistrates, ; : 

The other provisions are of detail, prescribing forms to be observ- 
ed, These Government may adhere to or vary at pleasure. The 
first. question is, whether the above principles are sound, and ought 
they to.be admitted wholly or in part as the basis of an enactment; 
will they remove, the evils complained of, or do other good to the 
parties whoge interests are at stake, or to either or any of them, 
without prejudice to others? In so far as these questions can be an- 
swered affirmatively, the rules proposed may be adopted, but if the 

benefit be doubtful and injury to any class apparent, Government will 
not, it is presumed, entertain propositions which threaten such a result, 

First—-The unrestricted authority for Europeans to hold land 
without being subject to the local criminal law, is a measure this 
Government can scarcely venture ypon at present, There are many 
well-inforniéd people who do not consider the right of holding land 
to be at all connected with the necessary local control of European 
residents; who think the latter equally indispensable whether the 
Europeans hold land or not; nay, who go the length to argue that 
the confusion which calls for the remedy of a local tribunal is greater, 
because of the shifts and expedients resorted to in consequence of the 
restrictions to their holding lands; | am not of this opinion, The 
unqualified removal of the restrictions of Europeans holding land, 
would open to them a new branch of speculation not entered upon by 
them hitherto, because of their legislative exclusion, viz. land jobbing 
or other zemindarry jobbing. The purchase of tenures sold by the 
courts or collector for arrears or for private debts, with a view to 
profit from enhancing the revenues drawn from the ryots, is, and most 
fortunately for the credit of the Government and nation, has been 
since 1793, confined to natives, Had the old families holding rajugecs 
and zemindaries, which to the extent of more than tulf of the Govern- 
ment jummna for Bengal, were sacrificed to the inflexible rigour of 
the Corwallis system, seen their estates, one after the other, fall into 
the hands of English adventurers; had they seen these people watch- 
ing about the collector's cutcherry for a bargain purchase at each 
public sale, their feelings, and those of the great body of the people, 
towards their governors, would have been widely different from what 
they now are. It cannot however be necessary to enter on this 
ground; suffice it that hitherto, notwitlistanding that natives have 
euried speculation in zemindarry purchases to a mischievous extreme, 
so as to call fora legislative remedy for the evils which ensued, there 
has been no land jobbing by Muropeans; there have indeed heen 
occasional purchases and more frequent farms he-namee, that is, in 
the name of native dependants or children, but these have all been 
subsidiary to other speculations, to aid the extension of indigo culti- 
vation, or to afford facilities for more chimerical projects, which have 
been attempted everywhere with various success, and the farms have 
been taken and the purchases made with an anticipation of loss on the 
bargain more frequently than the contrary; nothing of the kind has 
been entered upon as a primary object of speculation, and that simply 
bevause it was forbidden, and because no capitalist at Caleutta would 
advance the funds for engaging in such a line of adventure so long 
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(68.) Indigf as it was so. If the restrictiof were at once to be wholly removed, 


this line of adventure must be expected to be superadded to the other 
inducements to reside and seek fortune in the interior which now 
exist; and while the number of adventurers would be augmented 
beyond measure, their relations with the people would be more com- 
plex, and the materials of collision would be infinitely multiplied, 
while the single restraining authority at present possessed by Govern- 
ment, ii its power of removing Europeans without trial, would become 
wholly inefficient. With what face could the Government ask to 
reserve to itself a power of removing a man from his inherited or 
purchased freehold? And how can it be reconciled to the laws and 
prejudices of England, whence confirmations of this authority will 
have very shortly to be solicited, to leave in the hands of Government 
the means of separating the proprietor from his fee simple, and the. 
tenant, who has been encouraged by the law to embark capital freely 
in «speculation for increased produce from his tenure, at the moment 
perhaps when it begins to yield retun. What has been said hitherto 
applies only to born subjects af England; their legitimate descendants 
born in this country, with the rights of their parents in respect to 
law and those of their country for location, will be much more em- 
barrassing. In short, what is meant to be urged is simply this, that 
wholly to remove existing restrictions on the residence and occupa- 
tion of land by Europeans before we have a local law strong enough 
to control Europeans, or a legislature competent to make such a law, 
would be beginning at the wrong end; to say nothing of the doubtful 
competency of this Government legally to make a great alteration 
in the constitution of the Government and its system of administra- 
tion, as established under orders from England, and as confirmed by 
the Legislature of England, nor of the obligation to obtain from the 
same authorities some previous sauction for every departure from 
the fundamental principles they have laid down for our guidance. 

Section IIL. of Mr. Ross's draft may, however, be omitted without 
injury to other principles of his proposed enactment; and it is to be 
considered how far these also will stand question, 

The second point noticed above is, the declaration of the ryot’s 
right to cultivate what produce he pleases, and to engage to deliver 
his crops to whomisoever he pleases, I believe it would be of the best 
effect, and no more than their just right, to make this declaration in 
behalf of the khoodkasht ryots of Bengal; but in the draft it is put 
much too generally, When land is assessed with 2 money rent accord- 
ing to its quality, nothing can be fairer than to leavé the ocenpant 
cultivator to settle what he will grow each year, and how dispose of 
his crop; but nearly half the land of Bengal is rated by its produce ; 
vice land paying so much, and sugar land, &e, its different rate. In 
such cases no change can be made without an arrangement between 
the parties; and to allow sugar land to be turned to indigo at the will 
of the ryot only, would deprive the receiver of the rent or revenue of 
more than half his income. In like manner, when the zemindar’s rent 
or revenue is drawn as a proportion of the crop, or as commutation 
for the same, a change made to indigo without his knowledge would 
wholly disorganize his relations with the tenant, who might yet be an 
hereditary occupant entitled to hold, without power in the zemindar to 
remove him. ‘The remedy afforded in Section VI. third clause of the 
draft, throws the onus of proof on the zemindar, and is sharp practice 
igainst him, seeing that he will be concluded in perpetuity if the 
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manufacturer’s contract be once admitted to registry. If Mr. Ross's Gr.) Tndigo 
rule had been drawn as applicable only to ryots paying fixed money PriusenaNotes 
rents for defined portions of land, there could be no objection to it; 26 Oct. 1829. 

on the contrary, it would he a highly beneficial provision, as tending 

to declare their rights and establish their independence, but it will do 

mischief if left general. 

Third —The extension of the lien granted by Regulation VI. 1823, 
to the usufruct of the land, instead of confining it to the crop of in- 
digo growing theredn, is a beneficial provision, and | think manu- 
facturers might be» allowed to enforce planting and reaping, where 
they have contracts for defined parcels of Jand, in some manner 
analogous to that laid down. But the condition of registry and 
advertisement in the moonsiff’s court, according to the process of the 
draft, will quite defeat the provision of any good effect it is caleu- 
lated to produce: for, in the first place, engagements are seldom 
entered into, and advances never made, so much as three months 
before the commencement of the time for cultivation; nor is the 
time of cultivation anywhere fixed and certain; in Bengal, it is 
always dependent on the fall of rain. Agnin, the engagements are 
counted by thousands for each factory of any size, and in amount 
run for the most part from two and three rupees to eight and ten 
advanced on each: the expense and trouble of registering and adver- 
ising, and of making the copies prescribed of so many deeds, not to 
mention the stamps, would amount to 50 per cent. at least on the 
total advances of a factory, and would consequently be an expense 
both of money and (what is of more importance) of time, such as 
no concern could bear. Doubtless, specification of the land with its 
boundaries, so as to be cnpable of identification, must be a condition 

_ of a mapufacturer’s obtaiing process against land or against its 
crop. The further condition of registration, with notice served both 
on the ryot and upon the land,.is superfluous and impracticable, and 
calculated to render abortive the whole provision, 

The remedy afforded by this part of the draft seems to proceed 
upon the principle, that all the alfrays, violence and bloodshed that 
take place, have their origin in the difficulty experienced by indigo 
manufacturers in holding ryots of acknowledged occupancy, who have 
allowed their land to be measured off and defined, and have publicly 
signed contracts for growing indigo there for delivery at a given 
factory, to the terms and stipulations of their engagements; bat it is 
not on account of such ryots that alfrays oceur; it is where, in the 
eagerness to extend cultivation, the manufacturer presses money upon 
a halfunwilliag ryot, or on one of several joint ryots, or on ryots 
who have no right to change their cultivation without the zemindar’s 
permission, or on ryots not in possession; in all which, and 500 similar 
cases that might be cited, the manufacturer bas not the Jand measured 
out to him and specified, but relics on the ryot’s word as to his pos- 
session, and as to the land’s fitness for the plant, confirmed perhaps 
hy a dishonest gomashta. Ryots, im any of the above predicaments, 
will get advances from as many SActories as they can, intending to be 
dishonest to all. The remedy should be sought, not by increasing the 
power of the manufacturer over his good ryots, about which there is 
no dispute, but by applying checks to the practice of entering into 
loose contracts, and nuking advances to unknown persons, without 
seeing the land engaged to be cultivated. With Mr. Ross, I would 
give no redress to a planter who made advances without visiting the 
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jand in person, and having it measured out to him, and in whose con. 
tracts the boundaries were not specifically described and laid down, 
so as to be capable of identification: a rule of this kind would do 
infinite good, provided the ‘police and courts were strong enough to 
prevent people from thriving by violence; but the manufacturers 
trust, at present, to their luthecal to supply the deficiency of their 
contracts. The stronger party benefits always by the looseness of 
an engagement; and while tls is the case, that is, while through the 
inefficiency of the existing law to protect the weaker, the manufae- 
turers can bear down the ryots by hired ruffians, it may be part of 
their policy to ery out against the system, as compelling them to resort 
to such means of righting themselves; but Government will not 
readily be persuaded that they are the oppressed class who require to 
have their hands strengthened by farther legislative provisions, I do 
not say this would be the effect of Mr. Ross's proposed Regulation; 
for Mr. Ross has very properly required a contract, with specification 
of boundaries and other clear stipulations, as the condition of a ma- 
nufacturer’s exercising the powers he has conferred; but for this very 
yeason it will be ineffectual for the purpose, and will neither prevent 
affrays and fights for the growing crop, nor afford facilities in settling 
the disputes when oe afterwards into court by parties, none of 
whom will be found to have the pukka engagement Mr, Ross has 
assumed as a preliminary to the application of his remedy. 

Fow'th.—The fourth point noticed as new in the draft is, that it 
opens the moonsiff’s courts for redress, The class of persons who fill 
the situations of moonsiff throughout the country are unfortunately 
not of the first credit and respectability. Jt is said that every large 
manulacturer makes a point of having the police darogahs in his pay: 
it would be much more worth his while, if this Regulation were to 
pass, to pay for the moonsiff's good will; and unless the situation 
were differently filled from what it is at present, he would assuredly 
do so, {f local pergumnah courts could be provided of good character, 
and filled with men of the class'who are now generally appointed 
sudder ameens, | should see no objection to making them the arbiters 


of quarrels between indigo manufacturers and their ryots and neigh- 


bours, or even with zemindars;. and if it be intended to substitute 
such persons for the present moonsiffs, the rule or something sitilar 
might be passed; but [ should prefer to see it drawn for making the 
cases cognizable by sudder amecens, with power to the Government to 
increase their number and locate them when required, because of the 
good repute these officers enjoy, which the moonsifls do not., 

With respect to the: fifth point, the summary process for recovery 
of the penalty, when the manufacturer prefers this to proceeding 
against the land or crop, and the admission of the plea of ealamity of 
season in bar to such an action, with the adjudication of a term of 
imprisonment for default of payment, are new provisions. ‘There is 
one objection, however, which occurs in dimine to the grant of, any 
special favoured process in respect to contracts for delivery of indigo. 
Why confine the rule to indigo, when the same principle will apply to 
advances for sugar, cotton, rice, or any other produce? The summary 
process should be given to all or none; and for this reason, the cou- 
sideration of this part of the draft should the taken up along with the 
determination as to the expediency of passing a Regulation, of the 
kind proposed by me, some time ago, for the purpose of opening the 
summary courts to all simple-contract debts, agreeably to the instruc 
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tions to that effect issued by the Honourable Court of Directors, (68) Tedigo 
. ’ Planters: Mir. 
Supposing Mr. Ross's rule to be made general for all contracts, and pyinsep’sNoles 
assuming the moonsiff’s court to be put on the respectable footing of 26 Oct. 1824. 
the present sudder ameen’s courts, I seeno objection to the principle 
of these provisions of this draft, nor to the admission of the plea 
of calamity of season, and the fixing by the decree a limit to the term 
of imprisonment in default of payment, the defaulter being then 
yeleased under the rules applicable io*insolvents, 

Sixth.—I see also nothing inequitable in making aninterloper, who 
has induced a ryot to fail in his contract, answerable jointly and seve- 
rally with him for the penalty; nor in making proof of the clandestine 
receipt of the article contracted for to another, by the interloper, 
sufficient evidence of his being the inducing party to warrant decree 
against him; but this also should be extended to all articles, and not 
confined to indigo. ‘ 

Seventh.—The single appeal to the zillah judge, with special appeal 
to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut when the failure of justice is glaring, 
are manifest improvements on the present system, which leaves cases 
to be observed for years in the most defective of all civil tribunals, the 
provincial courts of appeal. I should anticipate, however, that both 
before the moonsiff’s and in the zillah court, cases instituted under 
the Regulation would frequently be found to involve new points of 
law and complex interests, such as it would be the height of injustice 
to decide summarily, and pass a conclusive decree upon, without 
allowing both the time to plead and produce evidence, and the process 
of investigation laid down for disputes of a formal character, when 
made matter of regular action. The rule, therefore, of my draft al- 
lowing transfer of a case by the judge, whether native or European, 

_ to the regular file, will deserve consideration, if the draft should be 
approved, or a Regulation founded on it be ordered to be prepared, 

* Highth.-Huropeans can be allowed no exemption trom stamp duties 
for their cases which may not be granted to natives, The quarrels 
of indigo planters are not, par excellencé, entitled to indulgence in this 
respect; 80 long, therefore, as the institution fee is paid for the court's 
assistance in recovering any kind of contract debt, the manufacturers 
of indigo must pay it on their suits, whether the process of investi- 

_ gation be shortened or not, This question, like that of the expediency 
of opening the summary courts for the recovery of simple-contract 
debts, must be taken up and considered as a general one, uot as con- 
nected merely with the disputes between indigo manufacturers and 
their ryots. : é : 

Ninth—There cannot be the least objection to the ninth and last- 
mentioned rule; viz. that for making the abstraction, or wilful damage 
by cattle, of indigo crops punishable as a criminal offence : if indeed 
the act were proved against a stranger, it wouid be so now; the difli- 
culty ig in the proof, Mr, Ross, 1, presume, intends to include the 
contractor amongst the parties so liable criminally; for in him it is 
equally a fraud committed against the party to whom he had engaged 
to deliver the plant. The wording of the rule as it now stands Jeaves 
this doubtful; indeed it would, by a strict interpretation, exclude him, 

The above observations on the new principles adopted in Mr. Ross's 
draft have extended to such length as to preclude any present refer- 
ence to the detail of the rules of process, The first question indeed, 
for Government to decide is, whether to adopt the principles advo- 
cated by Mr, Ross, and made the foundation of his draft; if the. 
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determination on this point obe affirmative, it will then be time to 


Prinsep’s Notes €Xamine the rules in detail. 


26 Oct. 1829, 
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26th October 1829, (signed) H. T. Privsrp, Secretary, 
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Abstract of Mr. Ross’s Inpieo Reeutation, Section IL, Sections Il], 
: IV. V. and VI. 


Reoutation XXXVII. and corresponding, rescinded; also Regula. 
tion VI, 1823, and Regulation V. 1824. . z 

Il. Parts of Regulation XXIIF, 1814, and XTX. and other Regula. 
tions, so far as inconsistent with this Regulation, 

UI. Europeans may purchase, rent and occupy land; thereby be. 
come amenable to moonsiffs and the civil courts, ; 

IV. Occupant ryots may, so long as occupant, cultivate any article 
they please, and may engage to deliver plant to whomsoever they 
please. Planters have no right, except as derived under special en- 
gagement voluntarily entered into by owners or uccupants. 

v. First,—Indigo planters advancing for plant on defined land, to 
have a lien or interest in the produce of that land, provided their 
engagement be uniform, and recorded and witnessed as prescribed; 
also that particulars be specified as laid down, and the deed be regis- 
tered with the moonsiff, and advertised in the village three months 
before commencing cultivation. ; 

Second.—Particulars: 1st. Name of village; and, 2d. Boundaries of 
the land, and its name, if any. 3d. Rate or price per bundle of plant, 
with dimensions of the bundle, and amount of advances, 4th, Date 
for commencement of cultivation, and date for conypletion, Sth, Pe- 
nalty of non-performance, 

Third,—Moousitf to register by entering a copy in a book, and ry ; 
sticking up the substance in his cutcherry, and a bamboo on the field, 
also on the ryot’s door, ; 

Fourth.—Original to be returned after registry and advertisement, 
with certificate under seal, and moonsilf to forward copy to the judge 
of the aillah, 

Fifthh—Fee of —— rupees leviable as condition of registering each 
deed, 

Sixth—Registers to be inspected for fee of eight annas. 

VI. First—Moonsif to receive and determine objections to. re- 
gistry. Registering contractor to be summoned to reply to objections 
within 15 days, by notice in usual form, . 

Second.—Evidence to be entered en by moonsilf; and if objections 
be established, he may annul the contract, and award compensation 
to objector, and vice versd, costs and compensation against him if not 
proved, . » : 

Third.—But no objection admissible on ground of non-oceupancy 
by contracting ryot, or non-competency to contract, if occupant, 
without consent of zemindar, unless it be established, by original ae- 
counts of the village, with gomashta’s or putwarry’s ‘and mundal’s 
evidence, and occupants, of adjoining lands, that the objector’ himself 
cultivated in the preceding year, and was occupant at tho date of 
contract, or unless, in the second case, the objector is the zemindor 
or rent-receiver, and is entitled to prescribe cultivation. 

Farther, no prior deed to be ground for annulling a registered deed, 
unless the same parcel of land be specified and defined therein. 
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VIL. -On a ryot under registered engagements refusing to cultivate (6%) Indiga 
indigo, or refusing: to deliver plant, the planter to have ‘ihe option of Princ ie 
; taking usufruct for the year, subject to the conditions of the follow- 25 Get, 1820. 
ing section, or of prosecuting for the penalty of the contract. 

VIL. First-—If taking usulrnct, planter to give written notice of 
intention ten days before the day fixed for commencing euhivation; 
copy to be affixed to ryot’s door. If not commenced and completed 
by the date fixed in the contract, the planter may seize and culcivate 
with his own ploughs and people. Tf the ryot have cultivated, similar 
written notice to be given to cut and deliver ; failing which, the 
planter may; provided, however, that if so taking, the ‘planter shall 
pe liable to the rent for the year, and other conditions of ryots 
contract. 

Second,—Darogahs, after inspecting planter’s registered deed, to 

support his assumption of usufruct or crops as above, and to pre- 
vent any ploughing or reaping by planters, except under process as 
ove, and with reg istered contracts. 
Third.—Ryots agerieved by abuse of above powers to sue planters 
before the moonsill; if gross annual produce of the land seized or 
reaped does not exceed 100 rupees, stunmons to be served with notice 
of suit as in section 6, requiring answer in 15 days from last day of 
the last month of the indigo season, if issued during the season, or 
15 days from date of summons at other periods. If ‘wrong is proved, 
moonsill is to deerce, besides full costs, damages equal to value of the 
most valuable produet the land‘of the village is estimated to yield, 
anda further sum equal to the penalty of the contract leviable on 
he ryot for failure; if the plaint be disutissed, plaintiff! to be amer- 
ced, besides costs for compensation to planter. 

IX. First,—If the planter do not seize land or crop, or be unable 
from non-specification in the deed, he may sue before the moonsiff for 
the ‘penalty of the contract, at any time within three months from 
date of default if not execoting 100 rupees, and three years if above, 
Summons of notice to answer 15 days after close of season, &e. as in 
section 8, to iasue, and moousifl to decree penalty with costs, com- 
mutable to imprisonment in dewanny gaol. 

‘Proviso, that if innundation or calamity of season be established, 
and the deed do not specifically throw this on the ryot, no penalty 
will be incurred. 

Second.—lf a contracting ryot have been induced by a stranger to 
evade or refuse performance, the party imposed may prosce nie the 
stranger in the moonsiff’s court, and recover the same penalties as 
against the ryot, on proof that defendant received any part of the 
produce of the land. 

X. Virst.—Appeal to lie from moonsiffs to zillah judge, if lodged 
within three months, and the judge's decree to be final, unless appeal 
be permitted by Sudder Dewanny. Adawlut to itself. 

Second.—Moonsifl’s and judge’s decrees may be affirmed, without 
ealling for answer to the vajoohat, if the grounds appear insullicient, 
but not altered without argument and hearing. 

XL. Stamps and priority to be regulated as 8 for summary suits, both 
in original and appeals, under this Regnlation; but judgments to have 
effect as in regular suits, and not to be levied a second time. 

XIE, First—TTo enforce decrees, petition to be lodged with moon- 
sif, for arrest or attachment, and sale of property, with specification 
annexed, Moonsilf to serve-a written demand on defendant for pay- 
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aillah judge. . ‘ 
Third.—Who will order property to be attached, and advertised for 


sale under Regulation VIL. 1825. Failing property, the person to be 
arrested and sent to gaol for the period allotted in commutation, 

Fourth—Jn case of appeal from moonsiff, the judge may stay exe- 
cution if attachment of sufficient property have been made, applicant 
giving security. ‘ 3 

Fifth.—Application to enforce’ decrees must be presented im three 
months if not exceeding 100 rnpees, and one year if exceeding; fuil- 
ing application in time, deeree-holders to forfeit right to demand 
execution, ‘ 

XLT. No objection to indigo deeds on account of stamp not being 

roper, if on stamp as per scale for bonds, ; 

XIV. Cutting and taking plant by force by other than a registered 
contractor, damaging crops by cattle, declared criminal and cognizable 
by magistrates; penalty, imprisonment with labour foy one year; com- 
mitment for trial by commissioner of circuit, in case of wounding or 
affray. 
er eS 

(69.)—My. Shakespear's NOTES, dated lst January 1830. 

Mn. Ross in his Minute argues, that no protection being afforded 
by the Jaws, either to the cultivator or manufacturer of indigo, they 
are left to follow the course which they each coueeive to be most cou- 
ducive to their own interests and gain. 

The cultivator endeavours to evade the performiunce of his contract 
when any advantage can be gained by so doing; while the manufac. 
turer, on the other hand, left to his own means for the protection of 
hig rights, is prepared to support or defend them hy force. 

Mr. Ross proposes to remetly these evils and afford legal protection 
to both parties, by raising the qualification and powers of the courts 
of the moonsiffs;°—“ Phe only tribunals so situated as to le accessible 
to both parties, and capable of administering justice equally to hoth.” 

“On them only,” Mr, Ross adds, “can poor suitors, ag well 2g rich, 
personally attend the investigation of their suits; an advantage essen- 
tial in tridls in the first instance to the attainment of justice, and 
which all courts of original jurisdiction should be capable of attording.” 

The establishment, however, of an eflicient system of local judicature, 
would not of itself, in Mr, Ross's opinion, be sufficient to relieve the 
indigo planters from the difliculties they have to contend against: 
First, when the ryot, having received advances, will not sow or culti- 
vate lis land; Secondly, when he refuses to deliver the produce of 
the land to the manufacturer who advanced his money for it, 

After pointing out the insufliciency of the existing law to afford 
yedress in cither of the above cases (for the first of which, indeed, 
the law does not profess to afford any), Mr. Ross suggests “ the removal 
of the prohibition against Earopeans holding lands, and the empow- 
ering indigo manufacturers to attach and to take the usufruct of land, 
to the produce of which they have acquired a right by contract with 
the occupant, immediately upon the latter refusing to plough or reap, 
or to do any acts necessary to enable him to fulfil the conditions of 
his contract.” : 
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As the Regulation framed by Mr. Ross is intended to give effect to {$%.) Tuliga 
the measures above suggested, | shall proceed to examine the several Shakespear's 
provisions of it in detail, merely noticing in this place, that Mr, Ross oles ao 
Jays great stress at the conclasion of hjs Minute, on the necessity of aie 
raising the qualifications of the local courts of judicature, without 
which no amendment of the Jaws with a view to correct the evils 
complained of will be productive of advantage. 

On the preamble T remark, that no mention is made of one of the 
principal objects of the Regulation, viz. empowering the manufacturer 
to attach and cultivate the land, in the event of the ryot's neglecting 
or refusing to do so, 

JI. The clauses of this section go to rescind the Regulations which 
prohibit Europeans from holding lands; also the Regulations relating 
to the cultivation of indigo, and to annul all existing rules which might 
interfere with the exerci’e of the powers proposed to be conferred on 
moonsifls, all which inust depend on the proposed Regulation standing 
or not in its present shape. 

[lL T conceive that Government will consider the facilities now 
afforded to Europeans to hold lands to be sufficient, and that they are * 
not prepared to udopt Mr, Ross's suggestion for removing in toto the 
probibitory Jaws made in that respect. 

The rule in clause 2, section 13, Rugulation XXII, 1814, which 
restricts the moonsiff from hearing suits in which Huropeans, &c. are 
parties, should he specifically rescinded. 

IV, As this Regulation requires much pruning, I would leave out 
the whole of this section, declaratory of a ryot’s right to do what he 
pleases with his own land, and of a manufacturer not being entitled 
to the praduce of lands which he may not have coutracted for, or 
which may not haye been legally assigned to him; all of which ap- 
pears vather superfluous. 

‘If the sentiments expressed in this section are intended, as My. 
Ross's note to it imports, 10 teach the ryots proper ideas of independ- 
ence, there is too much reason to think ‘that they would have the very 
opposite eflect to promoting good-will between the planters and ryots. 
Wiintever the Regulation might proclaim, no planter, ] suspect, if he 
could possibly prevent it, would allow a ryot who had formerly culti- 
vated lands contiguous to, and for the benefit of his factory, to carry 
the produce to another, 

The ryot is unquestionably at Jiberty to do what he chooses with 
the produce of his own land, but I doubt much whether the happiness 
of the ryot (certainly not the prosperity of indigo making) would be 
promoted by promulgating the rule of independence proposed by Mr, 
Ross, Rivalry amongst Indigo establishments requires no additional 
excitement; wherever it has been ‘earried to any great extent, the 
effects haye proved alike destructive to ihe morals of the people, the 
tranquillity of the district, and the pecuniary interest of the parties 
concerned, ; : 

.V. First—I see no objection to this clause, which is an improve- 
ment upon section 2, Regulation V1. 1823, excepting as to the man- 
ner of advertising the particulars of contracts entered into the 
village three months befure the cultivation commences, Advertising 
many thousand contracts is a serious task; and not to be able to 
engage for lands at any time antecedent to cultivation seems a hard 
aud unnecessary restriction. 

Second,—The 4th item of the deed of contract had betier be omit- 
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9.) Talign ted, as a fruitful source of dispute. The commencement of cultiva- 
: Mes tion must depend on rain; how then can it be fixed beforehand, or its 
completion calculated ? . 
L would recommend that the deed should contain clauses empow- 
‘ cying the planter to sow, cultivate and cat the crop, if the ryot nep- 
lect or refuse to do so at the proper season, This would at all events 
make the ryot aware of the consequences of his tdleness or dishonesty. 
Third, Fourth, Fifth and Gixth—The machinery of this Reg ation 
is too minute and complicated to work well. After the deed is regis- 
tered (that is, a copy entered in a book), an advertisement containing 
the substance of it is to be stuck up in the village, and on & bantboo to 
be erected on the spot, and on the door of the cuntracting ryot 
+h implies that he had not attended the registry.) j 
re is an original deed, a copy of it, and three abstracts, and three, 
processes fur notification, besides a second’ copy of the deed to he 
uansnuitied to the judge. No planter nor ryot (on whom a large share 
of it would fall) could possibly bear the expense which in many thou- 
sand beegahs of cultivation would amount to many thousand rupees, 

{ quite agree with Mr. Ross that the moonsiffs might be made 
extremely useful in the registry of the decds, Bat it would not, I 
think, be too much to expect, that the ryot and the factory gomashta 
should attend before the moonsif in open court for the registry; and 
T should hope that the publicity so given would be sullicient to prevent 
frequent frauds, without the precaution of notifications and bamboo 
marks, ; : 

My idea is, that the registry book should be signed and paged by 
the judge, or his assistant, and that the entries should he made subjeet 
to the same forms as are prescribed for the registry of deeds at the 
zillah stations by registrars. ; F 
__ As to the fees tor registry, T should siy they ought not to exceed 
four annas for each deed, and the sane fee for consulting ihe register. 

VI. First, Second, and Third.—This rule for inqniring into and de- 
ciding on objections made t6 2 registered contract seems good, and 
may stand equally well, although the advertiscment before objected to 
should not be published. But I would not attempt to Jay down any 
rules for the moonsifl’s guidance inthe decision of particular cases, 
as in the third clatise. It would be utterly impracticable ta preseribe 
rules to mect every case that might come before thom; and if thonght 
worthy to be trusted, [ should prefer leaving them to the exercise of 
their own judgment and discretion, 

In the note to the last clause, Mr. Ross seems to contemplate the 
appointment to the oilice of moonsill of a more respectable and better 
qualified class of natives than those now employed, | confess | am 
at a loss where to look for such a number of men as wonld be required 
to fill the places of the present moonsifls; the most that coud be 
done would be for the zillah judge to select the best men to fill the 
oflice in parts of his district, where the powers conferred by ihe Re- 
gulation are most likely to be called into play. F 

VII. This is an important section, empowering the planter to tike 
possession and cultivate the lands during the current year, for the 
produce of which he may have advanced, ‘should the ryot Idinself 
refuse to cultivate; and authorizing him also to take the’ pkint, should > 
the ryot refuse to deliver it, . 

The rule very properly applies only to lands for which the cotitract 

. has been registered, and has not been subsequently annulled. 
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The two things might, T think, be more distinetly defined. First, (69) adigy 
the mode of procedure to he adopted by the planter in case of the shakes 


ryot's refusal to sow and cultivate. Secondly, the process by which Note Sa 


the former should attach the crop, in the event of the latter refusing 
to deliver the produce, eo 

VIU. First—'Phe rules in these two cases, applying as they do to 
such very different acts and cireumstanees, appear to me to be incon- 
yonienty mixed up in the next section and clanse, 

Moreover, they should expressly refer to cases in which the planter 
“shall have just reason to believe that an individual under engage- 
ment with him is cvading, or about to evade, the. execution of his 
contract,” (ae in section 3, Regulation VI. 1823.) 

‘As the rule stands in clause 1, section 8, it would seem that in 


i 








every case of cutting the plant a ryot must be served with a written’ 


notice to cut, which would be very inconvenient, 1 believe the rules 
proposed by Mr, Ross are no more than are already acted upon by 
planters when ryots refuse to cultivate ov to deliver the produce of 
their lands; and { sec no just reason why the practice should not be 
sanctioned hy law; more especially if, as T have suggested, conditions 
to the effect authorized be entered im the contract. 

If it is objected that the power is open to abuse, I would answer that 
it would be much less so if exercised under prescribed rules, particu- 
larly if it is restricted to lands engaged for under written and regis- 
tered contracts. . If not abused, there can, [ imagine, be no question 
as to the justness of the abstract principle on which the power is 
granted, viz. that the planter is cutitled to the produce of the land 

‘for which he las advanced his ntouey. 

I agree with Mr. Ross in the fairness of the rule at the conclusion 
of clause 2, whieh declares that if the planter takes the erop, he takes 
it in satisfaction of all the conditions of the contract, and moreover 
that he must defray tho vent of the land to the person entitled to it. 

Second—This clause provides for the support of the police oflicers, 
when the planters muy take possessiou‘of Jand or plant under regis- 
tered deeds, 

Third.—t{ see no necessity for the distinction here made in the 
amount of claim of a ryot against 1 planter, and in the period of limita- 
tion in bringing’ it forward: would it not be better simply to rescind 
the rule which prohibits moonsills from trying suits in which an 
Buropean is n party, and to say that in all transactions regarding the 
cultivation of indigo, whether the demand be for the recovery of 
advances or the penalties specified in contracts, or for damages sus~ 
tained hy a vyot by the exercise of the powers vested in plurters 
under any of the provisions of this Regulation, it shall be competent 
to the moousif to receive, hear and decide the case, subject to the 
rules prescribed for his guidance in other cases? 

{t ts already contemplated to extend the powers of moonsiffs to the 
trial of suits in which the amount may not execed 300 rupees, which 
wil cover uine out of ten-of the suits brought. forward. either by 
planters or ryots. é . 

Lam not howover aware of any objection to requiring that a claim 
wider 100 mpves should be preferred within three months; but 1 ean- 
uot help thinking that the whole of this clause is unnecessarily com- 
plex, especinlly in the adjustment of the penalty vecoverable by the 
ryot, Viz, “a siun of money equal to the value which the land specified, 
if cultivated with the most valuable product of the village in which 
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, (ca.) Tndisey it is situated, may be estimated to be capable of yielding in a favour. 
Shnkespe Jf” able year, and a further sian equal {o the full amount of the penalty 
Notes ago, to which the complaint, under the deed of contract exeented hy him, 
yan 88. ould lave been fiable had he refused to perform its conditions,” 

Let.the ryot cultivate and state his own damage, and the award be 
left to the moonsiff, if within his competency, 

IX. First.—In like manner, these detailed rules of proceeding on 
the complaint of a planter to recover the penalty of an unperformed 
contract, are to my apprelicnsion equally superfluous. 

The power given to the moonsilf in the concluding part of this 
clause to sentence a ryot, for breach of his engagement, “to be im- 
prisoned in the dewanny gaol of the zillah for such limited time as 
may be deemed an adequate punishment for his dishonesty,” in addi- 
tion to the penalty and costs of suit, does appear to me a very extra. 
ordinary power given to a moonsiff, 

Second.—By this clause persons nota party to the contract between 
a ryot and planter, who shall induce the former to evade the perform- 
ance of his contract, and shall receive any part of the produce con- 
tracted for, may be sued for the penalty specified in the contracts. 

I think this will be a salutary check to the practice which it is in- 
tended to guard against. 

X. First.—Provides for an appeal from the decision of the moonsiff 
to the zillah ‘judge, and a special appeal to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, 

Second—Allows cither of the appeal courts to affirm the decision 
of the courts below, without culling on the respondent to answer, 
unless there appear grounds to reverse the decision of the court be- 
low, in which case notice shall be given to the respondent, who shall 
be allowed to file his answer. : 

I must say, [ do not see any special grounds for taking indigo suits 
decided by a moonsifl, out of the established routine of appeals, ft 
will always be optional to the judge to reserve cases of more than 
ordinary importance for his ofvn hearing, and that mode of proceed- 
ing appears to me preferable to the one suggested, 

XI. 1 object also to this section giving a preference to indigo suits 
over others, in their turn of hearing, and in amount of the stamp 
paper and fees chargeable to such suits. The planters ought to be 
satisfied with the facilities afforded. to them by the Regulation, tn 
enforcing their contracts and securing the produce to which they are 
entitled under them, In granting these facilities and allowing access 
to the local courts to both parties, the law will have done all that can 
reasonably be expected, , 

XII. First to Fifth—I concur with Mr. Ross, thatamoonsiils should 
be allowed to execute their own decrees not appealed against, not 
ouly in indigo, but in all suits; but there seems no necessity for the 
detailed rules proposed in these clauses.. It will be sufficient to declare 
them competent to do so without reference io the judge, to whom 
however a report should be made of the execution of the process, and 
to whom of course every defaulter would be sent for confinement in 
the zillah gaol under the general Regulations, 7 

XIU. This rule regarding the stamp on which a deed of contract 
for the cultivation and delivery of indigo should be written, corres- 
ponds with that preseribed in section 7, Regulation VI. lt 

XIV. T believe this rule, for declaring the cutting and taking’away 
by force, &c., or (wilfully should be inserted) damaging indigo plant, 
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punishable by the crhminal courts, will have a good efeci in restrain- 
ing such practices. : as 

}~} : . fm . 

Upon the whole, it will be gathered from the foregoing remarks, 
that some of the provisions and somg of the details into which Mr, 
Ross has entered in the daft prepared by him, muy, in my hwnble 
opinion, he dispensed with; but that the plan of requiring deeds to 
be registered by the moonsilf, and the rates proposed for authorizing 
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the planter to sow and cultivate and appropriate the crop of a- 


recusant ryot, te necessary to the snppori and maintenance of the 
just rights of the partics concerned, 

A very short time will suffice to show the emoluments derived by 
moonsifly from the registry of contracts. Jn many jurisdictions it 
will perhaps be something considerable, and will enable the judge to 

* select from the officers of his district, or elsewhere, persons most 
competent to discharge the heavy additional duties which the registry 
and cognizance of suits relating to indigo concerns, will involve. 

Integrity aud impartiality, and firmness to decide in favour of the 
weak against the strong, when justice demands it, are the qualifica- 
tions most needed for the oflice; and if it is-liberally paid, it is not, I 
hope, too much to expect that they may be found. 


Ist January 1830. (signed) H. Suakzspear, 
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(70.)—Mr, Shakespear's ADDITIONAL NOTES, dated 24th April 1830, 


As the Governor-goncral in Council does not appear to approve of 
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the provisions suggested either by Mr. Ross or myself, for authoriz- Notes; 


ing indigo planters to have possession of jands when the ryot refu- 
ses to sow and cuitivate, or the rules proposed for establishing regis- 
try offices under the moonsiffy, and allowing them to try suits between 
planters and cultivators; I beg leave to submit the following sugges- 
tions for the consideration of Government, by which some of the 
grievances complained of may he remelicd to a certain extent. 

ln section 2, Regulation VL. 1923, it is stated that a person making 
advanecs for the cultivation of indigo, shall be considered to have a 
lien and interest in the indigo plant produced, and shall be entitled to 
avail himself of the process prescribed in-the two following sections 
for the protection of his interests, 

The provisions of those sections, however, proceed on the assump- 
tion that the plan¢é las actaally been produced on the Jand for the 
cultivation of which the advances were made. ‘They provide no 








means to compel the ryot to cultivate, nor to punish the first and, 


most important breach of his engagement, on which the whole inter- 
estof the person advancing depends, and for the protection of which 
the Regulation professes to have been enacted. 

Thee only remedy afforded by the Regulation in vase the ryot fails 
to cultivate, is to be found in section 5, and consists in a summary 
process for the recovery of the adyance, with interest, or in a regu- 
lar suit for the enforcement of the penalty specified in the agree- 
ment. But the objections taken to those rules, on the manifest 
inutility of sning paupers either in one way or the other, are so unan- 
swerable, that the argument does not require to be enlarged upon. 

Is there no remedy then for a person who advances his money 
under specific contracts? or can it be just, that the receiver should 
take the money on fulse pretences, without the remotest intention of 
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fulfilling his engagemeuts, while he escapes punishment, and leaves 


m* the advancer to sue him in the civil court? 


Surely this is contrary to the commonest principles of equity and 
good faith. It is acknowledges to be so in contracts for work, seetion 
3, Regulation VIL 18l0; why not in contracts for ploughing and 
sowing, and delivering of indigo plant. ; 

The following rule is proposed on this part of the subject: “Th 
addition to the res provided. in Regulation VI. 1823, it is further 
declared, that in cases in which a ryot who shall have received ad- 
vances, and entered into a written agreement for the cultivation and 
delivery of indigo plant in the manner indicated in the Regulation, 
shall wilfully neglect or refuse to sow or cultivate the ground specified, 
shall he deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, aud on conviction before a 
magistrate or joint magistrate, shall be liable to a sentence of impri- 
soument not exceeding one month; the magistrate ov joint magistrate 
may likewise require the person so convicted io sow or cultivate the 
ground specified, if it shall appear just aud proper to require: the 
sime; and any subsequent conviction of wilful neglect or refusal to 
comply with such requisition, shall be punishable hy a further sentence 
of imprisonment not exceeding two months.” * 

A rule of this nature would meet the complaints which have been 
made of ryots ploughing up seed already sown, or sowing the ground 
with rice after it had been sown by then with indigo, ; 

In short, next to allowing the planters to take possession of the 
ground during & season, it seems io be the only remedy which can be 
given to the planter against a fraudulent ryot, 

‘the next point to be considered, is the best means of preventing 
the iuierference of a third party between the planter and the vyat 
who has tuken his advances. . 

It is stated in the letter from Messrs. Alexander & Co. 10 Govern: 
ment, with which this discussion commenced, that, “If Government 
would be pleased to consider the gontracts of the indigo planter as 
forming the good-will of concerns, and introduce 2 rule to punish the 
party interfering with the contracts during their existence, by sum- 
mary process, instead of the ryots, or interfering after notice having 
been given that previous contracts exist, an immediate stop would be 
put to the present unfair competition, imd an infinity of trouble ant 
labour saved to the officers of Government.” 

The following clanse is proposed to remedy this grievance: “In 
addition to the rules prescribed in clause 3, section 5, Regulation Vi. 
823, it is hereby provided, that in cases in which a ryot who has 
contracted for the cultivation of indigo plant on a defined parcel of 
land, shall have been induced by a person not a party to sneh cone 
tract, to evade in any manner whatsoever the performance of its 
conditions, it shall be competent to the party injured thereby to pro- 
secute the defaulting ryot, and such person for his undue interference ; 
on proof of which to the satisfaction.of the court trying the caso, the 
said person and the ryot shall be jointly and severally held answer- 
able for the full amount of the penalty specilied in the original 
agreement of the ryot, together with all costs and expenses of the 
suit."t é 

‘This is merely an extension of the rule referred to.in Regulation 
VL, which provides only for cases in whick the contracting ryots may 




















* Suggested hy some of the Judges of tho 8 r 7 Jide Re: i ’ Govt 
t Suggested by Mr. Rediray Leo, of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlat, Vide Resolution of Govt 
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have sold and edelivered the produce of the land contracted for to a (73) Indigo 
third party, whereas the objection is to restrain third parties from gees; Nm 
Weyally interfering at all duving any stage of existing contracts. Or ‘Additineal 
thg,amendment may ron thus: The rales contained in clanse 3, sec- notes 183), 
tiot 6, Regulation VL. 1823, ave hereby declared to extend to all cases alli 
in which it shall be established that a third party has knowingly and 
wilfully interfered to induce a ryot to evade in any manner whatso- 
ever the performance of his contract for the cultivation and delivery 
of indigo plant.” 

The process hy which pecuniary penalties are liable ta he adjudged, 
cannot, a8 desired by Messrs, Alexander & Co., he made summary 
consistently with the geueral Regulations, : 

‘Lhe foregoing remarks are confined to the two points specially re- 
ferred for consideration to the sudder court. If I am not misinformed, 
the remedies suggested will (though not to the full extent of their 
expectations) he satisfactory to the parties who have applied to Go- 
yernnent for redress; there is nothing in them contrary to the spirit 
of our Regulations ; and when it is considered what Vast interests 
are af stake, the immense population supported by the advances, 
the assistance those: advances afford in the realization of the 
public revenue, and the value of the trade, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that the Government will not withhold from those engaged in 
it such aid as can be properly and legally granted to them, without 
endungeriug the rights of others, 

Ii has occurred to me, on reading some of the reports lately received 
from the focal authorities, on the subject of indigo cultivation, that 
the ryols ought to possess some mode of extricating themselves from 
the factory books, on the expiration of their contracts, when no 
longer desirous of cultivating their Jand with indigo. 

It ig stated that when a ryot once takes advances, a planter will not 
allow him to emancipate himself, and that he is reluctantly compelled 
to continue the cultivation. 

The following remedy in. substance ‘is suggested by Mr. Walters, 
the magistrate of Dacen, and seems open to no objection, unless it is 
the trouble that it may occasion to the European local officers, alrea- 
dy sufliciently buethened with business: “Any person who may have 
received advances under written agreement for the cultivation of in- 
digo, and may be desirous, on the expiration of the period of ‘his 
contract, to settle his accounts with the person or factory from whom 
‘or from which he may have received the said advances, shall be at 
liberty, in the event of the proprietor of the factory, or the person 
acting in his behalf, refusing to settle the same, to apply to the aillaly 
jadge, who, after a sanuuary inquiry into the merits of the ease, shall 
reccive in deposit the amount of the balance which may appear to 
be due from the ryot aforesaid, and shall grant hima release from his 
engagement, paying over the amount of the balance to the proprietor 
ov the person acting in his behalf.” Clause 2: “Should the proprietor 
or petson aforesnid, however, refuse to receive the balance awarded 
to hint hy the summary process above provided, the judge shall return 
the amount to the plaintiff, leaving the defendant to seek his remedy 
by a regukur suit.” 

The only remaining point which T shall notice is the severe damage 
fered by both the planter and the ryot by cattle trespassing on 
go ficlds; for the prevention of which I would suggest the fol- 
lowing clause : 
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(70.) aig “Persons wilfully damaging or causing to be damaged indige plant, 
Shalespe a by allowing catile to trespass thereon, or by any other means, shall, 
Additional on the complaint of the ryot to whom the crop may belong, or of the 
Bape 1830, Nanufacturer by whom advarces may have been mule for the cphti- 
. yation and delivery of the said plant, be Hable, on proof of ihe offence, 
to such punishment by fine and imprisonment, _as the magistrate ig 
competent to inflict under section 19, Regulation LX. 1807, due regard 
being had to the natwre of the case, and the circumstances iu life of 
the offender,”* 

Should the Governor-general in Council approve of all or any of 
these suggestions, a very short preamble would suflice for their in- 


bas . 
troduction in the shape of a Regulation. 
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(signed) T. Suawrsprar, 
Seeretary to the Government: 


veteran ryan men, 
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71.) Tndiga (T1)—RESOLUTIONS of the Governnent, 
Namers; Res 
salusions of he Reap a Memorial from certain Indigo Planters in Zillah Jessore, 
nat dated the 16th of March 1829, and its Enclosures : : 
Read Letter from Messrs, Alexander & Co, dated the 29th April 1829; 
Read Letter written to the Registrar of the Nizamut Adawlut, by . 
order of Government, Sth May, 1829: 
Read Petition from Indigo Planters in Dacca Jelalpore, dated the 
lth May 1829: : 
Read a Letter written to the Registrar of the Nizamut Adawlut, on 
the 29th May 1829: 
Read Letter from the officiating Magistrate of Jessore, dated the 
29th May 1829, and its Enclosure: , 
Read Letter written to the Registrar Nizamut Adawlat, ou the Oth 
June 1829; 
Read Letter from the Magistrate of the city of Benares, dated the 
8th Angust 1829, and its Enclosures: 
Read Letter written to the Registrar Suddery Dewanny and Nizamut 
Adawlut, on the 25th of August 1829: 
Read Extract from the Territorial Department, dated the 1st of 
September 1829; containing a Letter from Indigo Planters in Jessore: 
Read Letier written to the Registrar Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
Adawlut, on the 5th September 1829: ; 
Read two Letters from the Magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore, dated 
the Sth and Lith May 1829: : : 
Read Letter from the Magistrate of the City of Dacca, dated the 
7th May 1829; 
Read three Letters from the Commissioner of Circnit of the Mth 
or Dacea Division, dated the 7th and 16th May, and 25th November 
1829, and Enclosures: 
Read a Letter from Registrar Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, dated 9th 
October 1829, with Minutes and Draft of Regulation: on 
Read Notes by My. H. ‘T. Prinsep, dated the 29th October 1829, 
and Abstract alluded to therein: 
Read two Letters by the Secretary, dated the 1st January and 24th 
April 1830: . 


salurio 








* Tn substance suggested by Mr, Ross, Vide resolution of Government and Mr, Ross’y proposed 
Regulation, Seetion SIV—Ep. 
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Ryso.vution : 


, 


Ir is sufficiently manifest in the foregoing papers, and from the (7!) Tadigo 


Janters: Re- 


information obtained from other sources in the course of the inquiries solutinns of the 


laiely instituted on the subject of indigy cultivation, that most, if not ® 
all of the evils complained of by the planters, are inherent in the ™ 
system by which large smns'of money are advanced to an indigent 
population, without security to the manufacturer, or adequate remuner- 
ation to the cultivator to ensure the cheerful and honest performance 
of his contract. [lence he endeavours to evade it when any advauitage 
can be gained by so doing, while the manufacturer, on the other 
hand, knowing the futility of instituting legal proceedings against a 
pauper; seeks to support his claims by unauthorized and violent means. 

The most advantageous change for both parties that could be in- 
styoduced in indigo transugtions would doubtless be the abolition of the 
system of advances; hut the cultivating classes are, generally speak- 
ing, so pooy, and the custom is so deeply rooted in the habits of the 
people, that there is little probability of that change heing effected. 
The present state of the market may, however, of itself have a bene~ 
ficial tendency in checking the eager competition which prevailed in 
the manufacturing districts in 1823, when it was last deemed neces- 
sary to legislate upon this subject. The planters will probably bring 
their cultivation within narrower limits; there will no longer be the 
same inducement to make indiscriminate advances; and it may be 
hoped, that hy confining their dealings to the most respectable class 
of vyots, and admitting them to more liberal terms of contract, the 
difficulties whieh the manufacturers have complained of will, in.a great 
degree, be obviated 

fis Lordship in Council is encouraged in these expectations by the 
favourable testimony almost universally borne by the local authorities 
to the character of the present European planters, and their treat- 
ment of the natives around them, 

The report of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, and the 
provisions snggested by Mr, Ross for the improvement of the laws 
relative to transactions between the planters and persons cultivating 
indigo under engagements, have becn deliberately considered. 

There are several of Mr, Ross's suggestions which appear judicious, 
and may at some future period be adopted, whenever it may have 
become practicable to raise the. character ond qualifications of the 
native local officer, both civil and police, His Lordship in Council 
apprehends that it. would not be sale to entrust the present class of 
officers with the arbitrament of disputes between European planters 
and the native cultivators. ; 

Moreover, the Government is not prepared to remove, to the extent 
recommended by My. Ross, the prohibition against Earepeans holding 
lands, They have, in fact, been conditionally relaxed of late by the 
Resolutions passed in the Territorial Department on the 17th February 
1829; and the oxisting rules will, it is hoped, afford the facilities to the 
planters which are contemplated inthe measure suggested by Mr, Ross, 

But while the Governor-general in Council is adverse to the pro- 
yisions above noticed of Mr. Ross’s draft, and to the permission 
proposed to be given to the manufacturer to take possession of a cou- 
tracting ryot's lands, in the.event of his refusing to sow or cultivate, 
ov deliver the produce, he is sensible of the hardship to which the 
manufacturer is exposed by acts so destructive to his prospects; and 
he deems it just that the manufacturer should be protected against 
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them: so far ag may be consistent with the rights of others, and with 


ite the principles of Regulation VI, 1823, which recognises the lien and 


in the produce of the lands for the cultivation 
of which his money had heen ‘Advanced, 

The only remedy afforded by that Regulation, in ense the contract: 
ing ryot refuses to cultivate, is contained in section 5, and consi 
a summary process for the recovery of the advance, with inte 
in a regular suit for the enforcement of the poually specified in the 
agreement, fign, 2 #.> 

The inadequacy, howeyer, of these remedies is sulliciently proved 
by the documents under consideration; and his Lordship in Council 
cancws in the opinions expressed hy some of the judges of the Sud- 
der Dewanny Adawlnt, that the principles of section 5, Regulation 
VIL 1819, might with propriety and good effet be made applicable to. 
such cases, 

Another grievance complained of is the undue interference of third 
parties between the planter and cultivator, inthe performance of the 
contract entered into by the latter, This evil is only partially pro- 
vided against in the third clause of section 5, Regulation VI. 1823, 
when the contracting ryot shall have sold and delivered the produce 
of the land contracted for to a third party; and it seems equally just 
to prevent as much ag possible such interference during any stage of 
existing contracts between the planter and the ryot who has received 
advances from him. 

In addition to the defects in the present system adverted to in the 
foreguing remarks, it has heen stated by some of the local authorities 
in their veports on the subject of indigo eullivation, that ryots who 
have once taken advances from an indigo factory are unaple at the 
expiration of their contracts to emancipate themselves from their con- 
nexjor with the factory, and are reluctantly compelled ta cortinue the 
cultivation of thei Jands with indigo, ‘This is a very scrious griev- 
anec, and calls for the intervention of the Legislature. 

It appears also desirable to adopt the rule suggested by Mr, Ross 

for the prevention of trespass on indigo fields, which is represented 
to be the source of much injury and ill-will between the planters aud 
the people. ‘ 
_ With these sentiments and views, the Goyernor-goneral in Council 
is pleased to pass the following Regulation, which is directed to be 
printed and published in the manner prescribed by Regulation XL 
1793, to stand as Regulation V. of 1830, . 








(72,)—A, D, 1830,—REGULATION V. 

A Recutatioy for amending the provisions of, Regulation Vi. 
1923, and for providiug more effectually for the enforcing the 
excention of Contracts relating to the cultivation and delivery 
of Indigo Plant; passed by the Governor-general in Council 
on the Sth Jane 1880, corr ssponding with the 28th Jeyte 1237, 
Bengal era; the 3d Assar 1237, Fusty; the 29th Joyte 1287, 
Willaity; the 3d Assar 1887, Sumbut; and the {7th Zehij 

245, Higerce. : 
Whereas the rules contained in Regulation V1. 1823, (extended to 
the provinces of Orissa, Behar and Bendres, and to the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces by Regulation V. 1824,) for enforcing: the exe 
cution of contracts relating to the cultivation aud delivery of indigo 
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plant, have heen found in a great measure ineffectual: And whereas > (72.) 

jt is deemed just and proper to extend the penalties prescribed by sec- Regulation ¥v. 

tion 6, Regulation Vil. J819, to contracts for the cultivation of indigo a 

plant, and to provide for the punishment of persons convicted “of 

damaging indigo crops: And whereas it is desirable in certain cases 

ta afford to persons who may be unwilling to renew their contracts 

for the cultivation of indigo, the means of obtaining by summary pro- 

cess a release from their engagements; the following Rules have been 

enacted, to be in force from the date of their promulgation throughout 

the territories subject to the Presidency of Fort William, 2 
JL fn addition to the rule preseribed in clanse 3, section 5, Regula- Persons insti- 

tion VI. 1923, it is hereby declared, that in cases in which a.ryot who gating and tie 
shall have voluntarily executed a deed of engagement, stipulating to evita lee ae 

-eultivate indigo plant gn a specified portion of land, and to deliver foranse “Of 

the produce of such to one individu, shall have been instigated and inealis maaee he 

induced by another person to evade the performance of its conditions, Psceulet for 

it shall be competent to the party injured thereby to prosecute such ea dah 

person for his undue interference, as well as the defaulting ryot; on %s#sements. 

proof of which to the satisfaction of the court trying the case, the 

said person ard the ryol shall be jointly and severally held answerable 

for the fall amount of the penalty specified in the original agreement 

of the ryot, together with all costs and expenses of the suit. 
ILL itis hereby further provided, that all persons who miay have Persons con- 

received advances, and have entered into written agreements for the ttiay tor the 
cultivation of indigo plaut, in the manner indicated in Regulation Vi. rere 
1823, and who without good and saficient cause shall wilfully neglect sho aval) wil 
or refuse to sow ov cultivate the ground specified in such agreoment, pally ts 
shall be decmed puilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction before stir : 
a magisirate or joint magistrate shall be liable to a sentence of im- Brn a a 
prisonment not exceeding one month. The magistrate or joint gigement, shail 
magistrate may likewise require the person so convicted to sow or ene 
cultivate the ground spdcified, if it shall appear just and proper to mteanor, avd bo 
require the same; and any subsequent tonviction of wilful neglect or Eybe 1 bum 
refusal to comply with such requisition shall be punishable with a : 
further sentence of imprisonment not exceeding two months, 

IV. Persons wilfully damaging or causing to be damaged indigo persons damige 

' plant, by allowing cattle to trespass therein, or by any other means, ing indigo 
shall, on the complnint of the ryot to whom the crop may belong, or Ee oceaed 
by the manufactirer by whom advances may have been made for the against aud : 
cultivation and delivery of ihe said plant, be'liable, on proof of the punished. 
offence, to such punishment by fine and imprisonment as the in 
trate is competent to inflict wider section 19, Regulation IX, ; 
due regard being had to the nature of the case, and the cireaustan- 
ees in life of the offender. 

V. First~-Any person who, having received advances under 2 persons wish 
written agrecment for the cultivation of indigo, shall be desirous on ing to be re 
the expiration of the period of his contract to setile his account, Iara’ eo 
shall be at liberty, in the event of the proprietor of the factory or ments, top 
the person acting m hig behalf refusing to settle the sane, to present Gon te las 
a petition to the zillah court; and the judge, after a summary inquiry wee 
in the presence of the parties or their authorized agents inte the hold eae i 
merits of the ase, shall, on proof of the expiration of the contract, inyuiry. 
if there be-no balance dnv from the petitioner, or if the petitioner Ino balance he 

Arar q * wat Oke from the 
shall deposit in court the amount of any balance that may be adjudged puitiouer, or 
to he due from him, grant the said petitioner a release from Jiis ex the balance be 
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deposited ans gagement, and shall pay over the amount i any balance a may he 
sourt, the judy is : i" . Teton. . whic ys netine st 
spar aiete ike (deposited by him to ihe proprictor,.or to the person neting in his 
Jease, and pay behalf, 4 : { . 

the balawe to Gaegnd,--If the proprietor or persou aforesaid shall refuse to re. 
the pyoprietar . i . af es eae ee eateaty ud tovee 
of ihe fablary. ceive the balance awarded to him by the any uy p ne thove 
The judge how provided, the judge na handy sit ine to 4 ‘ pelitioucr, leaving 
laproceed #the the defer eek his remedy by a regular suit, 

proprietor oh. the defendant to 8 ¥ by tie 

ect (a yervive : 

the balnnce. 














Orvrren, That a copy of the foregoing Resolution be sent for 
information to the Court of Sadder Dewanny Adawlut, in reply to 
‘their Registrar's letter of the 9th October last. 
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(74) Indigo 74.) —LETTER from the Court of Directors’to the Governor-general” 
Planter 


in Council at Bengal (Judicial! Department); dated 10 April 1832, 
Para ; ; 
Iener, dated 8 1, Wr proceed to reply to the paragraphs of your latters noticed 
Septet Aes in the margin which relate to indigo planters, 
ated 1 June 2. The two first of these letters are in answer to our orders of the 
1830; porn, 8 6th August 1828, requiring. you to furnish us with sone informution res- 


to 12, letter : + oe i 
dated Nov. pecting the indigo planters, and the last refers to memorials presented 








lnlige Plan- to you on their behalf, and the consequent enactinent of Regulation 
ters, V. of 1830. 


3. You say it will afford us satisfaction to Jearn from the reports 
of the magistrates and commissioners that the local officers generally 
entertain a very favourable opinion of the character of the uropean 
planters, and that they are represented as kind in their trealment of 
the natives. Such undoubtedly is the opinion expressed of then. by 
most of the magistrates and commissioners in the papers you have 
transmitted to us, Yet, although we ave not disinclined lo vive credit 
to those favourable reports of the planters, if is obvious thal such ad} 
counts must be received with some ulowanve tor the delicney of the 
inquiry, and for the disposition which men naturally fecl to speak fr- 
vourably to those with whom they are in habits of familiarity and of 
social intercourse. “The habits of private intercourse,” says the 
commissioner for the fifth division, “ existing between the planter and 
the public ollicers is a point of considerable moment, but it is a deli- » 
eate matter to interfere with, 1 have known the appearance of inti- 
macy deter the natives from bringing forward their compluinis, and 
T incline to agree with them (meaning no doubt the natives with whour 
he had conversed) that the iden of throwing aside our habitual private 
feelings in public business is, with most of us, more specious than 
real.” ‘This consideration suggests the propriety of separating, as 
‘ar as may be possible, the opinions of ihe officers from Ute facts to 
which they refer, 

4. We do not, however, mean to question thit among the indigo 
planters there are many peaceable, good, and hi ily respectable per- 
sons, who obey ihe huvs, are just in their dealings, and kind to the 
natives; nor can we doubt that the disappointments and the losses to 
which they are subject from the frands and the violence of neighbour- 
ing planters, and others who have an interest opposed to theirs, are 
considerable, while many contracts entered into fairly on their part 
may have been broken most dishonestly by ryots, : 

5. One of the magistrates speaks of indigo planters who had been 


aN 


20 years in a district without a complaint against them; while, on the 
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other hand, we hear of planters who eamot Jiold a factory a few months 
without numerous complainis being made. ag inst them or their ser- 
yants. There is too much reason io believe that the ryots ure toa 
erent extent oppressed and defrauded, if not by indigo planters theim- 
selves, by agents employed by them, acting in their names and for 
their advantage, while breaches of the peace, attended with violence, 
(often with wounding, and sometimes even with murder, are commit- 
ted, the chief actors in which are hired armed men, eugaged hy the 
planters for the express purpose of enforcing their claims In defiance 
of the law. Chese facts are alirmed even by those who have borne 
strong testimony to the personal good character of the planter. 
6, It was represented to your Government by many of the planters, 
and by the house of Messrs. Alexander & Co,, that under the existing 
Regulations relative to ,the cultivation of indigo, and the contracts 
hetween planter and ryot, a sufficient protection was not afforded to 
individuals engiged in the business, and they prayed for some legis- 
lave iucerforence in their behalf. . 
7. The memorialisis complained that the judicial authorities had 
puta different constmaction on the Regulation from that which had 
been generally acted upon both by ryots and planters; that those 
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parties had understood that the Regulation gave the planter a lien. on: 


the land for which he had contracted, and imposed on the ryot the 
obligation of cultivating that Innd- according to the terms of the 
agreement, ut that the Sudder Court had decided that the Regulation 
conferred no such lien until the land had been sown; and left the 
planter, i cnse of non-cultivation, to his choice of a summary suit, to 
recover the advunce with inleres!, ov of a regular action for the penal- 
ties stipulated in the contract, 
8 ‘The objectionable part of the Regulation as construed by the 
Sudder Court, was, according to the planters, that it afforded them no 
means of enforcing specific performance of the contract entered into 
by the ryot;’ that (except through the medium of a regular suit, whieh 
was alnost out of the question) the Regulation professed to afford no 
assistance to the plinter except in recovering his advance with inter- 
est, without any compensation for expense of cstablishment, or for 
loss on contracts which he might have made to deliver the dye; and 
that the poverty of the ryot, and the expense and delay attendant 
even on a sturumary suit, rendered the recovery even of the advance 
impossible, We tear that there is teo much truth in these allegations. 
9, The remedies which the planters proposed for the evil complained 
of were, that the ryot should be compelled to execute his engagement, 
not by the civil court, but by the aid of the police; that he should be 
punished criminally for his default; and that if he failed to sow the 
ground which he had contracted to cultivate for the produce of indigo, 
the party with whom he had engaged should be permitted to take 
possession and cultivate it himself [t will be seen that thé former 
part of this application has been complied with, but not the latter, 
‘10, It seems to he the general practice of the planters te advance 
mouey to ryots to cultivate indigo on lands, the boundaries of which 
are specified in the engagements. The ryot engages to deliver the 
plant at the factories at a fixed rate; and the planter considers that 
he has a right to such lands for the term specificd in the engagement. 
The mode in which these ‘contracts are made is thus described by 
Mr. G. Smith, assistant magistrate of Jessore, who appears to have 
had experience in some of the districts where indigo is chiefly eulti- 
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vated, “They are generally entered into by the gomastah of the 
factory without any interference on the part of the proprietor, who, 
provided he has cabooliats for the produce of © certiin quantity of 
land, does not stop toa inquire how they were obtained. They are 
generally, if not always, witnessed by the inferior servants of the 
factory, who are in most cases dependants of the gomastah, and who, 
80 Jong as they are allowed to participate in a smal! degree in the 
harvest which the gomastah makes by appropriating a share of the 
advances to himself, are not particular as to whether the agreements 
they witness are bona fide the voluitary contracts of the ryot, or 
extorted by or forged by the gommstnh, 

“The ryot, on the contrary, availing himself of the suspicion which 
is generally attached to documents of this nature, and thus attested, 
frequently takes advances from two or nore manufacturers, and, 
gives agreements to both for the produce of the same piece of ground, 
The omlah of the factory last contracting, of course take care that 
their agreement shall he antedated, in order that the preference may 
he given to them when the different partics come to issue about the 
euiting of the plant. 

“The effect of this mutual want of faith is, that it constantly causes 
serious aflyays, filling the court with causes and the jail with prisoners, 

“Tt appeared from the jail darogah’s report, that on the 15th May 
there were 142 persons in jail in indigo cases; but at the season for 
eutting the plant the number is considerably greater.” 

iL. A copy of a contract in Tirhoot has been given by the magis- 
trate of that district. In other places the engagements may be differ- 
ently framed, : 

12. The corrnpt and fraudulent proceedings of ihe gomastahs and 
other principal native agents at the factories are acknowledged by the , 
planters themselves, who describe then as extorting’ from the ryots, 
and cheating them as well as the planters. oe 

13. Mr. Turnbull, one of the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut, says, “The contract formed with the ryot is sometimes not in 
writing, is frequently insufliciently defined, and is generally extremely 
unfavourable to the ryot, rendering him, in fact, a slave to the esta- 
blishment with which he has once engaged, and thereby preventing 
an open and fair competition to all, which would afford the only true 
and effectual remedy, Too much also, it is said, is entrusted to.dewans, 
naibs, gomastahs, and numerous others employed by the planter, who, 
I fear, looks but little beyond the quantity of the laud procured for 
him, and does not pay suflicient attention to the means by which it has 
been obtained. In such a state of things (gays Mr, Turnbull) it can- 
not be muclr matter of surprise that the ryot, who is acknowledged to 
be in poverty, and has perhaps been labouring in vain for years to 
work off his old balances, as it is called, should readily yield to the 
temptation of an offer of money from a rival lactory to pay olf his 
old score, and thereby liberate himself from thraldom, as well as 
engege on more favourable terms,” The contracts are said to be 
generally for two and three to eight and ten rupecs advanced on each, 
and some of the factories have thousands of such engagements. 

4. The greatest evil of which the ryots complain (snys Mr. Wal- 
icrs,) “is the almost utter impracticability of being able. to free 
themselves should they once have the‘misfortune to receive indigo 
advances, either by their own free will or compulsion.” 

15, The Commissioner of revenue and circuit, in his report, after 
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an inquiry into. the disturbances connected with indigo concerns in a (74.) Tadigo 
neighbouring district, says, “| examined the accounts of the ryots, ri i aa 
and though some of the items placed at their debit appeared to me Goveruments 
not siricily just, yet on inquiry I fsund the same custom: prevailed )# pri 184. = 
throughout the district.” 

16, [t is further said hy Mv. Walters, that if a ryot should possess 
the means of paying off his balances, and desire to emancipate him- 
self from indigo cultivation, there is at present no legal process by 
which he can compel the planter to settle his account and give him 
his discharge. “The planter will not reevive the money, and the 
ryot generally finds himself reluctantly compelled to continue the 
cultivation, 

“«Other grievances” (says Mr, Walters) “complained of by the 
.ryots are their being forced by threats and ill-usage to enter inte 
indigo engagements ; their having other or more lands than those 
contracted for taken from them by the indigo servants, and being 
thus unable to raise other crops intended for the support of their 
families; their having entered into engagements, perhaps voluntarily, 
with one factory, md being obliged to execute engagements with 
another for the same lands, or although they have no concern with 
any factory, still having their lands forcibly sown without any pre- 
tence or colour of right. These are evils all of too common oceur- 
rence, and which it is not in the power of any magistrate to preyent, 
They are to be attributed more to the factory servants than to the 
Janters themselves, though the latter do not perhaps trouhle them- 
‘selves much to ascertain how things are carried on, so Jong as a ccr- 
tain quantity of Jand is sown, anda certain produce is to be expected.” 

« Ag magistrate: of Nuddeah,” (says Mr. Turnbull) “1 had some op- 
portunity of witnessing the scenes of contention and strife ensuing 
from the various and conflicting interests to which that competition 
gave rise. The disorders which then prevailed in that and the neigh- 
bouring indigo districts have, I believe, nothing abated to the present 
day, and they are certainly such as to call for the serious interposition 
of Government. From the moment of ploughing the land and sowing 
the seed to the season of reaping the crop, the whole district is thrown 

into n state of ferment. The most daring breaches of the peace are 

committed in the face of our police officers, and even of the magis- 
trate himself. In utter defiance of all law and authority, large bodies 
of armed men are avowedly entertained for the express purpose of 
taking or retaining forcihle possession of lands or crops. Violent 
affrays, or rather regular pitched batiles ensue, attended with blood- 
shed and homicide, Our police establishments are corrupted, and the 
darogahs are said notortously to be in the pay of the planters, Huro+ 
pean or native, to secure their good ollices. Private assassinations 
occasionally occur, and forgery and perjury have their full sway; in 
short, every species of crime is comunitted, and in the list I should 
not omit false charges of murder, arson, &c., which are very common, 
and are the most harrassing of all to the accused, as well as to the 
magistrate.” 

TT. Tlsis statement is confirmed by Mr. Walters, who says, “L-will 
not here put on yecord acts which have come to my knowledge of 
open daring violence directed to the destruction of rival factories, 
but will ask where is the instance in this part of the country of the 
native zemindar, who, unaided by European partners or influence, lias 
erected indigo factories, and successfully carried on the speculation 

» 
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(74.) Indigo without being in the end either entirely ruined or obliged to admit his 

ee tenga more powerful neighhour to 2 share in his concern, or being himself 

Government; perhaps cast into juil for standing up in defence of his own rights?” 

10 April 1884 "18. "The practice of indigo splanters maintaining large bodies of 
armed men is noticed by other judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlat 
as well as by Mr, Turnbull, My. Ross says they are kept to enforee 
the ryots’ contracts, and My, Sealy speaks of “the number of alfrays 
that how amally take place for indigo lands, which are invariably 
attended with severe wounding, and frequently with loss of life, in 
consequence of the planters entertaining bodies of fighting men foy 
the express purpose of fighting their battics on those occasions,” 

19, Mr. Walters refers to the custom of entertaining, at European 
and native indigo factories, a munber of persons of various descrip- 
tions; sometimes proclaimed offenders, escaped convicts, or persons , 
discharged from jails. “ These people” (he says) “ find a secure asylum 
in indigo factories, from whence they issue under cover of the night, 
and are guilty of heinous offences. Decoities, thefts, and even mur- 
ders have been brought home to such factory vetamers.” The police 
officers, he says, are afraid to enter an indigo factory, the planters in 
general not being ready to assist the police, especially when suspicion 
falls on their own servants, It appears from a statement accompany. 
ing Mr, Walters’ report that one of the indigo planters in his district 
has in service 240 persons under the denomination ef ameens and 
clossees, 

20. The affrays on which the planters engage, aud their open vio- 
lation of the laws are frecly admitted by the planters themselves, 
Addressing the Governor-general in Cowneil; “ your memorialists" 
(they say) “are far from wishing to conceal from your Lordship that 
disputes jn regard to these lands, and the rights possessed over them 
by the planters, have frequently arisen both between neighbouring 
planters and between the planter and zemindar, talookdar aud other 
natives having, or pretending to ‘have, aright in the land, and are 
willing to adniit that occasional instances have oeenrred of violence 
and oppression on the part of the planter, which they are far from 
justifying.” In another place they refer to the ‘sources, under the 
existing system, from which originate “too many of the scenes of, 
violence, and even bloodshed, with which your Lordship in Council 
cannot be tnaequainted:” and speaking of the good effects which they 
think would follow from the adoption of their suggestions, they say, 
“many of the evils now so prevalent will specdily disappear, and the 
peace of the indigo districts be at once restored and preserved with 
comparative facility, where hitherto lawless violonce and force have 
too frequently prevailed, as your memorialists would earnestly press 
on your Lordship’s attention, because force and violence alone have 
been found able to protect private property from spoliation and ruin” 
Nor is this violence confined to the native agents of the planter; the 
notorious corruption of these persons having been noticed, the me- 
morialists add, that the planter is “too often compelled to overlook, 
or sanction procecdings necessary to the protection of his property, 
but which mavoidably lead to broils and quarrels.” 

21, Mr. Prinsep, the secretary in the General dedartment, to whom 
some of the papers connected with this subject were referred, made 
the following remarks: ‘It is where, inzthe’cagerness to extend cul- 
tivation, the mannfaciurer pregscs money upon a half-umwilling ryot, 
or on one of seyeral joint ryots, or on ryots who have no right to 
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change their cultivation without the zemindar’s permission, or on ryots (74.) Indiga 

not in possession; in all which, and in 500 similar cases that might quinone Lele 
be cited, the manufacturer has not the land measured out to him and Governineats 
specified, but relies on the ryot’s word, as to the possession and as to 10 April 1832. 
the Jand’s fitness for the plant, confirmed perhaps by a dishonest , 
gomastall.” ,Mr, Prinsep says, the courts are not strong enough to 
prevent people from thriving by violence, and the manufacturers trust 
at present to their lutheeals (bludgeon men) to supply the deficiency 
of their contracts. Mr. Prinsep adds, “the stronger party benefits 
always by the looseness of an engagement, and while this is the case, 
that is, while through the inefficiency of the existing law to pretect 
the weaker the manufacturers can bear down the ryots, by hired 
roffians, it may be part of their policy to cry out against the system, 
as compelling them to resort to such means of righting themselves, 

“pat Government will not readily be persuaded that they are the op- 
pressed class, who require to have their hands strengthened by further 
legislative provisions,” 

22. Mr, Walters says, that-false complaints are made, and witnesses 
are suborned, but that the planter’s name does not appear, though the 
case is brought forward by his servants, and at his expense, he him- 
self most probably knowing nothing of its truth or falsehood. “Many 
a planter” (says Mr, Walters) “has confessed to me that he has been 
an aceessary to acts, of which he would have felt himself ashamed in 
his own country; acts which he was driven to permit, or to lose the 
capital he had embarked.” He remarks, that the European planters 
holding lands in the name of their servants ure subject to no tangible 
responsibility. They may direct brigands to be entertained, they may 
plan and order attacks to be made, but if not personally present as 
principals, it is difficult to bring them to justice. “Instances have 
occurred” (says Mr, Walters) “ in which the mere warning a European 
planter against being accessary to a breach of the peace, on the in- 
formation of a police officer that armed men on his part were collected, 
has called forth # threat of prosecution in the Supreme Court; so that 
magistrates are really afraid to act against British subjects except on 
the strongest grounds,” 

_ 23, We desire to be informed whether you haye any reason to 
believe that the fear of prosecution in the Supreme Court, operates 
to prevent magistrates from executing their duties in respect to British 
subjects, At this distance we haye not the means of forming a correct 
judginent on such a point; the importance of it, however, is obvious, 
and if Mr. Walters’ imputation is well founded, an effectual remedy 
for so intolerable an evil should be sought without delay. 

24, The memorialists represented to Government that. in conse- ; 
quence of the influence exercised by the zemindars, talookdars, and 
others, their dependants were often compelled to rise in a body, and 
arm themselves against the servants of an obnoxious planter, who 
were thus prevented from ploughing, sowing, or otherwise working 
the land. After describing the pernicious influence of the monibe 
(meaning no doubt the zemindar) over the ryots, they say, his object 
is to extort bribes from the planter; “where this bribe is refused,” 
(they add), “ and the interference of the monibe prevents the sowing 
of the lands, the planter is then reduced to the necessity of taking 
foretble possession with higawn people, or contemplating the loss of 
hig allvances, and his time, the blighting of the’ hopes of profit he 
indulged, and perhaps the prospect of utter min, When he is driven 
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to the former course (and your memorialists fee) assured it will excite 


det yo surprise if he should sometimes hetake himself to it) and is resisted, 


frequently happens, your Lordship in Council will be at no Joss to 


10 Apc 1832, discover the cause of scenes of occasional violence and disturbance, 


which the Regulation now solicited would, in the humble opinion of 
your memorialists, so effectually preveut.” 

“95, The planters complain of the native zemindars, talookdars and 

others, as ever ready to prompt their ryots to a breach of contract, 

and they declare to the: Government that they consider legislative 

interference necessary for the protection of their interests againgt 

the machinations of those persons, and even for the prevention of 
theiy utter ruin, In the representation of Messrs, Alexander & Co. it ig 
stated that a native, interfering with an indigo planter in Dacea Jelal- 

pore, had persuaded the ryots not to sow their lands, that the factories 

were shut up, and that the expense and trouble of instituting a suit’ 
against every individual contractor, with the certainty that nothing 

could be recovered from a population so wretchedly poor as the ryois 

of Bengal, made it a hopeless case for the indigo planter to seek re- 

dress by suits against them in the court. This unfair competition ig 

represented as the cause of those disputes from which ailrays, breach 

of the peace, and often murder arise; and it is proposed that the party 

interfering with contracts, instead of the miserable ryots, should be 

punished by stammary process / . 

26, In one of the memorials from Jessore it is proposed that the 
police officers should be required 16 give immediate assistance in ar- 
resting a servant or kibourer refusing to work under lis contrict; 
that it shall be declared criminal in zemindars, talookdars, ov others 
to shield or protect him, aud that for so doing they shall be punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. Lt is further proposed, that lands whieh 
can be proved to have belonged to a factory for a number of years, 
the planters shall not be dispossessed of "by virtue of any species of 
tenure whatever;" this the memorialists call “an equalization of rights." 
They object to the consent of*the zemindar being required for a lease 
from the ryot to the planter, and they propose that the planter should 
satisfy himself of the ryot’s right to grant such lease, other partics 
having, or pretending to have, an interest, being left to make good 
their claims by ordinary process in the zillah courts, Thus, say the 
meniorialists, the zemindars would have “all the protection to which 
in fairness and justice they are entitled.” 

27. These propositions seem very extraordinary from persans who 
admit that farms are extensively held by the European planters, in the 
name, and through the agency of natives, generally their principal 
factory servants or gomastahs, a set of men whose fraud aud oppression 
they acknowledge to be notorions, although they often overlook or 
sanction their proceedings; who declare they conscientiously believe 
that almost all the grievances of which they complain, aud almost all 
the disorders which have so long prevailed in the indigo districts, have 
arisen ont of the defective state of the law and the notorious corrnp- 
tion of its subordinate agents; who avow that the planters bribe the 
omlah of the courts, as the only means of seeuring a fair representa- 
tion of their cases, and that force and violence alone can protect their 
private property from spoliation and ruin. 

28, Mr, Walters says that the Europeangplanier, if zomindars refuse 
to accede to hia offer, frequently obtains » pottah or ijareh for'their 
lands from some claimant or sharcr, real or fictitious, not in possession 
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or perhaps from sole unauthorised gomastah, and on that plea, if he (74.) Indigo 
cannot saceved in inrning them out, at least deprives them of their Ponters let. 
rent. The planter on such oceasions takes on himself all the expense Government ; 
of the litigation to which his ally may,be exposed, and the zemindar 10 April 18374 
finds himself involved ina law-suit, or is perhaps driven to commit a : 
breach of the peace, or to look for a protector in some more power- 

ful indigo planter; at all events the peace of the district is most 

renerauly Draken, and serious consequences not wifrequently occur, 

“This,” says Mr, Walters, “ia a common practice.” 

29, The extent to which these disturbances go may be well under- 
stood from the Repart af the Commissioner who mquired into the 
troubles in Dacca Jelalpore in 1829, occasioned by disputes between a 
Enropean indigo planter and a native zemindar, The European col- 
lected 500 men to sow his indigo seed, and the villagers had 1,000 to 
‘oppose him. Whenever "the police officers appeared the people assem-~ 
bled in bodies of 2,000 or 3,000; they were summoned together by 
regular signal guns. On one occasion the police officers, who were 
attacked by a body of 2,000 men, were beaten and taken prisoners, 
and the magistrate thought it necessary to apply for a military force 
to assist him. 

30. Mr. Ross very justly remarked, that to refer a ryot who had to 
support himself and fomily by his Jubour to a tribunal at a distunce 
from the place of his abode for redress when an act of injustice had 
been done him, was in effect to deny him redress. The zillah courts, 
from their distance, and their being so few in number, were inacecs- 
sible to the ryots, and from their accumulation of business, of little 
-avail to the manufacturer, The want of provision for adininistering 
the Jaw was, in. Mr, Ross's opinion, sullicient in itself to account for the 
disorder prevailing in the indigo districts; and.althongh My, Ross 
proposed some alterations in the law, he insisted on the necessity of 
having adequate local courts of judicature, without which no amend- 
ment of the hu would be of any advantage. In Mr, Turnbull's Minute 
we find the following passage: “ Let us consider the vast interests 
that are involved in the matter under discussion, not merely in the 
lacs of rupees that arc annually at stake, but as variously affecting 
the greater part of a Iarge and populous district, and consider at the 
same moment the means we at present possess of affording prompt 
and effectual redress in the countless disputes which cannot but arise 
from such a stato of things, A single fictory may have formed up- 
wards of 1,000 contracts, ‘The parties may be distant from the only 
courts now open to thea from 50 to LOO miles, Those courts are 
already overwhelmed, The matters in dispute press for decision, and 
cannot wait the ordinary course, for delay would render the decision 
migatory, and worse, as the parties would have been needlessly sub- 
jected to annoyanee and expense. What then is the remedy? L con- 
fess | am at a logs to propose any. other than the appointment of a 
respectable sudder amecn in each tannah’ divison, with a salary or 
authorized emolunenis such as would incite him to a faithful and ho- 
nest discharye of the important trusts which must necessarily be 
confided to tin.” ‘The appointment of local sudder amecus was also 
recommended by My, Prinsep. 

3L. Those suggestions, however,,you did not think proper to adopt, 
for you were of opinion that native local officers were not yet fit to 
be trusted with the arbitrament of disputes between European planters 
and the native cultivators; neither did you approve of the plan of 
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establishing n registry for contracts between the ryots and planters, 
which had been strongly recommended by some of the public officers, 
an jected to by others, 

gees Regalatien Vi. of 1823, it was stated that the delay and 
' difficulty of obtaining redress by a regular action in the civil convts, 
in regard to the enforcement of engagements made by indigo planters 
with ryots, had not-unfrequently led to acts of violence, and even to 
serious afrays, and the main object of that Regulation was to autho- 
rize the institution of summary suits to enforce such engagements, 
Now it is said that the rules adopted have heen found, in a great mea- 
sure, ineffectual; and Regulation V. of 1830 has been enacted “ for 
amending the provisions of the former Regulation, and for providing 
more etfeciually for enforcing the execution of contracts relating to 
the cultivation and delivery of indigo plant.” 

33, It is first provided, that he who instigates or induces a ryot to 
evade the performance of his contract with the planters, shall be held, 
jointly with the ryot, answerable for the fall amount of the penalty 
specified in the original agreement of the ryot, together with all costs 
and expenses of the smit. But no provision is male for inflicting 
penalties, costs and expenses on him who instigates or induces the 
planter to evade the performance of his contract with the ryot, not- 
Withstanding it may so happen (in the case, for instance, ofa disputed 
right of occupancy) that the ryot is properly and legally advised, that 
the party interfering has a perfect right to interfere, aud that ou the 
planter’s side there is nothing but injustice, Although it may be true 
that the planter is much less likely than the ryot to attempt to avade 
the contract, it would stil] have been right to apply the clause to both. 

34. By the next provision of the Rogulation, a ryot who has entered 
into a contract under certain specific penalties to sow and cultivate 
for an indigo planter, is made liable for a breach of his part of the 
engagement, not only to the payment of the prescribed penalty, but 
also to punishment us a crimmal He may, in the first instance, he 
imprisoned by the magistrate for a month. ‘Phe magistrate or joint 
magistrate may also require him to sow or cultivate, and any subsequent 
convictions of wilful neglect, or. refusal to comply with such requisition 
are punishable by a further imprisonment not exceeding two months, 
This is the case of a contract for the mutual benefit of two parties, 
voluntarily entered into with a specific penalty to which both have 
agreed. We are not aware of any principle on which in such a 
case the law, instead of recognising the terms of the agreement and 
the equality of the parties, should make a distinction between 
them. If for non-performance of an engagement one party should 
be punishable by imprisonment for one, two or three months, or 
perhaps (under repeated convictions) for a longer time, it is not 
very obvious why the other party, however fraudilently or unjustly 
he may have acted, should go free; nor do we perceive why such a 
rule, if in itself just, should be confined to indigo or any particular 
species of cultivation, We feel also a strong objection to this clange, 
because it attaches punishment on those who appear by the statements 
scarcely to be free agents, The ryot, from poverty, abjeetuess of 
spirit, intimidation, or bribery, is the victim of others far more guilty 
than himself, 1t may not be eagy to visit those persons with a cor 
responding infliction, but it is hard tha he alone should be singled 
out for punishment. ? 

35. By another provision, persons. wilfully damaging, or causing to 
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pe damaged, indigo plant, “by allowing cattle to trespass thereon, or (75. Indigo 
Juntess : Let 





by any other means,” are punishable to the extent of a fine of 200 tert Rorgal 
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infliction of penaltios of such severity, when considered with reference ¢ Avril 1832. 
to the means of the parties on whom alone they are likely to he im- u 
nosed, may be productive of much oppression and injustice. 

3G, It appears by the preamble of the Regulation, that ryots who 

may be unwilling to renew their contracts with indigo planters require 
the assistance of the courts to obtain a yeleasc from their engage- 
ments. What the consequence would be to a ryot, the period. of 
whose comract was expired, if he refuses to renew his engagements, 
jg not stated; Jut some protection, it seems, was thought necessary. 
For this purpose he may apply to the judge; who will settle the 
account by # suuumury process, But after all, if the planter does 
not agree to the judge's decision, no release oan be given to the ryot, 
and the partics are referred to the civil court, that place of delay 
and difficnlty, where attempts to obtain redress are so ineffectual. 
For the possible case of a balance being due from the indigo planter 
to the ryot on a settlement of accounts no provision: is made, 

37. Ht scems to us that the effect of this Regulation is to give ad- 
vantages to the indigo planters, in thoir dealings with the ryots, by 
dispensing in their favour with the ordinary course of the law, to 
which all other persons in the state are subject. We are not insensible 
to the difficulties of this subject. Lhe planter who has already sunk 
alarge capital in his works, and who is obliged to maintain an estab- 
lishment of servants at a considerable expense, must be ruined if 
those with whom he contracts fail in the performance of their engage- 
menis; while the ryots having, as is enstomury, received advances of 

_money from the plinter, have nothing to lose but that on which, we 
fear, tH stich transitions, (hey set no great valae character; but on 
the contrary, enjoy a present advantage by selling the plant to some 
other person than him for whom it was originally intended. We ean- 
not, however, suction any legislative ‘measure which appears, like 
Regulation V. of 1830, not to extend equal protection to all. It seems 
to us that the subject ought to have been more thoroughly sifted 
before you enacted this Regulation, An inquiry should have been 
made by one or more commissioners, specially appointed for the 
purpose of investigating and reporting upon the matter, exanining 
all partics interested, and all who were vognizant of facts, or likely 
to offer useful suggestions, and carolally distinguishing facts from 
inferences, and accurately tracing the authority of every statement, 

88, It is further obvious that the same rules cmmot, as a matter of 
course, be assumed as applicable alike to persons standing in positions 
so different from each other as those of Behar and Bengal, and again, 
as any of these from the inhabitants of the Western Provinces. 

39. The detail into which we haye entered, though embracing many 
important particulars, and especially the opinions of many gentlemen, 
to whose sentiments much weight must be attached, leaves, it is ob- 
vious, many points unexplained, which it is very desirable to haye 
fully developed, with a view to a clear comprehension of the actual 
and relative condition of the parties interested. 

40. We should wish you therefore to consider the means by which 
the circumstances of this inportant branch of trade, in so far as they 
ave likely to hear upon judicial or territorial arrangements, may be 
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thoroughly investigated and yveported upon, the different parts of the 
vountry in which dilferent plans of management are understood to be 
followed, being distinctly considered ; all classes of persons interested ~~ 
having a full opportunity of stating what they may desire to urge, 
and the matters reported being given with a specific reference to the 
documentary, or oral evidence on whieh they rest. 

41, Without, however, deciding how far the views and statements 
given in the papers now under consideration are to be admitted or 
disputed, we can have no hesitation in concluding that they do not 
afford sufficient grounds for enforcing the engagements of the indigo 
ryot, by a special penal Regulation. So far from it mdecd, the facis 
before us suggest strong doubts of the policy and justice of -the 
measure, ‘ 

42, We therefore direct that you rescind the second and third 
clauses of Regulation V. of 1830, and that you will revise the other 
clauses with reference to the remarks which we have made on them 
in a preceding part of this letter.* 

43. We cannot conelude without impressing on you the expedioncy 
of applying some remedy to the evils disclosed in the reports to which 
we have referred, 

44, In this despatch we have dwelt mainly on the dark sido of the 
ease, because it is from such an exhibition that the necessity of some 
immediate interposition on the part of Government becomes apparent, 
We feel that the prevalence of such flagrant misdoings in any part of 
the country is a reproach to our administration. We doubt not that 
you have seriously considered the means by which they can be finally 
suppressed, 

45, On our part, our best attention is given to the various sugges- 
tions of the gentlemen whose opinions you have transmitted to us, 
One great desideratum, unquestionably, is a facility of avcess to courts 
of justice. When we advert to the power now exercised by the sudder 
ameens, and the general high character of that class of persons, we 
cannot but feel surprise that you should have hesitated to cutrust them 
with the authority which was suggested. 

46. It is much to be lamented that itis so common for Europeans 
to hold land in other names than their own, The planters allege that 
this practice is in some measure owing to the forms and restrictions 
enjoined. by your Resolution of May 1824 on Muropeang desirous to 
take leases of land. If this should appear to you to be the case, we 
authorize you to relax, though with proper caution, such of the securi- 
ties prescribed in that Resolution as in your opinion may be safely 
dispensed with. 

47. We desire you will take into consideration the expediency of 
establishing a complete registry of all lands held by Muropeans in 
each district, either in their own names, or in the names of others, 
and of taking the necessary steps to prevent, as far as nay be pracs 
ticable, their occupying any unregistered lands. 

48. We have only to add, that all Europeans who are permitted to 
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7 authorities were in consequence, it is presnmed, of these orders, called upon by & 
civeular, dated 2b December. 1 ssucd by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at the desive uf Goe 
sernmient, for their opinions as to the practical cifects produced by Regulation V. 1830, especially 
of the 2d & 3d Sections, aud they were further to request the indigo planters residing in 

several districts to favour them with their opinions oxAhe s salije The roturn of course 
hus beea made, but the clunses alluded to jn the conrt’s letlers sil) stand unreseladed,—LEp. 
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remain in the interior must be tanght, practically, that obedience 
to the laws is an indispensable condition of their licence to reside 
there. eh 

We are, your affectionate friends, 


(signed) R. Camper, HS, Crarxe, 
J, G. Ravensnaw, G. Lat, 
W. Wianan, Hy. Suank, 
H. Lynsay, J, Fornes, 
J. Mornis, J. Sruare, 
W. Youna, N. B. Epvoxsrone, 
JT. Anuxanper, JR. Carnac, 
J. Locn, Hy. St. G. Tucker. 


‘London, 10th April 1832. 
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716.—-REMARKS by Ranmohun Roy, ov Sevriemenr in India 
by Eurorians; dated 14th July 1832, 


the Honowmble East India Company and others on, the ‘subject 
of the sctilemeut of Europeans in India, and many various 
opinions have becn expressed as to the advantages and disadvantages 
which might attend such a political measure, I shall here briefly and 
candidly state the principal cllects which, in my humble opinion, may 
be expected to result from this micasure. 


2, Lnotice, first, some of tho advantages that might be derived 
from such a chauge. 





Advantages. 


»Binst—-Muropoan settlers in India will introduce the knowledge 
they possess of superior modes of cultivating the soil and improving 
its products (in the article of sugar, for example,) as has already 
happencd with respect 0 indigo, and improvements in the, mechan- 
ical arts, and in the agricultural and commercial systems generally, 
by which the natives would of course benefit. 

Secondly:—By a free and extensive communication with the vari- 
ous classes of the native inhabitants the Ewropean settlers would 
gradually deliver their minds from the superstitions md prejudices, 
which have subjected the great body of the Indian people to social 
and domestic inconvenience, and disqualified them from useful 
exertions, 

Thirdly—The European settlers being more on a par with the 
ruvrs of the comiry, and aware of the rights belonging to the sub- 
jects of a liberal Government, and the proper mode of administering 
justice, would obtain from the local Governuiecnts, or from the Legisla~ 
ture in Bugland, the introduction of many necessary improvements in 
the laws and judicial systom; the benefit of which would of. course ex- 
tend to the inhabitants generally, whose condition would thus be raised, 

Vourthly.—The presenee, countenance and support of the European 
settlors would not only atlord to the natives protection against impo- 
sitions and oppression of their landlords and other superiors, but 
also agninst any abuse of pawer on the part of those in authority, 

Fittily.--‘lhe Muro pean settlers, from mottyes of benevolence, public 
spivit and fellow-feeling towards their native neighbours, would establish 
schools and other seminarics of education for the cultivation of the 
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English language throughout the country, and for the diffusion of 3 





anno knowledge of European arts and sciences; whereas at present the 
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bulk of the natives (those residing at the Presidencies and some large 
towns excepted) have no More opportunitics of acquiring this meaiis 
of national improvement than if the country had never had any inter. 
course or connexion whatever with Europe. 

Sixthly—As the intercourse between the setHers and their friends 
and connexions in Europe would greatly multiply the channels of 
communication with this country, the pablic and the Government here 
would become much more correctly informed, and consequently much 
hotter qualified to legislate on Indian matters than at present, when, 
for any authentic information, the country is at the merey of the re- 
presentations of compuratively a few individuals, and those chiefly the 
parties who have the management of public affairs ind 
who cam hardly fail therefore to regard the résult of their own labours 
with a favourable eye. 

Seventhly.—In the event of an invasion from any quarter, east or 
west, the Government would be better able to resist it, if, in addition 
to the native population, it were supported by a large body of Euro- 
pean inhabitants, closely conneeted by national sympathies with the 
raling power, and dependent on its stability for the contiuned enjoy- 
ment of their civil and political rights. 

Eighthly,—-The same cause would operate to continue the connexion 
between Great Britain and India on a solid and permanent footing; 
provided only the latter country be governed in a liberal manner, by 
means of Parliamentary superintendence, and such other legislative 
checks in this country as may be devised and established. India may 
thus, for an unlimited period, enjoy union with England, and the adyan- 
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tage of her enlightened Government; and in return contribute to 


support the greatness of this country. 

Ninthly.—!f, however, events should. occur to affect a separation 
between tho two countries, then still the existence of a lturge body of 
respectable settlers (consistafg of Europeans and their descendants, 
professing Christianity, and speaking the English language in common 
with the bulk of the people, as well as possessed of superior knowledge, 
scientific, mechanical, and political) would-bring that vast empire in 
the East to a level with other large Christian countries in Europe, and 
by means of its immense riches and extensive population, and by the 
help which may be reasonably expected from Europe, they (the settlers 
and their descendants) may suceced sooner or later in enlightening 
and civilizing the surrounding nations of Asia. 

3. [now proceed to state some of the principal disadvantages whieh 
may be apprehended, with the remedies which | think calculated to 
prevent them, or at any rate their frequent occurrence. 

Disadvantages. 

First—-The European settlers being a distinct race, belonging to 
the class of the rulers of the country, may he apt to assume an ascen- 
dancy over the aboriginal inhabitants, and aim at enjoying exclusive 
rights and privileges, to the depression of the larger, htt less favoured 
class; and the former being also of another religion, may be disposed 
to wound the feelings of tho natives, and subject them to humiliations 
on account of their being of a different ereed, colour and habits. ‘ 

As a vemedy or preventive of such a result, | would suggest, lst. 
‘That as the higher and better educated classes of Europeans are known 
from experience to he less disposed fo annoy and insult the natives 
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than persons of alower class, the Earopean settlers, for the first (76.) Romuks 

twenty your's at least, should be from among educated persons of by Rammohun 
~. ghuracter and capital, since such persons are very seltom, if ever, they 1332. 

found guilty of intending upon the religious or national prejudices of 

persons of uncultivated minds; 2dly. ‘The enactment of equal laws, 

lacing all classes on the same footing as to civil rights, and the esta- 
blishiment of trial by jury (the jury being composed impartially of both 
alasses), wotld be felt asa strong check on any turbulent or over- 
pearing charactors aniongst Europeans, 

The second probable disadvantage is as follows: the Europeans 
possess an nadue aivintinge over the natives, from having readier ac- 
cess to persons m anthority, these being their own countrymen, as 
proved by long experience in nunierous instances; therefore, a large 
merease of such a privileged population nist subject the natives to 
‘many sacrifices from this very circumstance. 

1 would therefore propose as a remedy, that in addition to the native 
yakeels, European pleaders should be appointed in the country courts 
in the same manner as they are in the King’s courts at the Presidencies, 
where the evil referred to is consequently not felt, because the counsel 
and attornies for both part whether for a native or a Enropéan, 
have the same access to the judge, and are in all respects on an equal 
footing in pleading or defending the cause of their clients. 

The third disadvantage in contemplation is, that at present the 
natives of the interior of India have little or no opportunity of seeing 
any Europeans except persons of rank holding public offices in 
the country, and officers and troops stationed in or passing through it 
under the restraint of military discipline, and consequently those 
natives entertain & notion of European superiority, and feel less 
reluctance in submission; but shonld Europeans of all ranks and 
classes he ullowed to settle in the country, the natives who come in 
contact with them will materially alter the estimate now formed of 
the Huroponn charactor, and frequent collisions of interests and con- 
ficting prejudices may gradually lead ton struggle between the forcign 
and nitive raee till cither one or the other obtain a complete as- 
cendaney, and render the sitnation of their opponents so uncomfortable 
that uo government could mediate between them with effect, or ensure 
the public peace and tranquillity of the country. Though this may 
not happen im the interior of Bengal, yet it must be kept in mind, 
that no inference drawn from the conduct of the Bengalese (whose 
submissive disposition and want of energy are notorious) can be 
applied with justice to the natives of the Upper Provinces, whose 
temper of mind is directly the reverse, Among this spirited race the 
jarrmgs above alluded to must be expected, if they be subjected to 
insult and intrusion—a state of things which would ultimately weaken, 
if not entirely undermine, the British power in India, or at least 
occasion much bloodshed from time to time to keep the natives in 
subordination. ; ; 

The remedy already pointed ont (para. 3d, art, Ist. remedy Ast.) 
will, however, also apply to this caso, that is, the restriction of the 
European settlers to the respeetable and intelligent class already 
deseribed, who in general may be expeeted not only to raise the 
European character still higher, bat also to emancipate their native 
neighbours from the long siinding boudage of ignorance and super- 
stition, and thoreby secure their affection, and attach them to the 
government under which they may enjoy the liberty and privileges so 
dear to persons of culightened minds. ; 
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by Rammobwe of India were raised in wealth, intelligence, and public spirit, by the 


accession and by the example of numerous respectable European 
settlers, the mixed community so formed would revolt (as the United 
States of America formerly did) against the power of Great Britain, 
and would ultimately establish independence, In reference to this, 
however, it must be observed that the Americans were driven to re- 
bellion by misgovermnent, otherwise they would not have revolted 
and separated themselves from England. Canada is a standing proof 
that an anxiety to effect a separation from the mother country is not 
the natural wish of a people, even tolerably well ruled. The mixed 
community of India, in like mannner, so loug as they are treated hi- 
berally, and governed in an enlightened manner, will feel no disposition 
to cut off its connexion with England, which may be preserved with 
so much mutual benefit to both both countries, Yet, as before ob-’ 
served, if events should occur to effect a separation, (which may arise 
from many accidental causes, about which it is vain to speculate or 
make predictions), still a friendly and highly advantageous commereial 
intercourse may be kept up between two free and Christian countrics, 
united as they will then be by resemblance of language, religion, 
and manners. 

The fifth obstacle in the way of settlement in India by Europeans 

is, that the climate in many parts of India may be found destructive, 
or at least very pernicious to’ European constitutions, which aight, 
oblige European families who may be in possession of the menns to 
retire to Europe to dispose of their property to disadvantage, or leave 
it to ruin, and that they would impoverish themselves instead of en- 
riching India, As a remedy T would suggest that many cool and 
healthy spots could be selected and fixed upon as the head-quarters of 
the settlers, (where they and their respective families might reside 
and superintend the affairs of their estates in the favourable season, 
and occasionally visit them duving the hot months, if their presenec 
he absolutely required: on their estates), such as the Suppatoo, the 
Nielgherry Hills, and other similar places, which are hy vo means 
pernicious to Enropean constitutions. At all events, it will be borne 
in mind that the emigration of the settlers to India is not compulsory,. 
but entirely optional with themselves. 
_ To these might be added some minor disadvantages, though not so 
important, These (as well as the above circumstances) deserve fair 
consideration and impartial reflection, At all events, no one will, [ 
trust, oppose me when | say, that the seitlement in India by Europeans, 
should at least he undertaken experimentally, so that its effects may 
be ascertained hy actual observation on a moderate scale, If the 
result be such as to satisfy all parties, whether friendly or opposed to 
it, the measure may then he carried on to a greater extent, till at Inst 
it may seem safe and expedient to throw the country open to persons 
of all classes. : 

On mature consideration, therefore, I think I may safely recommend 
that educated persons of character and capital should now be per- 
mitted and. encouraged to settle in India, without any restriction of 
locality or any liability to banishment, at the discretion of the govern- 
ment; and the result of this expeyiment may serve as a guide in any 
future legislation on this subject. , 


London, July 14th 1832, (signed) Rammonun Ray. 
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(77)--CONDUCT OF EUROPEANS IN'INDIA, (77.) Conduct 


of Europeans in 

THE folowing Paper having been drawn ap by a person in din 
the temporary employ of the Board of Control, afier examina- 
tion of the voluminous documents which had been laid before the 
Committee, relative to the conduct of Europeans in India, and 
having been submitted to the Committee, they have thought 
proper to inelude it in the Appendix; without However holding 
themselves at all responsible for any views which it may be 
found to contain. 





Tue purpose of the present Report is, to pass in review the vari- 
otis considerations which bear upon the question, whether the res- 
,trictions imposed on the settlement of Europeans in India should he 
‘yelaved, or any alteration’ made in the regulations to which Europe- 
ans are subject while residing in that country. 

They who.entertain opinious favourable to the continuance of re- 

strictions on emigration to and residence in India, miaintain that the 
evils which the misconduct of the European settlers creates greatly 
exceed the advantages which result from their residence, and that 
any considerable increase of their numbers would augment, in an 
inereased ratio, the evils already produced, and lead to others of still 
groater magnitude, 
y those who take the opposite view of this question, it is on the 
contrary alleged, that the settlement of Europeans in India has been 
productive ofa large balance of advantages to that country, to Eng- 
daud, and to the constmers of Indian productions ; that the advan- 
fages have been rendered less, and the disadvantages increased, by 
the restrictions in question; and that the removal “of these restric= 
tions would be followed by an increase of the advantages in a much 
greator yatio than the increase of inmigration by which it would be 
accompanied, 

Tt has been thought convenient to trent the subject in the following 
odor 

L ‘Lo give an abstract of the Laws and Regulations which enforce 
sree either on the settlement of Europeans in India, or on 
eats pr occedings while rosiding there, 

fo examine all the evidence that has been obtrined respecting 
de ‘effects which have resulted from past emigration, with the par- 
ticular causes to which those effects have been ultributed ; and, 

Ul. Po consider the prospects which the removal of some or all 
the restrictions in. question would afford, were the best practicable 
alterations which have been suggested, or which suggest themselves, 
made in the Laws and Regulations relating to European setilers, 











I, Ansrracr or tne Laws anp Recotations rutatine to Europman 
Serrrers i lypra. 


By 58 Geo. 3, ¢ 155, it is provided, that a licence or certificate 
fram the Directors-of the Bast India Company should be requisite to 
entitle any person to proceed to the Hast hidies. But if the Diree~ get, 35, 
tors do not“ think fit to comply” with any application made to them 
for such licence or certifigate, they are bound to transmit the appli- 
cation, within one month from the recoipt thereol, to the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India; who, if they see no suflici- 
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" (77.) Conduct ent objection thereto, may instruct the Directors to furnish the appli- 
of Europesnsit cant with a certificate, permitting him to proceed to luidia, and 


Tidia. 
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entitling him, “so long as he shall properly conduct” himself, to-the 
countenance and protection of, the Company in India, 

The Governor-general, or Governor of any presidency, may, “for 
extraordinary reasons to be entered upon the Minutes of Couneil,” 
authorize the residence of any subject of His Majesty in any place 
under the government of such presidency, until the pleasure of the 
Directors shall he known in that bebalf. 

Section. 36 provides, that if any person shall at any time so con- 
duct himself, as in the judgment of the Governor-general, or Go- 
vernor of the presidency in which such person shall be fonnd, to have 
forfeited his claim to the countenance and protection of the Govern- 
ment, the Governor-general may declare his certificate or licence 





o 


yoid, after which such person shall be deenicd to be a person resid." 


ing in India without licence or authority, “and may be sent forth- 
with to the United Kingdom.” : 

But no such person is subject to any prosecution for residing in 
India without licence until two months after notice shall have been 
given to him, either personally or by publication in the Gazette, of 
the order by which his licence shall have been declared void, 

By section 101, residence in India without licence or authority is 
made punishable, for the first offence, by a fine not exceeding 2,000 
rupees, with imprisonment for a term not exceeding two months, 
unless the fine shall be sooner paid; and for the secoud offence, by a 
fine not exceeding 4,000 rupees, with four months’ imprisonment, un- 
less it be sooner paid, ‘The offence is also punishable as a misde- 
meanor wider previous statutes, 

The licence or certificate obtained from the Directors under the 
provisions of this statute, merely authorizes the person to whom it is 
granted to yeside at one of the principal settlements in India, To 
empower him to reside at any place distant more than ten miles from 
the .presidency to which hise license from the Directors relates, he 
must obtain permission from the government of that presidency, 
specifying the particular district in which he is permitted to reside. 

This perinission may either be granted fur a limited time, or 
during the pleasure of the Government. 

The Directors of the East India Company, strongly impressed with 
the idea that the residence of Europeans in [India would be followed 
by very mischievous consequences, if very effectual precautions were 
not taken to exelnde improper persons, have governed themselyes by 
the following Rules in the increase of the power conferred on them 
by the Legislature :—- . 

: “ Missionaries, or Sahoaluasters, 

“The Court have inyariibly, except in two or three instances, per- 
mitted applicants of this description to proceed to India, after being 
satisfied of the respectability of their character by the production of 
proper testimonials from persons of repute, or from the societies with 
which they were more immediately connected, « . 


“ Barristers, Attorneys, or Clerks to Attorneys, 
. ns . a 4 eA + 
“The Court have been influenced, in granting or refusing appli- 
cations from, persons in the profession of the law, by the represen- 
tations of His Majesty's Courts of Justice m India, through the 


ehannel of the local Governments, as to the sullicieney, or otherwise, (77.) Condast * 
of the practitioners, in point of number, about the time when such of Taepsan la 

~ applications were received. With respect to attorneys’ clerks, we 
have no such guide ; but it is well knoyvn to persons acquainted with 
India, that few Europeans of this description are requisite, as native 
copying and engrossing clerks are to be procured on moderate terms. 

« Partners, or Assistants in Mercantile Houses already estublished, 
«The Court have always been desirous of enabling every established 

house of business in India to provide for casualties, and to obtein such: 
additional assistance as they might require in consequence of the 
opening of the trade. Accordingly, when applicants of this class have 
been found, on inquiry, to he individually respectable, and when it has 
appeared that they were invited to join persons of good character in 
‘India as partners, or with a reasonable expectation of becoming 
partners, the Court have acceded to their applications, Clerks, per- 
fectly competent to the subordinate details of a counting-house, are 
to be found in abundance among the half-caste and the native Portu- 
guese, as well as among the Hindoos; and the introduction of a 
considerable number of European clerks would clash with the employ- 
ment of people of this description, particularly of the half-caste, 
whom it is good policy to engage in peaceable occupations. - 





“ Shipwrights, Couchmakers and other Mechanics. 

“Licences have been granted, in a variety of instances, to persous 
of this class: but the Court are desirous of limiting the number to 
what may be suilicient for the instruction and improvement of the 
natives in the useful arts, ‘The latter are known to be great adepts in 
imilation; and their frugal habits reider it impossible for Fawopeans 
torival them in pursuits where success depends chiefly on the cheap- 
ness of mauiual labour, 
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peanre Jit in return. 

“When applications lave he. : cpade by parties actually cone 
cerned in any ship or ships, Hoenscd under the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, 
for permission Joy some person, named by them, to proceed to India, 
and there to remain during such limited periods as their interests might 
require, it has been the general practice of the Court to comply with 
those applications. 

“Temporary Residents, lo settle Private Affuirs. 

“In cases of ihis sort, the Court have required the applicants to 
explain the alfairs upon whieh they desired to proceed; and when the 
Court have been satisticd that they were of a nature to require the 
presence of the applicants in India, leave has heen given to them to 
proceed thither, and to remain as long as appeared to be necessary, 
under the circumstances of each case. : 

“Commercial Speculators, whether in the character.of Principals, or 
Factors or Agents for Persons in Europe, and Candidates for Employ- 
ment in any line in which it may be found. 

“The Court have always lookéd. with considerable jéalousy to 
applications from this desctiption of persons; because a general coin- 
pliance with them would aiford a wide opening for the indiscriminate 
resort of Europeans to India, contrary to principles upon which the 
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administration of that country has hitherto heen conducted, and to which 
we shall take the liberty of particularly soliciting your-attention ia 
the sequel of this letter, To show, however, the spirit by which they 
have heen actuated on these ogcasions, we take the liberty of men- 
tioning, that the authority vested in the Court, by the Act of 33 Geo. 3, 
to license the residence of persons at the several settlements in 
India, under free merchants’ indentures, has, since the last renewal of 
the Company's Charter, been limited in its exercise to the nomination 
of eight free merchants annually, This arrangement was made in 
eonenrrence with the late President of the Board, expressly for the 
purpose of extending the opening for compliance with applications 
which might be preferred, upon reasonable grounds, by persons 
desirous of proceciing to India under the Act of 53 Geo. 8, cap. 185, 


sect, 33, and will, we doubt not, he considered as indicative of the. 


Court's disposition (at the expense of all minor considerations) to car- 
ry into full effect the provisions contained in that section of the Act. 


“ Applications of Ladies. 


“Tt has been the practice of the Court, before complying with 
applications from ladies, in the first place to ascertain that the appli- 
canis are persons of fair reputation; and, next, that they have received 
invitations to proceed to India, from friends or relations residing in 
that country, 

“ Applications of Menial Servants. . 

“The Court have always had strong objections to European 
menial servan's, of either sex, going to India, They are beled 
found themselves to require the service of natives, over whom they 
are prone to tyrannize; whilst, in point of usefulness, they rank far 
below the native servants.” 


While residing in the interior of India, the Courts to which Eurd- 
peans are subject, are as follow :— 

By section 107, British subjects residing in, carrying on irade, or 
being in the occupation or possession of immovable property in any 
part of the British territories in India, at a distance of more than ten 
miles from the presidencies, are “subject to the jurisdiction of all 
courts” within the district in which they shall so reside, carry on 
trade, or possess or occupy immovable property, “in all actions and 
proceedings of a civil nature, and in all matters of revenue, in the lke 
manner as natives of India.” But all persons having causes of action 
against a British subject, may, at their election, either sue im the 
provincial courts or in the Sapreme Court at the Presidenc 

Some difference of opinion has existed among the various law 
authorities to whom the question has been subinitied, respecting the 
applicability of this clanse to suits arising in the interior of India, in 
which both parties are British subjects. But the opiuion which has 
been acted upon is, that the Company's Courts have no jurisdiction 
over such actions, but that they must be brought in the Supreme Court 
at the Presidency. 

Section 105 subjects British subjects residing out of the towns of 











Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, to the. jurisdiction of the Company's |. 


criminal courts tn the provinces; in all cases not being felony, and 
empowers the courts to inflict “a suitable punishment by fine not 
exceeding 500 rupees,* and to imprison the offender, if the fine be not 
paid, for 2 term not exceeding two months. 


‘ 
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In cases which eall for greater punishment than the Company's 
Courts are thus empowered to inflict, Europeans are subject exelu- 
sively to the jurisdiction of the King’s Court at the Presidency. 





cee ee 

The foregoing’ are all the provisions which the Legislature has scen 
fit to make with relation to the residence of Europeans in ludia; those 
which follow emanate from the Governor-general in Council. 

By « Regulation of the Bengal Government, in 1793, it was provi- 
ded, that “No European, of whatever nation or description, shall 
purchase, rent or occupy, directly or indirectly, any Jand out of the 
limits of the town of Calcutta, withont the sanction of the Goveraor- 
gene ral in Couneil;” nor should those who night make loans to natives 
“on the security or morteage of their lands oF leases, be allowed, 
directly or indirectly, to hold possession of the lands, the proprietary 
right in which, or lease wheréof, may be mortgaged to them in se- 
curity for the loan.” By Regulation V. of 179d, Europeans were 
permitted to hold land in Benares to the extent of 80 hegahs each, 
for buildings. 

Until 1824 the Bengal Government appears to have scrupulously 
avoided granting permission to Europeans to hold land. The excep- 
tions made by the Government were very few in number, and always 
founded on a consideration of the peculiar circumstances of each 
individual case. ‘The indigo planters .had “often fruitlessly prayed 
for this indulgence.” : 

in 1824 the Government of Bengal, being desirous of encouraging 
ihe cultivation of collec, which could not be undertaken by Europeans 
without permission to hold land, established the following Regu- 
lation 

“ Haropeans of respectability, being persons, of course, duly licensed 
as to wesidence, shall be authorized to take leases of land for the culti- 
vation of coffee, wader the following conditions and restrictions: 

“7, Persons desirous of establishing colker plantations, shall, in the 
first instance, apply for the permission of Government to do so, statin 
the district in which they propose to have the establishment, and the 
quantity of land they wish to inelude in their plantations, and each 
of them. Such applications to be submitied though the secretary to 
Government in the Territorial department, 

“8 When permission is granted, the purties shall sulwnit to the 
collector of the district a detailed statement of the lands which they 
desire to oveupy, and of the terms which they may have settled with 
the owners and occupants, including every one whom they may know 
to possess an hiterest in the lauds; this statement shall he in Enetish, 
Persian and Bengalce, if in Bengal; and in English, Persian and 
Hindoostanee, if in Behar or in the Western Provinces; ant in 
English, Persian and Orysa, if in Cuttack. 

“Q, ‘The collector shall cause to be published, on the land desired 
to he taken, or in the nearest haut or village, and shall likewise sti 
ip in his eutcherry, an ishtalar, notifying the contents of the appli- 
cation, und requiring all persons who may desire 10 submit any repre- 
sentation in the matter, to come forward in person or hy’ vakeel, 
within the period of one month, 

“10, Any representations which way be made to the collector in 
consequence of such notice will be duly investigated by lim, and the 
result secorded in a regular proceeding. 

n 
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“U1, If the result of such investigation shall appear to him to rep. 
der objectionable the establishment of the proposed coffee plantation 
the collector shall report the circumstances to the Board of Revenue, -* 
and be guided by their instructions as to his farther proceedings, | 

“12. “At the end of the period fixed in the ishtahar, if there shell 
not appear to’ be any objection to a compliance with the application 
of the party, the collector shall either proceed himself to the Spt, 
or shall depute the pergwimah canongoe, or other ameen, to measure 
and mark off the land proposed to be appropriated as a coffee plan. 
tation, and to take from the several parties interested therein the 
necessary deeds in favour of the planter, and from the planter the 
requisite engagements in favour of the parties. 

“13, When the whole is concluded, the collector shall submit his 
proceedings to the Board of Revenue, who, if satisfied that all claing 
have been duly attended to and properly adjusted, will finally con. 
firm the arrangement. 

“{4, Persons licensed as above to hold lands, will, of course, he 
chargeable with all expenses attending the measurement and demnay. 
cation of the same, and the other necessary investigations, 

“15. Lands occupied by khoodkasht ryots, or other cultivators 
enjoying an hereditary right of occupancy, must not, of course, be 
iransferred without the consent of those persons. 

“16, Where the rents may be receivable by a talookdar or other 
middleman coming between the ryots and the zemindar or sudder 
malgoozar, the right of the latter to object to the arrangement vill 
depend on the nature of the intermediate tenure; but, in general, it 
is the desire of Government that no lands should be taken by Enro- 
peans unless all parties possessing an interest in the soil or in the 
rents shall consent to the engagement. F 

“17, Europeans permitted to hold lands as above must bind them- 
selves to submit to the award of the collector of the district, subject 
only to appeal to the Board of Revenue, in all matters relating to 
any rent or other consideratién demanded from them, on account of the 
land occupied by them, as well as in all disputes touching the possession 
of the lands, or any wells, watercourses, tanks, reservoirs, or the like. 

“18, The coffee plantation shall be liable to sale by the collector, 
in satisfaction of any award passed by him, if not otherwise satistied, 
within such time as may be appointed by the Board of Revenue, to 
whom in all cases requiring a recowrse to sale, a reference shall be made, 

«19, If any.European, licensed to occupy land for a coflee planta. 
tion, shall violate the engagement into which he may enter, or shall 
usurp or violently disturb the possessions of his neighbours, or shall 
be otherwise guilty of any act in breach of the peace, the Governor. 
general in Council reserves to himself the power of cancelling the 
licence, and of directing the interest possessed by the offender in the 
plantation to be sold, 

“20, The Board of Revenue will be authorized to take such further 


‘security as they may deem necessary; but, in general, his Lordship 


iv Council would presume that the plantation itself will afford sufticient 
security. Parties who may suffer in consequence of the annulment 
of a planter's licence, will also have their remedy in a suit in court. 
“21, It will frequently, his Lordship in Council presumes, be neces 
sary to include in the planter’s possessien, a certain quantity of land 
on which coffee cannot be grown, besides tanks and the like, and the 
plant requires the shelter of other shrubs or trees, which may at the 
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otherwise turned to profit. A certain latitude is there- 7) aie 
but the Board will see that.it is not abused, in Indie 
se, be the business of the collector to see that 

adequate rent is paid for all malgoozaree lands included in'a coffee 
a on: and the tenure will be secured from the operation of a 
Nate for arrears of revenue, under the provisions of sect. 31, 
nublic 82 
Reg ot aken ff a subordinate talookdar, the 

“93, When a lease may be fa ken from a subording alee ae ; 

ter must take the precaution of making tlie superior holder or 

planet arties to his engagement, that he may be secure from the 
ea rues of default on the part of the lessor.” : 
ae bes February 1928, the Governor-general in Council resolved 

o a the permission to hold land, granted by the Resolution of 
‘ en 1824 abe coffee plantations to all cases in which Huropeans 
a ht aeelee: to occupy land for the plantation of indigo, or for the 
mg! h of any other agricultural produce. 


gt the same time he rescinded the 19th, 20th and 21st sections of 


, Resolutions in question. i 
mt Directors have objected to the rescission of these articles, and 


dvected “that all the yules laid down, and all the securities pee 

by the Resolution of Goverment, dated | 7th May 1824, ae be 

sivictly observed in the case of every permission granted to an Enro- 
wea to hold land on lease for the purpose of cultivation, . ; 

« Under these securities we do not object to your granting permis- 
sion to Europeans to hold lands on lease in their own names, for the 
cultivation of indigo and other agricultural products. ; 

“The length of the leases must, in all cases, be regulated with re- 
ference to the nature of the cultivation, and must not be greater than 
nay be necessary to afford the undertaker the prospect of a fair 

“ yanuneration for the capital Jie muy expend. The leases must not, 
i’ any case, excecd the duration of 21 years, without a previous re- 
ference to us, and our express approbation. . 

“ft is not Icss important, in the traasfer of leases, than in that of 
the original grant, that Government should be satisfied in regard to 
the respectability and good character of the individuals who are to 
hold them, and therefore the permission of Government must be ren- 
dered necessary to every transfer of a lease held by an European.” 

The Regulations, therefore, which now regulate the permission 
granted to Europeans to hold land, are those of 7th May 1824, extended 
in their application to indigo and all other agricultural produce. 

But few persons have availed themselves of the permission con- 
ceded by these Regulations, ln two years, from May 1824 to June 
1826, 11,000 hegahs only were applied for, to grow coffee. And the 
applications for land have been equally inconsiderable, since the per- 
nission to hold land has been extended to the planters of indigo, and 
to the growers of all other species of agricultural produce, Daring 
almost the whole of the year 1829, the important liabilities imposed 
upon the holders of land by the 19th, 20th and 21st sections of the 
Regulations now in force, did not attach to the persons obtaining land; 
yet we are informed by the Government of Bengal, that the applica- 
tions for permission to hold land were, even during that period, 
“altogether inconsiderable*.” 


game time be 
eo necessary, 
fore necessary, 
«29, It will, of cour 
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Tt appears from a Minuto of Governor. rtl, which accompanies the Rerenue Letter of 
1 Jannary 1830, that ouly six applications were made, of which live were adiwitted, The whole extent 
of fand comprised in shreo of tke five applications was 5,000 begahs, $ 
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(77.) Conduct The indigo planters allege, as the cause of their not applying 
of uronieans permission to hold land under the Regulations, that the vestricting 
Petition from With which they are encumbered render “ the obtaining of a le: ue 
w-FulixgPlinters not impracticable, so tedious,tronblesome and expensive, as to de 
of eesor tp Many from seeking it, and induce them rather to submit to the pr 
Orders of system, objectionable as it is.” 
Peete Most of the magistrates, commissioners of circuit, and Otley 
Judge of My- servants of the Company in India, scem tacitly to assume that ths 
mensing, Rex allegation is correct; aud Mr. Taytor, the magistrate of Mirzaye., 
cular, v. dt. expressly states that “ the Regulations lately enacted for perm 
Taytor, to hold lands are of no avail; they are encumbered with such Pesinic 
f eof tions as to render them nugatory.” sf 
Mirzapare, Re- poy . . é ‘ < 
twnfo Cirular ‘There is, however, one exception to this general agreemeyi 
MS.i.311. opinion. My, Cheap, the judge of Mymensing, considers that « 
Mr. Cheap, | forms to be observed (where so many interests are concerned) are j 
beteclng themselves far from protracting the object contemplated and sought 
MS. v.43, to an indefinite period; and my scepticism on this point,” he adits 
‘Gg such, that, were the facilities ever so great, still the boon would 
not be received as one, or the planters avail themselves of it.” 

Mr. Cheap gives several reasons for his. opinion, which in fie 
amount to this: that the planters, notwithstanding their assertions 
the contrary, prefer the risk and loss attendant on holding Jand in th: 
name of an Indian servant, with the consequent irresponsibility of the 
planter for all acts connected with the land, to the security which they 
would enjoy if the land were held in their own names, coupled wid) 
the responsibility which they would then incur. ; 

The majority of opinions are, as has been already said, strongly 
agninst Mr, Cheap’s view of this matter. And it is difficult to belioy 
that the Joss which the planters must sustain from the misconduct of 
their servants, ja whose names they hold land, can be overbalanced 
by any advantage derived from the ucts of oppression which they ate 
thus enabled to permit those servants to commit. : 

Petition from ‘The merchants of Calcutta*estimate “the losses resulting from the 
Merchants of jusecurity of lands held in the names of natives, from the failure of 
genial. rYots who have received advances-to perform their contracts, am 
Tely io80, pa from the litigation and alfrays they are liable to he involved in by 
the relation im which the existing Regulations compel them to stad 
to such persons, at not less than 25 per cent. on the total outlay.” 
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ofS WHICIE TAYE RESULTED FROM TIE Servpeest oF Fuse 
8 IN LybIa, UNDER TUE RESTRICTIONS AND OTHER PECULUARITES 
tHE LAW RELATING TO EUROPEANS, DESCRIBED IN THE PRECEDING 
Sxction, 
Tur persons who have sctiled in Tndia, unconnected with the servie 
either of the Company or of the King, are of two classes: 
1. Those who inhabit the principal towns, in the capacity of me- 
chants, tradesmen or artisans; and, 
2. Those dwelling in the interior, who are almost exclusively 
engaged either as principals or assistants in the production of inde 
Pape The total number is very snmll. A statement furnished to tle 
Select Commit: Committee on Indian affairs in 1831, by the East India’ Company, 
tee on East In- estimates ihe number of Europeans resident at the several présidet 


dix Company, Py yg : 
Leal. ’ cies In India, in 1828, as follows : 






Ace 











Bengal - - ~ - - - + - 1,595 (27.) Conduot 
; . P Bue 
Fort St. George woe oe tee 136 or Europeans ks 


Bombay - - = - - - - - 236 
Other parts - fae <p ten eee Gs 19 





1,966 
SomnoEC 
Of these 1,966 persons, a large majority are engaged in irade in the 
principal towns. Tt appears, from certain returns obtained hy the 
Governor-general, from the magistrates and joint magistrates of the 
yrovinees subject to the presidency of Bengal, that the Europeans 
engaged in the indigo factories, whether as principals or as assistants, 
do not amount to one-third of the number mentioned above as resident 
in Bengal. . Fi ‘ , 

Against those resident in the towns, that is, Against two-thirds, of 
the whole number, scarcely a word of complaint is to be met with, 
Natives and Europeans concur in agreeing that nothing hut benefit 
has resulted to ludia from their presence. 

Their capital has furnished employment for the working classes and 
enriched the country. New trades and manufactures, and knowledge 
of various sorts, lave been communicated by their means to the 
natives, and their conduct appears to have been perfectly unex- 
ceptionable, . : ‘ 

The inhabitants of the towns in which Europeans chiefly reside, 
appear to have derived great benefit from the intercourse which has 
taken place, Their progress in knowledge, social, moral and political, 
is universally spoken of as very considerable, both by the more 
enlightened of the natives themselves, and by the European popula- 
tion of Caleutta, 

Rammohun Roy, an illustrious native, who is at present in England, 
expressed this opinion, ina speech delivered at a public meeting of 
the native inhabitants of Calcutta, in the following manner : 

“Tyom personal experience | am impressed with the conviction, 
that the greater our intercourse with European gentlenien, the greater 
will be-our improvement in literary, social and political affairs; a fact 
which can easily be proved by comparing the condition of those of 
my countrymen who have enjoyed this advantage, with that of those 
who lave unfortunately not had that opportunity.” ‘ 

Sinilar opinions are either expressed or tacitly assumed in every 

papery which issues from the Indian press, that has any relation to the 
subject, 
. Instances may indeed be found, in which native writers charge the 
Eivopean tradesmen with having superseded their native rivals. “The 
editor of the Chundrika (a paper conducted by a native) instances five 
cases, that of house-builders, carpenters, goldsmiths, tailors and 
houtmen, and observes, that the profits accrning to persons in the 
above ovcupations’ have considerably diminished from the present 
competition of Europeans, and that many natives who formerly fol- 
lowed the same callings had made their fortunes.” 

The answer to the argument involved in this complaint is so obvious Calcutta jours 
th none could have heen thonght necessary in this place, if the vl, Jan. iso, 
following had not been found in asCaleutta journal. ‘The writer of it” ets 
professes to be “an imparasial zemindar.” 

After stating the complaint of the Chundrika, in the language just 
«noted, the gemindar thus proceeds; “In adducing this mstance to 
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support the favourite opinion of the editor, he has not considered the 
renl cireumstances of the case, but has looked to the mere surface of 
things. The truth is, that when a large body of Europeans came juto 
Calcutta, and established themselves in different trades, people began 
‘to lehrn their business, and, after acquiring sufficient skill, were em- 
ployed by these Enropeans on advanced wages, Before this, an indi 
vidual or two, who excelled in their profession, had monopolized the 


* whole business from the absence of suitable competitors, and had 


thereby made an immense profit. Let us only cousider the numbers 
of house-builders living in each division of Calentta; how nuuny cay. 
penters’, goldsmiths’ and tailors’ shops have been established, and to 
wliat an extent boats have multiplied; and all these people are not in 
want of business, far from it: when we have occasion to employ ai 

of them, we find them seldom agreeing to any terms which fall short 


i 


of what they wish to get. The number of workmen in this town is’ 


not easily calculated; and even with this increase in their number, the 
present lowest rate of tailors’ wages is from seven to eight rupees, 
and the highest not less than sixteen rupecs 1 mouth: fifteen years 
ago their rate was four rupees, and the highest not more than eight 
rapees. Formerly carpenters made large pestles and mallets, and at 
the most were able to earn three or four rupecs only; whereas, from 
the extensive business now carried on by Turopeans, some of the 
carpenters earn forty, others fifty rupees; and the case is the sameas 
to goldsmiths, house-builders, boatmen and others, 

“The editor further observes, that ‘the establishment of Gibson 
& Co. as tailors, of Holt & Co. as carpouters, and of Hamilton & Co, 
as jewellers, has impoverished the natives who were engaged in those 
occupations.—l beg of the editor to go a litte about the shops of 
those gentlemen, and see how many hundreds of uatives are enployed 
by them at fair remunerations. Such a large portion of the commu 
nity were never so well supported, even in the times of the greatest 
princes, nor have we heard of an instance, The fact is, that formerly, 
the whole business having Heen engrossed hy onc or two persons, 
they made the greatest profit. At present, the trades being left free 
to general competition, there is a munerous body of eompetitors, and 
each of them cannot of course be expected to make the same degree 
of profit as was done before. All of them, howover, find employment, 
owing to the extensive business of Europeans, and, ou the whole, they 
earn more now. Their earnings are comparatively greater now than 
hefore. We-henee conclude, that no one will, afler ascertaining the 
general opinion on the subject, and making proper inquiries into the 
matter, be disposed to enter into such a perverse dispute about the 
benefits which will arise from tho free settlement of Europeans in 
this country.” 

The doubt that exists respecting the benefit which Huropeans have 
conferred on India turns entirely on the cunduet of those who reside 


.in the interior, the indigo planters, The present’ inquiry, therefore, 


Mr. Rickards’ 
Evidence he- 
fore tho Com- 
niiltee of 183t, 
p. 240, 


relates almost wholly to them. . 

The plant from which indigo is manufactured is indigenous in India, 
and the dye extracted from it has been used in the East from the 
earliest ages. Bat until British skill and capitalavere applied to its 
production, the quality of that produced in India appears to have been 
very inferior to the indigo of other countries, and ihe quantity ex- 
ported to foreign markets consequently small, Since the attention of 
British capitalists has been directed to its culture, the quality of 


Clee 


Bengal indigo las been so much improved, that it now supplies not (77.) Conduct * 
only almost tho whole consumption of England, but a large propor- of Buropenus in 
..tion of that of the whole world, ‘This proportion has been estimated 
so high as four-fifths, a ° 
During the five years ending 1789, the quantity of indigo imported 
jnto Great Britain was as follows:* 





From British Possessions in Ti. Indies, ‘Total. 

W785 - - ~ Wao - - -~ 1,693,509 

1786 - - - 258,845 - -~ - 1,978,290 

W787 - - - 368,046 - - - 1,877,830 

178 - - - 622,691 - - - 2,096,611 

W789 - - - 871469 - - - 1,966,687 
During the five years ending 1830, it was: 

: 1826 - - - 7,652,946 - - - 8,085,751 

1827 - ~- - 5884998 - -~ - 6,067,747 

- - - 9,660,152 - - - 9913010 

- - - 5,965,128 ~-.- ~ 6,748,281 

~~ - 7,920,172 - - - 8,216,440 





In the former period no indigo was imported from any foreign 
ossession in India; during the latter, the following quantities were 
imported from such possessions: 


1826 - - ~ ~. 26,709 
1827 - - - -~ 21,520 
1828 - - - - 24,669 
129 - - - - 17263 
1830 - - - - 16685 


The merit of having introduced the improvements by which the 
indigo of Bengal has been enabled to command the extensive sale 
which it now possesses, is universally attributed to the planters of 


Great Britain, 
Tt appears, indeed, that even now, avhen the improved methods of Mr. Rickards’ 


mannfacture introduced by them have been adopted by the natives, the By, Gem 151, 
indigo manufactured by the latter is generally decidedly inferior to 
that produced by the factories conducted by Huropeans. ‘Theinferiority 
has been ostimated at 15 per cent., while the indigo manufactured by 
the old native process is said to be wholly. unfit for foreign markets, 
The advantages resulting directly from the employment of British 
capital in the cultivation of indigo, have, therefore, two sources :—L. 
The quantity of eapital employed by the planters; and, 2. The im- 
provement made in the quality of the commodity produced, and the 
field consequently opened for the employment of British capital in 
India, ’ 
The source of almost all the advantage which the natives of India 
derive from the cultivation of indigo by European planters, is the 
amount of capital employed in it, The benefits which result from the 
improvement of quality, ov from any saying of labour in the produc- 
tion of the indigo, are wholly reaped either by the consumer or the 
planter. If the competition between the planters has been sufficient 
to reduce the price of indigo to the point at which it yields no more 
than the rate of profit ordinarily gbtained from capital in India, the 
whole advantage of the improvement is obtained by the consumer. 





* A detailed Statement of the quantity imported from 1785 to 1830 will be found in the Appendix.—-Eb. 
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“ciz,) Contvet Tf the competition have not attained this point, extraordinary ‘it 
1 ei 


of Envopeats™ oye peaped by the planter, which are either consumed by him, re! 


India. reaped b , ! I u i ae 
to his principals in England, or go to increase his capital, Then lves 
of India share in this advantage, as consumers or planters, Tout Only 


See Ms? Brack- to a very limited extent. The quantity which they consume not 
fe Pe great, aud the native planters form but a small proportion ‘ Ie 
who considers Whole number engaged in the trade. As consumers, the peor ue 
that chou noe England share in two ways: in the diminished price or imptoves 
the Thdigo ex- quality of the articles which they wear; and, secondly, in the ca 
yoned Hom -couragement afforded by dininished price and superior quality 40 the 
hafetured by More extended consumption of the staple manufactures in“ ried 
Native Plan- indigo is employed. As capitalists, they are benefited by heing enabled 
(ee to employ a considerable amount of capital at the high rate of Pre 
current in India, instead of employing it at a lower rate at Lome or 

elsewhere, 

That these advantages result to England, to the planters, and t the 

consumers at large, is denied by no one: No materials, however, X18 

: for forming any estimate of their amount. . 

“Pree trade," The planters claim the merit of much greater services to their 
Sep? couniry, ‘They point to the total value of the indigo produced, and 
assert that “a property worth 3,000, 0002. per annuin” has been “ eredled 
solely by the skill, capital and interprise of British-born suhj¢ 
living in India on mere sufferance.” To which they add “ the. benelit 
conferred by the manufacture of Indian indigo on the manufieltres 
and commerce of this country amounts to this, that it is the principal, 
and nearly the only means to be depended upon, which the monopoly 
principle leaves open, to enable India to pay for the manufactures of 
this country, and that it does so fo the yearly value of three millions 
sterling.” This language is in a high degree inaccurate, and caleulated 
to mislead. The planter is not entitled to credit for creating the valw 
of the indigo he produces, in any other sense than that in which every 
manufacturer at home is entited to similar credit in relation to (hy 
product of his capital. The éndigo is not produced from nothing; 
it does not add by the whole amount of its value to the wealth of the 
world, The capital which has produced i¢, would have produced some- 
thing if it had not been employed in the manufacture of indigo; an 
the only vahte “created by the skill, capital and enterprise” of the 
indigo planter, which would not have been created if the capital had 
remained in Europe, is the difference in profit which the planter hin- 
self has reaped. For opening the way to this gain, he is entitled tu 
redit, but not for creating a property equal to 3,000,0002 per aniam, 
Neither is the demand for British manfactures increased hy tha 
amount, in consequence of the extended cultivation of indigo with 
English eapital; and this for several reasons, 
In the first place, supposing it even to he granted that British eapita 
could not have found any other employment in India, and that indigo 
for exportation could not have been produced without its aid, it hy no 
means follows as a necessary consequence, that the demand for British 
manufactures has been increased by the whole amount of the value 
of the indigo produced through its means. The improvement of 
indigo may have prevented other commodities from being exporled: 
this, indeed, is the only necessary gifect of simply adding a new arti- 
cle to the kinds previously exported. Thg commodiiies which wonk 
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* If he bad said barely one-eighth at any time or generally one-tenth he would have been year 
the nark,—Eb, : 


¢ 729 ) 
otherwise have been paid for with the ‘old articles of export, ave then (77.) Conduct : 
said for with the ew, But unless some peculiarity of ‘the latter of, Earopouus 
avevents the free compelition of capitalists in the producing country, mae 
and keeps it aba monopoly price it the exporting market, no encowr- 
agement is given to ihe consuuiption af imported commodities; they 
cannot be obtained for tess labow. The indigo which represents a 
day's Jabour, exchanges for no more than the produet of a day's 
Jabonr in the article which would otherwise have heen exported; hut 
at that price the now article ts preferred by the importing nation to 
the old, ‘The consumers obtain the whote advantage of the improve- 
ment. Even if the new export bear a monopoly price, no facility is 
thereby alforded to the consumers in general, of obtaining foreign, 
cormmodittes, he monopoly profit goes into the pocket of the ea- 
nitalist, aud the increase of demand, which takes place for foreign 
“manufactures, is measured by the extra quantity of them which he 
he capitalist) may consume, : 
If, as in the case in question, the artic 
more extensive foreign demand at rem tices than for these 
previously exported, it will besides supesseding the export of those 
commodities, tivite an increased import of foreign gooils, 




















is one tor which there is a 









_ This the extension of the indigo trade has doubtless clfected in 
some measure, but not nearly to the amonut of 3,000,000 2, as the 
following statement clearly proves : ‘ 
tn the six years ending 1796, the exports from Great Britain to 
India and China amonnled on an average to 2,820,8712 At that 
time the Bengal indigo trade was in its infaney, the quantity of indigo 
imported into Great Britain from India ammally being only 
890,000 ths. 

For the six years ending I8td, the annual average impart of indigo 
from Tudin was 4,550,000) Ihs.; while the export of Britishygoods to 
tliat country, so far from having heen increased in proportion to the 
value of the additional quantity of ingo imported, had decreased 
to 1,740, 137 4 

Tt is Glen, therefore, that the indigo planters have not added 
3,000,000 4 to the Indian demand for British manufactures. 

Tt must farther be considered, that that which has been added is not 
so much clear addition to the total aggregate of demand, ‘The capital 
employed by the British planters tn lidia would have aceasioned a 
demand for our mauinfactures, and moreover maintained ou labourers 
also, if it had heen employed in England, 











‘That the cultivation of indigo in India is beneficial to England, and 
to the consumers of the article, is never denied, though differences 
of opiniou may exist respecting the nature and extent of the benefits 
which it confers, 

The point upon which the whole question of sctilement or coloni- 
zation turns, is the effects on India, on the prosperity and happiness 
of the native inhabitants, and on ihe stability of our Eastern Empire, 
Now all the advantages which flow to the natives of that country from 
the cultivation of indigo by European planters, have their souree 


s * 
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at Enropeaus hi 
in India, demand, . ; 
ee 1. Mor their labour, and 


2, Fowtheir land. 


The materials at hand for estimating the amonnt of capital engag. 
ed in the indigo manufacture of Bengal, or the qintity of Tad 
or labour employed by that enpital, are very imperte t, perhaps ne- 
cessarily so. ‘The only estimates obtained are derived from the plan 















ters themselves; noue other have been met with in any of the Papers 
submitted, nor have any means been discovered | of verifying or 
“eorrecting those thus obtamed. , : ; 
MS. Return, 2,000,000 2, is the amount stated by the planters of Jessore asthe 
volte Ba annual expenditure of the indigo fxctorics, Another estimate, pub- 
Plaiesot lished by the planters, is somewhat Jower, Vt assuines, “that in the 
Jessors ta the, Bengal territories the average yearly produce of indigo at. present 
of Bengal in is, and in future will probably coutinuc to he, about 1,000,000 ths, 
mone produced at a prime cost of 3s, 84 d, por Ib, equal to 1,680,0002,; 
Levers from selling in Caleutia at Sy. dd. per Ib, or 2,400,00025 producing a net 
Hritish Settlers profit of 720,0002, to the planter, and re-sclling in Marope at 85. pey 
in the interior p . ‘s . ys ” } 
of India, with Ib, including expenses, which is equal to 3,G00,0002 
notes by J. The addition of so large a capital as that wndoubtedly engaged in 
sriwtnd Pete indigo manufacture, to the native capital of the country, suppos- 
ing it really to be an addition to all that would otherwise have existed 
in the country, must obviously have conferred on ladia benefits of 
great magnitude, 

Of the demand for labour ercated by suef an antount of capital, 
the following considerations will suggest an approximate conception: 

In consequence of the low price which the provisions and other 
articles consumed by the ryot bear ke ludia, the quantity of capital 
represented by a given number of pounds: sicrling is much farger 
there than in England, 

The same stun of money would furnish acmuch large number of 
men with food and clothing, on a piven seale, in the former than in 
the latter country, But the customs of the country, the abstemious- 
ness of the people, and the warmth of the climate, reader a much 
smaller quantity of food, clothing and shelter requisite to maiutain a 
given degree of comfort in India, than would be necessary to produce 
an equal effect in England, A given quantity of money would there: 
fore properly support amuch greater number of people; but supported 
as the labourers of India in fact are, the difference is greatly 
augmented, 

A large munber of witne 

whole House on Indian aff: 





sses examined before a committee of the 
rs in 1403, agveed in stating the ordinary 








wages of labour in Iudia to be from Bs. to Gs. or 6s, per month, - 


Since that poriod ihe advance which has taken place seems not to be 
very considerable; 5s. to 8s. per month are mentioned in several of 
the letters from planters hefore quoted, as the wages now usually 
given in the districts where indigo is grown, Whether an equal tise 
of wages has taken pluce in other districts does not appear. 
Attempts have been made by the Governor-general to obtain a 
accurate account of the munber of natives in the inunediate employ 














Circular Let- 

ter, 20 Decem- 

ber, MS. vol. o io el 

ii. pp 13, 116, 7 Af the cultivation of Endigo has eaused eapital to befretained in Lndlia, which woutd olbarsise 
have been remitted to Brygland, Uiat expital must be looked upon ia dhe ani light as chpital actor 
ally experted from England, 
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of the factories. With this view the magistrates and joint magistrates (77.) Conduct 
of the provinces subject to the presidency of Bengal were instracted 9 Furopeasin 
to fill up, with the assistance of the planters in their respective districts, faite 

a statement of dhe native establishment employed at each factory, 
distingwishing: thas part which was permanent, “or kept up all the 

year round, from the servants, &c, entertained during the growing 

gud manafactariug: season, 

But the labourers in the immediate employ of the factories form but 
asmall part of those maintained by the capital of the planters, They 
do not even inclide those eruployed in the cultivation of the plant 
itself, when it is grown by the ryots for the factories, which two- 
thirds of the whole quantity produced is, Neither do they include 
any of the numerous classes maintained indirectly by the factories, 
Further than this, the information required has not been understood 
‘in the same seuse by all the parties who have made returns; seme 
have included the common labourers, or coolies, others have omitted 
them. ‘hese returns, therefore, afford but little assistance to the 
inquirer.* ' 

‘The. increased demand for Jabour may have benefited the native 
population of India in either of two ways, or, to a certain extent, in 
both, lt may have found employment for the number of persons 
whom it employs, im addition to the population which would otherwise 
have been employed by the native capital of the country: or it may 
not have fonnd employment for a greater number, but drawn its sup- 
plies from other occupations, by the allurements of higher wages, and 
tis improved the condition of ihe labourer, If the population of 
the country has kept pace with the growth of demand for their la- 
Dour, the former has been the consequence; the aggregate production 
of the country rust lave acquired a proportionate increase; the 
demand for find in that case has been increased by means of British 
capital, to the extent, not ouly of the quantity required for the cultiva- 
tion of indigo, but also of that required to supply, either directly or 
indireetly, the wants of those cmployed by the factories, and of the 
families depemlent on than, New land has been brouglit into culti- 
vation to mect this demand, or old more carefully tilled. Rents have 
risen, aud the revenue derived by Government from land has been 
increased, if proportional, and paid with more facility, if fixed. 
These ave the necessury consequences of an increase of capital, aecom- 
panied by w proportionate increase of population. 

If, on the other hand, the supply of labour, the number of labourers, 
have not inereased at all, or not in proportion to the augmentation of 
capital, the advantages above described have resulted in a degree 
proportionally dimiushed; but the condition of the people must have 
been improved, they uiust be better fed and better clothed. 

In either case, besic the denrand for labour and land, arising 
dirceily out of the capital employed in the cultivation and mannfec- 
ture of indigo, the country would also be indebted to it for the demand 
eyeated by accumulation trom the wages paid by the planter, or from 
the rent bronght into existence through his means, and by the impulse 
thus afforded io the geueral prosperity of the country. 

The advantages just cnmmerated are those which a country derives 
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¢ miseunutyuction was on the pact of the planters Lhemselves, the Jooal authorities had nothing 
fo do with supply ing the detail, and in aume 8 uo reply was given to the applications made by the 
fatter for iformnien, ‘Lh statement ju the Appendix will show what was obtained, —Ep, 
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yoare those which India Thust 
aan equitl qitintity of native 
capital has been prevented by the operations of the indigo factories 
from being acc mitlated. a Me 

They who believe that. the oppressive conduct of the planters of 
indigo, works wischief which more than counterbalances the henefits 
that the natives derive from their presence, must suppose, either that 
the capilal employed by the indigo planters is not an addition to the 
capital of India, or that the uncertaiity, vexation and sullering which 
they spread among. the natives, beyond what the native zemindars 
would have occasioned, are more than equivalent to the benefits con 
ferred by the addition. . 

If the enpital of the plarters in not wn addition to the capital: of 
India, it must either have been itsel! wrested fron the natives by the 
planters, or the conduct of the hatter mast have prevented the acer’ 
mulation of an equal quantity of native capital, 

Before any inquiry is instituted into the extent of the benefits whieh 
the eapital employed by the planters has conferred on India, it ig 
therefore necessary to inquire into the conduct of the planters, with 
ssenting to eithor of these 








over what ground exists for ¢ 





a view to dis 
propositions. 

The proposed inquiry will show what the evils inflicted on the 
natives by the planters are, and fiunish some materials for a com. 
parison between them and those whieh would probably haye been 
suffered at the hands of the native zemindars, 


From this an opinion amy be formed, with more or less confidence, * 
respecting the side to which the balance of consequences to India 


inclines. 
A farther question remains to be considered with relation to Eng- 


land; viz. whether the conduct of the indigo planters has disgusted 
the natives, rendered dhom discoulented with British dominion, and 
thus shaken the stability of the power which England possesses in 
the East. « 





Conduet of drdigo Planters, 


With a view to obtain information on this topic, the Governor-ge- 
neral in Council issued two circulars, one or the 24th of March [829 
and the other 29th December [829, lo the magistrates and joint magis- 
trates of the provinces subject to the presidency of Bongal. ‘The latter 
of these letters was substituted for the former, because it was found, 
after retwns had been received from several of the imapistrates, that 
the details obtained were little calemated to offect the purpose in view, 

The functionaries in question were, by these circulars, directed to 
state, “ whether it is neeessary, for the efcetual subjection of the 
indigo planters and servants to the control of the day, that any fer- 
ther legislative: provisions should be made in addition to those which 
already exist.” 

They were also requested (0 report their opinion “on the general 
character of the European iidigzo planters residing within their juris. 
diction, in yegard lo their transactions with, and treatment of, the 
natives around them. You hayg doubtless, it was added, “many 
opportunities of learning the estimation in which they are held; andtt 
will be satisfactory to Government to be fiformed of your sentiments 
on the general question,” 
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They were further mstrueted to fill up the following form: - C27.) Conduot * 
pone of Earopeuns 
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And informed, “should you not be able to fill up the columns from 
the materials now in your possession, there can be no reason why the 
manufacturers should not be furnished with a copy of the form, and 
requested to fill up the items wanting.” 

In reply to this circular, much highly useful information was ob- 
tained beyoud what falls within the strict limits of the questions.* 

Several of the gentlemen addressed went at great lengih into the 
consideration of the canses and character of the disputes which occur 
in tle indigo distyicts, the disturbances to which they lead, and the 
various preventions of these evils which suggest themselves. ‘These 
opidions, coupled with returns of the number of suits, and summary 
descriptions of their nature, furnish a very complete view of the 
conduct of the pluners, and of its causes, ‘Phe evidence is, however, 
defective in institiding uo regular comparison between the conduct 
of the planters and that exhibited by the zcmindars where there are 
no planters, and where, therefore, there is no pretext for saying that 
they are driven to acts of violence and’frand by the misbehaviour of 
their Muropean neighbours. . 

A large najority of the opinions, too, respecting “the conduct of 
the planters in regard to their Gransactions with, and treatment of, 
the natives,” ave general and vague; and many of them seem to have 
referenee rather Lo their personal condnet and demeanour, than to the 
conduet of the native servants, by whom their affairs are managed, 

The cultivation of indigo appears ta be conducted in four diferent 
ways:—the first is ealled “ tuia dadan,” in which the planter advances MS. Return, 
avertain sum per begalt to the ryot, who merely ploughs the land, ty 187-180. 
and sows it with seed provided by the planter, the latter cutting the Mag. city : 
plant wid carrying it to the vats, the profit or loss being his own. Duces. 

The second mode of cultivation is entled “ bundle dadun.” In this, 
the planter advances to the ryot a certain sum per begah, for which 
he agrees to bear all the expenses of cultivation, and to deliver the 
plant ata certain number of Jioulles of a given circumference per 
rupee, Sometimes, but rarely, the advance is made to the zemindirs, Ms Retarn, 
who inake their own tering with the tenantry, ay ge 

The third mode is the “neezchar,” or home culiivation, the land 
being drained and enttivated by the planier, at his own expense and 

ne 2 te rr 
abstract of the returns and the substaace of ike opinions 
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* (72. Conduot yisk, by means of hired laboar, ‘The land employed in this way jg 
of Europennsin y atlon by the planter in the mune of some tative servant, to evade 


India. : i ibi ; i 

ane ; the Regulations which prohibit Europeans from holding lands, 
gaBet. ii. Tho fourth mode is rarely gulopted; it is that of Inying the plant 
lad. of those who grow it, without recetving: advauiees, * 














MS. “A ereat portion of the Lends ‘under tudigo cultivation is hel 

Savlder Davcane virtaully by Buvopenns. ‘The taiures are registered cither in fietiti- 

Goverment vt ors HANES, EY i the name of sovie native depeadsart of the fretory” 

Bengal. The merchants of Caleutta estinmte the proportion of ludigo 

Perlion of plants, grown hy the planters themselves, at one-third of the total 
produce, < 

"OF the rernnining two-thirds, almost the wholo is cultivated on the 


Mag. July 1829. system above deserbed, under the nani of “ bundle daduy.” : 
MS. Ret, vol. “The ryot by whom land is cultivated on these terms enters into rn 
eee om Contract, on stamped paper, binding himself to eultivate indigo on 
Todigo Vlemers cortain land, the boundaries of which ave specified in the contract, 
ot ne and to deliver the plant at the factory ata certain fixed price, The 
digo | Inuters contract is conditioned for the payment of a heavy penalty in case 
at Dacen Jeli of breach, dae. oe 
Rte fam of Most of the disputes by which the indigo districts are so constantly 
Cenicnat ure disturbed, arise owt of the "bundle dadun” mode of cultivation, which 
Ket. voluigu7, scems to be considered the most disndvantugeous to the native: in 
MS.Rutvol.v. deed it is stated by one of Uie magistrates, who has goue most 
ae sme into detail ou this topic, that “except by compulsion or ‘from dire 
sings necessity, advances of this nature are rarely received hy the ryot” 
MS. Ret. vol. ‘The sume anthority states, “ that the home is by fav the least ob- 
Walters, Nage jectionable mode of entivation, and provided the farms are fairly ob» 
Daven, tained frou the right(al owner, and the boundaries will delined, seldom 
leads to any complaiut,or breach of the peace.” 
The subjects of the disputes which disturb the indigo districts are: 
1. The neglect or refusal of the ryot bo plough the land for whieh 
he hag received an advance, to sow it with indigo seed, or to ont the 
erop when ft to be gathered, « 
2. ‘The receipt, by the ryot, of advances from two ov more planters 
for the same crop, 
3, Questions respecting tiles to land, ov the boundaries of estates; 
and, 
4, The destruction of the growing indigo by entitle or otherwise, 
All these are exceedingly levtile sources of dispute, he breaches 
of contract produce the greatest number of questions, but those whieh 
ise out of the other causes are alsa very iumiero tn the pro- 
vinces to which the pormaneut seiMement extends, the titles of the 
gemindars are clearly established, and the boundaries of their estates, 
or zemindaries, delined perhaps with sulicient accuracy ; but the rights 
derived by the ryois who inhabit these zemiiudiries, from local eus- 
iom, and confirmed to them by the Regulations which established th 
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permanent scttlemeut, differ in almost every village. 
Haller tone And it is a matter of general complaint, that “the great pressure 
as upon our tribunals arises from ue mass of Titigation connected wit 


the rights, tenures and interests of the proprietors and occupiers of 
lands, and to the wart of acetate difinition of the rights and intevests 
intended Lo be conveyed under the permanent setitement.” 

In the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the tnicertainty which ex 
jsts it this respect is still ereater. Many large tracts of the «finest 
soil are described by some of the planters as lying waste, (in conse: 
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quence of the fends of different claimants,” whose allrays, “to obtain (77.) Conduet 
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possession, supply the provincial gaols with more than two-thirds of 
their prisoner . 
The proprictary rights of those villages which ave under culture, are 
stated 10 be schrcely better ascertaiacd, and the planters complain 
that it is impossible (o ascertain who is ihe leeal owner of any land 
which they may wish to rent. 2 . 
The disputes respecting titles ure rendered more numerous than 
they woud otherwise be, 41 those districts in whieh indigo is grown 
on land of subject to annual inundation, by the neeossity which the 
planters lie under, in that case, of obtaining a constant ¢ ve of land. 
In other districts, “indigo is grown chiefly on chury lands, within 
the limits of the annual inundation;” and as the rivers change their 
_ courses yearly, immunerable disputes arise respecting the titles to the 
land left by the rivers when they subside. 

In consequence of these seyeral causes the planter frequently finds, 
after he has wade his advances, or cultivated the land, perhaps even 
not until the crop has arrived at maturity, that the title of the per 

_ gon with whom he contracted is disputed, 

In some districts “the chief cause of contention between the indigo MS. Ret. ii. 
planter and the villagers avises from the frequent trespasses com- jf Mb me 
mitied by eatile on the indigo fields, and U believe those acts to be Bolundsluhecr. 
more frequently intentional on the part of the herdsmen, than acei- 
dental, ‘Che loss which the manufacturer is subjected to by the inva- 
sion, upon the plant, of a herd of cattle (whether such trespass be 
intentional or otherwise), must obviously prove a source of great 
annoyance.” 

The magistrate of Mynicnsing, one of the districts in which most acts ats. Ret. v. 

of violence ovenr, says, “Itin inculentable the immber of disputes M" Chey. 
and complaints (o which these trespasses give vise, and no inconsi- sing. : 
derable time is occupied in investigating the latter.” : 

The great eanse of these trespasses is, the want of hedges and in- ~ Thid, 
closures. “In Uidia hardly a fence of*any sort of strength is to be 
seen, with the exception of those round mulberry fields, and patches 
of ground adjoining dwelling-houses.” 

The planters complain vehemently of the serious evils “to which MS. Ret. ir, 
their lands are subjected by herds of cattle being turned loose upon fener 

Al y 5 POD of Plantars uf 
thom, generally during the night. Whole: fields of promising plants Jessore to Go- 
ave thus suddenly eaten up and destroyed, and when resistance is une carer 
made by lactory servants, the villagers frequently oppose, and serious 
conflicts ensue. ‘lhe records of the zillah courts will, your Memori- 
alisis believe, show that from this canse invumerable quarrels and 
disputes arise between the planters and royts.” 

Whatever bo the ground of any dispate which arises between an 
indigo pkunter and natives, or hetween two planters, force appears to 
be appealed to, in most instances, for its decision, 

The explanation of this fact is not pig, Reto 1. po bd. Me Lutter, Mags Bolundshaheer. 
58. : 
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to be f int articular turbu- 1 Agra, 
0 be found in any p irticular turbu a Haincerpoure? 
lence of character, either on the part 2 Tirhoot. 


of the planters or of the natives, Jn 
In the impotence of the law to protect 
either to which many enuses cousri- 
bate, wir. Ross's Minute, dud. ath May 1829, 


. 
The Planters of Jessore state, “that Vv, 69, & 1,92 ih Ren pemarehs : 
lawless violence and force. have too 1¥. 114, Memorial of Planters of Jessore to Governor-yoner 








to Pringle, Mag. Jessore. 
Metnorial Planters of Jessure 





cr) eae freqaently prevailed (i the indigo disteicts), aud prevailed, as your 
6 ens 
in Eudin, 





Memorialists would earnestly press on your Lovaship's attention, 
ause furee and violence alone Lave been found able to protect 
private property from spoliation and rnin.” 

Defects in the law itself are complained of, as are also faults inthe 
mode of procedure, and corruption among the poliee and native 
officers of the courts; but the priucipal cause appenrs to be the want 
of a sufficient number of judges. : 

L. Defects in the law itself, 

The only remedy whieh the law, wil altered in 1829, professed to 
provide for the infraction of indigo contracts, or for acts of trea 
pass, committed either by the natives or planters, aud the only means 
of determining any. questions respecting the title to land, was a ré- 
gular action in the zillah court, except in the following cas 




















1, Disputes between British subjects can be decided by action in | 


the Supreme Court at the Presidency only. ‘The zillah court has no 
jurisdiction over such suits. : 

2, If-any person shall have given advances to a ryot, or other enl- 
tivator of the soil, under a written engagement, stipulating for the 
cultivation of indigo plant on a portion of land of certain defined 
limits, and for the delivery of the produce to himself, or at a specified 
factory or place, such person shall be considered to have a lien or 
interest in the indigo plant produced on such land, ani shall be en- 
titled to avail himself of the process hereinafter provided for the 
protection of his uterests, and for the due execution of the coudi- 
tions of the contract. é 

3, First.—if any person who may have made advances on condi- 
tions of the nature thove described, shall have just reason to believe 
that an individual under engagement with hine is evading, or is about 
to evade, the execution of his contract, by making’ away with and 
disposing of the produce otherwise than is stipulated; or that he has 
engaged secretly or openty to supply the same to another; it shall 
be competent to such person, (6 present a petition of complaint to the 
zitlah or city judge, or to a registrar exercising: the powers of. joint 
magistrate, within whose Joeal jurisdiction the Jand stipulated to be 
cultivated with the indigo plant may be situated; filing with the same 
the original deed of engagement by which the produce may be as- 
signed and engaged to be delivered to himself ov at his factory, and 
certifying in his petition that such deed was voluutarily and bond fide 
exeented by the individual complained against, ; 

Seeond,—On such petition and original deed of engagement being 
filed, a summons, or tulub chithee shall be immediate) y issued through 
the nazir in the usual form, requiring the individual uamed in the 
petition to attend and answer to the complaint, either in person or 
by an anthorized agent, within such specified periad as may in eaeh 
instance appear reasonable, and which period shall in iio case exceed 
20 days, 

Third—~The officer entrusted with the, execution of the process 
shall also be entrusted to affix u copy of the summons in the village 
eutcherry, or other place of public resort, aud to erect a bamboo on 
the specific parcel of ground on account of which the claim may have 
been preferred, and which it shall be the duty of the plaintill or his 
agent to point out. By. these means sufficient public notice of the 
claim will be given, to cnable persons desirous of contesting the 
plaintif’s right, or of establishing a prior right to the produce of the 








- taken, and if its voluntary ex 





land, to appear, either in persow or by m authored agent,Wheore the 
eourt for that purpose; and the failire soto attend, beifres the sum- 
mary decision be passed, will be held to bar the claimof amy third 
party, founded on any contract for the produce of the land ina question, 
unless it he established by a ve eular suit. 

Fourth.—If the officer serving the process shall not boe able to 
execute it on the person of the defendant, he still neveitioelss pub- 
lish the claim in the manner above directed; mnd if theo defendant 
shall not appear to answer to the conyplaint within the peril specified 
in the summons, and no othe claim be prefered in Tnro of that of 
the plaintiff, the judge or othear officer shall, after taking eailence to 
establish the deed and other allegations of the pldatifl, prore eed to the 
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adjudication of the claim, in tlre same manner asif the «efarndant had 


personally appeared, : 

Fifth. —If the defendant, ox his authorized agent, shenld attend 
swithin the period specified, and should deny the ececution off the deed 
of engagement filed by the complainant, proofof the sm ae shall be 
“ution be established to the watisfaction 
of the court or other tribunal trying the case, an no prefewatle claim 
be established by a third party, a summary avard shall be made, 
adjudging to the plaintiff the right of receiving the crop,s according 
to the terms of the agreement. “Lhe sane prineple s hail bee applied, 
if the engagement be admitted, and no satisfactory ren son” be shown 
why the defendant should. not be held to the performance of his 
contract, j 

The cases specified in these Regulations are the only ones in which 
a summary suit was, till lately, sanctioned by thie luw, | tappears, 
however, to have been the general practice of the magistrates, without 
the authority of any law, to irzposea fixed fine per head woon catile 
found trespassing, instead of Feaving the occupier of tlieleand to his 
action for damages, ‘The fine “ generally” adopted was arse of four 
“ annas” for cach animal, 

In all the cases, however, in which if has beenintendel (oo provide 
peculiar facilities for the protection of righis, tke summur~y remedy 
afforded, appears to he very insullicient. , 

The planters assure the Grovernor-genexal in Cound] *“that the 
innumerable quarrels and disputes which arise” from tre aprsses on 
the indigo-fields) “between the planters and ryots, camo,” der the 
present state of the law, be ex pected to cease; the fine +f hvu annas 
per hiead for entitle thus found trespassing affording no adequate com- 
pensation to the planter, consiclering the diflicully of prosecuting the 
offending parties to conviction. When your menorialssts esiate, that 
a herd of 100 cattle will, inthe course of afew hows, Cesir-oy plants 
capable, if preserved, of producing indigo worth many thousand 
rupees, your Lordship will at once see and acknowledge t nat fines, to 
the extent of 25 rupees, can be no comperzsation for tle eenormots 
loss sustained, even were the facilities of punisling the ofeenders all 
that could be desired.” 

The lien given to the plantexs on growing indigo, and tht summary 
suit for non-cultivation, which is provided for hin by the Resgulations 
of 1823, are equally insufficient: to elfect their purpose. : 

The planter has no lien, and ‘* the magistrate eamot int sypose his 
authority till the crop is en the ground, when, if a disp utes atise who 
is to*have it, the magistrate, on asunnnary inquiry, ruay give it to 
that party establishing the best claim to it. Butthis as of vvery little 
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(7) Conduct use, The eases of disputed tides to crops on the ground ave of rare 
aC Raropessi in occurrence,” compared with those of refusal or neglect io cultivate, 
oe “The only remedy forded by the Regulation, m case the ryot fhilse 
to cultivate, consists in a suminary process for the recovery of the 
advance, with interest; or in a regular suit for the enforcement of 
Gi mreement,” provided tt does not exceed 





Mr, Rass, Ja- crest; 
Sielal. Bint the- penalty specified in the ne tee ted 
treble the amount of ihe adyace, unless fraud be proved. 

But “the return of the advances,with interest, even supposing that 

: a L could immediately be realized, would prove i very trifling 
orate al compensation for the injury snstuned by the loss of ihe expected 
ny Adawluts produce of the season; more especially when, by a gene al combina- 
an Relive tion amongst the ryots, a factory way be altogether dist ppomrted of 
Seo also, the produce on which: it depended” The vats and building necossary 
tenn for the mawufacture have been crected; a considerable establishment. 
May Tirhoot. kept up all the year, and advance made, perhaps not merely for 
Be Mier” indigo, but for the labour which the planter hid calouluted on roquin+ 
Naddeah. ing during the growing and intnufactaring son, ‘he ryot, under 

the Regulations, may re rin the advance until the seasow for sowing; 
and if he then repays it, with interest, he has done all that can be 
required of him, except through the mediun of a regular action, The 
period for obtaining other land has clapsed, the senseu for sowing 
being very short; aud the planter is left without plants to cuploy his 
factory, or compensation for his great outlay, : ; 
My. Ross Iu.“ Although, however, the Regulation referred to is defective, Lap. 
sieiat Minste, pyehend,” says Mr. Ross “ that the continuanec of the evils complained 
240, Reeve Of is not so much attributable to its defects as to the inelli iency of 
the tribunals authorized to earry its provisions into execution; and 
that, were it amended, it would stil be as inoperative as it has hitherto 
been, if left to be enforced by the sume tribunals, 

“Te must be kept in mind that the courts at the studder stations of 
the several zillals are the only tridunals authorized to tnke cognizante 
of disputes arising between Maropean indigo snantfackiers and the 
ryots who contract io supply them with indigo plant; and that: these 
courts are, from their situation and the great extent of the country 
over which they have jurisdiction, inaceessible to the majority af the 
ryots; and, from accumuluion of business distracting and retarding 
their proceedings, of little avait to the manufacturers, ‘There is, in 
yealily, no provision made for administering any law to these tivo 
classes; and that fact alone is sufficient to accomit for ihe disorder 
that prevails in the indigo districts.” This opinion of Mr, Ross is 
Tully borne out by other opinions, 

Mr. Rattray’s ‘The Regulations in question are allowed ov all bands to have failed 
wa ee of their object. In some districts they have never heei acted upon, 
200. * even in one instance; of this the great indigo districk-of Virhoot is 
pe helieved by its magistrate to be anexample; dlimt of Bacea is men- 
. tioned as another; and the principal cause of their failure appears to 
he justly referable to “the circumstance of the jadyes not being able 
to give that inmediate attention to the suits instituted, on whiel the 
efficacy of the Regulation depends.” 
pnaks, JIT. 48, Ms. Mills, Mais Pubna. See also Mr, Ross's 
50. Mr. Turnbull’s Minute, iv, 987, 
The population of each judicial district has heen eomputed, by 
with Various officers of the East Jisia Conipity, in answer to queries from 
“eel - ie the Court of Directors, at from 600,000 or 7QU,000 to T,000/000, or 
licersin Ung. 1,200,000, ‘The area of each district varies from 350 to 22,00U square 
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miles, Partics may, therefore, be “ distant from the only eorrts open (77 
to them front 50 te LOO miles®.” ’ if of Eur 
_ Brom the great magnitude of the districts, the courts are, with few i oe a 
exceptions, always overburthened with business; the delay attendant Wee "Tavnball’s 
anit regular sntilis very cousiderable, and much time is heecssarily Mime. ais. 
consumed in obtiining even ie summary decision, aes 
The complaints of the planters, br relation to the judicial establish- 
ments of the ¢ottry, ive et confined to the, number of judges, 
The proceedings are all conducted by writings in the Persian Jan- 
giige, of which both the p anter anid itis opponent are, in most cases, 
completely ignorant, and the jrdge himself has at best but an imper- 
feet knowledge. li is also complained that the judges are too often 
yore and inexperienced men, who have possessed no opportunities 
of acquis ing knowledye of the several systenis of law which they haye 
“to administer, or of the habits, manners, or transaction@of ie per- 
sons subject to their jurisdiction; and who therefore rely, ina gréat 
measure, on the native officers appointed to assist them. These 
officers ure said to he very generally accessible to bribes; their cor 
yuption appears to he matter of general notoriety; and the planters Petition ut 
declave that sueh is the extent of corruption, that no prudent man Phe of 
ever ventures to inslitnle proceedings. without bribing all the subor- Rec ieit 130, 
dinate native officers concerned, At every stage of the proceedings 
fresh presents are reqnired; and the circumstances of the case are 
ultimately presented to the judges in a point of view determined ra- 
ther hy the compirative amount of the bribes than by any fair 
consideration of the morils of the case, 
Venalily appears to pervade all ranks of the native officers, begin- 
ning with the lowest, aud ascending through all the grades to the 
highest. AU appoar to be frequently leagued together; the. con- 
stables at the outer stations paying for the countenance of their 
superiors, and adyancmy their interests by promoting litigation, 
The class whose corruption is most complained of is the Police. 
Many of the plantors assert that, the gxtortion committed by these 
men is so pxoss and nolovious, that when ® superintendant enters a 
village to investigate a murder, a robbery or a homicide, a large 
number of the ryots run nway till the inguiry is over, not because 
they are puilty, bat to avoid being arrested under pretence of suspi- 
cion, and made to pay a rmpee er two each for their release, 
Another evil foudfy complained of ts the great prevalence of per- 
jury. One plauice, whose statement is quoted by My. Rattray, (one Mv. te 
of the judges of the Snddey Dewanny Adawlut) as a “ fair exhibition of Tae i 
frets without any exaggeration,” expresses his opinion of the facility ma 
with which false witnesses may be hired by the following passage, 
which is fully corroborated by other accounts, “The ryot can prove 
hiniself insolvent, in the event of being cast, by the aid of a few 
oaths, which he em procure as cheap as eggs.” 
The expense, ieonyonience, delay and nicertainty produced by 
these various causes acting im combination, exclude the poor natives 
abuost entirely from the courts, and leave no possibility of redress 




















fore the returns of die area and populatian of Lritish lidig were 
printed, ‘The tjnimam and nusimem of exteut af the districts have been supplied from those 
rotirns, "The erage avea of 9 aillab, under the Bengal pre de is more than 4,000 sqitare 
il nd tho average population, yr 1822, was more than 1,300,000; the population of some 
dish eli 2,000,001." 
* Phe retuen alluded to in this 
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(17.) Conduct in most of the enses which occur, even to the planter, ‘Ihe distanes 

were’ Gf the court, and the perfoymance of the various steps prescribed by 
the Regulations, would alone, without the uid of any other causes of, 
expense aud uncertainty, be spflicient to deprive the remedies offered 
to the planter of all efficacy, . 

The truth of this proposition will be sufliciently evident, whon it is 
considered that the voutracts entered into by the pluiters with the 
ryots are generally for small patelies of land of from two to five 
begahis each; uiat the advance usually made to the ryots is two rupees 
per begah, and that the coutracts emered into amaually by a single 
factory offen amount to several thousands, ‘The expense of sending 
to the court would alone often greatly seed the amount of the 
advances, or the value of the indigo which the offending ryot had 
contracted fo grow. ‘The outlay required for the purpose, when a 
large numBer should fail, would be rtinous to the planter; and the ' 
decision, after all, would frequently come too late, even if no unneces- 
sary delay should interpose itself between the commencement and 

MS, Ret. fii, p. the termimation of the suit. For the intention of the ryot not to 
tig Rose deliver the indigo plant to the planter cutilled to it rarely becomes 
known until the crop is fit to be cut, when a very lithe delay would 

leave it valueless. 
888, Mri Campball, Mag. Tirhoot The suit for the recovery of the ad- 
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iii, 35. Mr. Smith, Mag. Roagpore. envi ca Pe Naas ]s Bats 
iv, 962. Mr Rattruy's Abinute. vance, besides affording no suflicient 
— 465. Resolution, Hongal Government. compensation to the planter, is rendered 
— 7. Petition of Phuters of Jessoro, * ‘ : ae e 7 
= 47, Letter from Aesurs, Alexander to Br. completely nugatory by. the poverty of 

Shakespear. the ryots. The planter finds, on obtain- 


~— AT, Petition, Planters of Dacea Jelalvore. jue ny yordiet, that the defendant. pos- 
sesses No means either of satisfying his clains or paying the costs whiat 
have been incurred, Or if’ less poor, he hag frequently left the village, 
mide over his property to another, or is ready to bring false witnesses 
to prove that he is insolvent, ‘ 
When proceedings are instituted against ryots for breaches of their 
contract, the object which Ure pluiters have in view is not to obtain 
compensation, but to inflict punishment ot the defauller, in the hope 
of deterring others from similar conduct. 
Reg. v. 1810, By late Regulations the luv relating to indigo coutracts has been 
8. iit. MS. Re inproyed by the addition of the following, among other provisions : 
The wilfd refusal or neglect, withoat good and sufliciont cause, to 
cultivate land on which advances have been made for the growth af 
indigo, is constittted i misdemeanor, pinishable with one month's 
imprisonment. On convietion, the judge mary also order the specilie 
“performance of the contract under the penalty of imprisonment for 
two months. Damaging indigo plant is leo made, punishable by fine, 
and imprisonment. 
. Mellvill, Mag. 1 
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‘ll But little ean reasonably be expected 














z a _ from tuoending the provisions of the luw 
Barwell, Commis, Allypore. itvel, "The principal detect, as many of 
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sMimteand the judicial authovities whose opinions 
are referred to in the margin have 
strongly stated, is in the tribunals, The magistrate of Jessore expresses 
himself im the following manner: “The grand objects for the Govert- 
ment to. aim at do mot consist in the making new laws for the 
management of their concerns, but in providing for them a spoedy 
and sure application of the laws as they stand,” : 
Complaints have already reached Fngland of the inefliciency of the 
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new Regulations, in consequence of the delay attending the proceed- 
ings requisite Lo enforee them, 7 

, The impotence of the law compels those who possess just claims to 
have recourse to violence for their majntenance or enforcement, and 
encounges fraud aud oppression on the part of all persons who have 
either in their power, : 

Of this “cneourngement the ryots, the zemindars and the planters 
seom all io hive lavecly availed themselves, ‘The disputes however 
which arise ont of these causes are much more mumerous, and tend 
to more dpportant consequences in some districts than in others, 

Wherever the plniters are few in number and widely spread, the 
questions which arise between them and the natives appear to he 
neither nimeroas nor productive of much violence, The planter nakes 
his contracts with the more substantial ryot only, and figgs plenty of 

‘land which it is equally beneficial to hina and to the ndetes to have 
cultivated with indigo, since much of it is frequently unfit for most or 
all other purposes. 

[n some of the districts in which indigo factories are numerous, 
and sitwticd nenr to cach other, the disputes arising out of the culti- 
yution of indigo are few, and rarely followed by any very gyross acts 
of violenwe, OF these the district of Tivhoot is always pointed out 
as asignilexample; Sarun and Allyghur are also mentioned with 
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distinguished praise. But most of the districts where the number of jsot, 


planters is considerable, exhibit constant scenes of fraud and oppres- 
sion, terminating frequently in the imost serious affrays. Dacca 
Jelalpore is, perhaps, the most unfavourable specimen of this class, 
The cause of the difference between the effects produced in Tirhoot, 
and those which ave exhibited by Dacca and most of the other po- 
pulous indigo districts, is nowhere stated, 

Whore the indigo Cuctovies of a district become so numerous as to 
give rise to Competition anong them for the land in their neighbour- 
hood, the planter bocones less seraptlous in selecting the ryots with 
whom he contracts, and serutinizes lass carefully the titles of the 
land offered to him for cultivation; he requires more land than the 
ryots are desirous cither of losing: to him, or of cultivating with 
imligo; and cousequontly avails himself of every favourable oppor- 
tunity of obtaining lenses or contracts. He makes advances to all 
who apply, takes iulyantige of their distress or weakness to tempt 
the ryois to sigur contracts, and accepts leases from any persons, who 
possess even the colour of a title, When these sources fail, he is 
tempted to have recourse to compulsion. 

The disputes between the phuters and the ryots, and those between 
the dillercut fietories, then become frequent, and lead to conse- 
quences of Incrensed importance, ee : 

The ryot receives advances for the cultivation of indigo, and either 
neglects to plough his land, or, when he has ploughed it, refuses to 
sow it ab the proper season with indigo; and perhaps sows instead 
rice, barley, sneer, or some other crop for bis own use. ; 
* Sometimes the seed received from the planter ts parched before it 
is sown, to destroy its germinative power, and after sufficient time has 
been allowed to elapse for the growth of good seed, the land is re- 
sown by the ryot with some other crop, and the failure of the indigo 
is attrifuted to the baduess of the seed furnished by the planter, At 
other times the indigo seed is ploughed up by the ryot, or the seed 


of other crops sown wilh or upon it 
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G7.) Conduct Advances are received in respect of land to which the vyot fas no 
of Europeans it tle oy of whiel he 


Tutlia bata joint tenant, dauid to whieh the tithe ig 
tS ofber tik p doubtful, is frequently offered to the planter with a view of interest 

















32. — ip ing him in supporting the clan of the party from whott he obtained? 
ar the land. And advances ave constiitly reecived from two planters 
for the crop: in which case, when the indigo is fit to bo cut, v 
disput ss between them respecting their respective right fo Ute crop, 


1V.8106.100 The zemindars, and sometinies the native officers of the courts, 
Testa of with a view to extract bribes from the plunder, cuiploy their jafluence 
; with the ryots, to induce them to combine and refine to cultivate the 
i Palle land for which they have received advances, Mov this purpose, bonds 
Jeal- not to cultivate indigo are frequently jaken hy the zenindar frome the 
Wiro29s. ar. NOUS. In other cases they erect factories and compel the vyotsto 
MFarlan, dag: Yeeeive adygnees from then, though already under agreement to cul 
Jessore. tivate the Mme land for other planters, Here, as before, the objet! 
in view frequently is to obtain money from the planters, and not to 
inanufacture indigo. 
MS, Ret. ti, Sometimes they lease villages to the factories, and refuse, after 
Aids NeW le they have received the advance agreed upon, to deliver themap, fn 
MS Ret. other cases, though they deliver then up the villages, they instigate 
He eaten ihe ryots to stop the planter’s ploughs when he proceeds to till the 
Jesunre. land, and sometimes they collect large bodies of men together, to 
prevent the planter from cultivating oven that land which he has 
obtained from other parties. 
MS, Ret. iv, Tn one case a zemindar and a planter seem to have raised a com 
H2 171175. dination of 7,000 men, who agreed not to sow indigo thomsclyes, and 
to prevent other ryots froin sowing it, for a certain British factory. 

When the season arrives for ploughing the laud, the ryots who have 
agreed to cultivate indigo for the Taelory neglect to ploagh, or the 
planter finds a body of men assembled to prevent hin from ploughing 
that of which he has obtained leave for home cultivation,  Souetings 
the land, instead of being retained for indigo, is sown with rice or 
other crops for the ryot's oavn use; still more frequently the Land is 
properly prepared by the ryots, but. when the rains commence wad 
the seed should be. sown, some or all of the ryols refuse or negleet 

Mr. Entiry’s to sow, “The sowing of indigo adruits of no delays when the Jand 

Minute, iv. is prepared for the reception of the seed, uo tine musi he lost. Delay, | 
that inal cases is dangerous, in this is ruinous; either the lands must 
be sown at once, or nob at all’ "Phe plamcr bas made advances, net 
only to the owners or oceupicrs of the hind, but frequently to the 
labourers whom he had expected to employ during the season of ana- 
nufacture, fis factory, with its establishment, have bee kept up at 
great expense; the law does not cven profess to afford him: (ince, 
except to recover his advances, and even these he can never hope to 
obtam, in consequence of the poverty of the ryois. During the delay 
necessary to procare the assistiniee of the Court, the season world 
pass away, aud leave the planter perhaps wholly ruined, 

Finding the faw incapable of alfording him redress, hte takes the 
matter into his own hands and procneds to plongh the land, or sow tt, 
by means of his own people, overturning and destroying the vice or 
other crop which the ryots may have sown in the stead of indigo. If 
large bodies assemble to dinpede the proceeding, an affray ensies, i 
which lives ave not unfrequently lost, 

_ When the land is sown, tho ryot soihetimes ploughs it wp again, 
and sows it with other crops. At other times herds of cattle are 
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driven amongst the growing indigo, to consume or destroy the plant; (17.) Conduct 
then again the planter finds himself obliged to look to his own Beropeuns in 
wesonrees for protection, fudis. 

In the same manner, when the indigey has arrived at maturity, the 
ryot refuses to ent it, or the crop is chtimed by another planter, from 
whom also advanecs upon it have been veesived. The indigo must be 
gathered iumedintely, or it will be spoiled, In the first case, the 
planter, els he indigo by means of the factory servants; in the 
sceond, the two plriters assemble large hodies of men, each bringing 
jnlo the field as may ts he can collec together, and the’ strongest 

purty cuts aud curries the crop, perhaps after a violent allray, 

When the planters ave the aggressors, the natives are compelled, 
by & necessity equilly presimg, to appeal to force; and that the 
planters are the aggressors in a large munber of instanges, is fully 
established. - 

The sane impotence of the law, which invites the native to injure 
the planters, bolds ont at least equal encouragement to the planter to 
oppress the natives, particularly the ryots, to whom the expenses of 
asnil amomet ia most cases to a denial of justice. 

The condiet of the planters, as has been already stated, appears fo 
be very different in various districts, In those where there are but 
few plautors, acts of violence appear to be very ra The planters, 
probtbly, do little worse than take advantage occasionally of the 
distress or necessity of the ryot, to induce him to take advances on 
somewlit unfavotuable terms. Ln sone distviets, where fuctories’are 
mimerous, juskices of oppressive couduet on the part of the planters 
and their servants nre ue, OF Allyzhur, the Commissioner of the MS, Ret. iv. 
Moradabad div ys, “So the as my experience goes, and it is 485 Mr Bor 
founded on a residence of six years, in adistrict (Allyghur) filled with 
judigo planters, | have found the lower uhisses of the natives better 
dothed, richer andl more industrious in the neighbourhood of the 
factories Can those aka distance; and atthe same time f camot bring 
tommy recollection a single instance of a native having sullered crucky 
or oppression [ron in indigo planter or his servants.” 

fi other popious tudizo districts, the acts of misconduct committed 
by the plantees, though not so rare as they are deseribed to be in - 
Allyghur, are still net very numerous; while, in a few of the most 
populous districts, no act seems to be avoided which can in any way 
forward the inte sof the planters, Dacen Jelalpore may be cited 
av the most sleiking example of this state of things. ‘The summary 
of suits brought against the indigo factories exhibits, in the case of 
niost districts, few instances of oppression of tin aggravated nature 
committed hy (he plivters, aud all the acts of that nature are con- 
fined toa few individuals, die Dacen Jelalpore, on the contrary, and 
in some other districts; the stimmary exhibits charges of every degree 
of violence agninst almost all the planters. ‘Phe following deserip- 
tion of the acis coumnitted by the planters applies, therefore, with 
difereut degrees of forec, to diferent districts. : 

In dheir eagomiess to obtain indigo, the planters’ probably take 
advantage of the cnpidily, distress, or timidity of the ryots, to ay %i 
greater or smaller extent, inal! or most ofthe districts, to tuduce Mr. iSa 
them to enier info disnlyaitageous contracts. ae sailals, . 

Pooanding their eatile gna charge of straying among the indigo 420. ale: Wall 
appenrs to he amiethad very frequently hed recourse to for this purpose. wie 

When this tv insulficient, compulsion, more or less violent, is emi- Mr. Walters, 
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t ployed; the ryot is seized, and confined or beaten. Instances of 


of Europeansin Si Coonduct to this extent appear to be more or less plentifully spread 
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over most of the indiga districts; but in some of the worst the mise 
conduct goes much farther. -Every means which can be contrived of 
"attaining the end in view, appears to be put in requisition; they are 
scourged and confined until they consent to enter into contracts; 
nioncy is thrown into the houses of the ryots, as advances; their bullocks 
ave impounded, their houses burned, or otherwise destroyed. Instances 





_of arson frequently oceur in the summary of the criminal suits con- 


“nected with the indigo factories of Dacca Jelalpore, and one or two 


» Jom other districts. When coutracts cannot be obtaimed by any of these 


means, or it is found more convenient to forge them, or to cultivate 
the ryot’s land by force, forgery is had recourse to; or, more 
frequently, the land is seized and cultivated by the planter’s servants, 
either und€r the pretence afforded by a lease from some ryot out of 
- possession, who has a real or pretended claim to the land, or without 
any colour of right. The ryot's paddy, sugar, or other crop, if any 
happens to be growing, is ploughed up, and the land forcibly sown 
with indigo. Not unfrequently the planter prefers some other land 
belonging to the ryot to that which he intended to lease, and avails 
, himself of some indistinctness in the pottah, to seize the field which 
- he thus prefers. 

When the factories are numerous, the ryots are frequently compelled 
to enter into engagements with one factory, after having contracted 
with another for the same land, Sometimes a planter obtains the 
lease of a village from the zemindar, and compels the ryot to cultivate 
indigo, without consideration of the rights which custom confers upon 
them. Occasionally this appears to be done in ignorance of the 
nature or existence of their rights, Sometimes, ‘in these cases, the 
indigo Jands are said to he thrown out of the rent-roll, and the whole 
burthen of the revenue cast on the other lands, ‘ 

When a zemindar quarrels with his tenants, he sometimes alleges 
that their rents ave in avrear, seizes their land, and grants it to the 
factory for the growth of indigo. The tenants sometimes act in a 
similar manner when they quarrel with the zemindars. , 

But of ail the various grievances of which the ryots have to com- 
plain, that which they are said to consider the greatest, is the impos- 
sibility, almost complete, of freeing themselves from their connexion 
with the factories, when once they lave received an advance for the 
growth of indigo. The advance which they are compelled, or induced 
to take, is frequently one which they can never repay; and when even 
they do possess the means of paying off all debts dne to the factory, 
aud desire to relinquish the cultivation of indigo, the planter frequently 
refnses to settle their accounts, aud compels them to continue to grow 
indigo. 

If, from this or any other cause, a ryot refuse to cultivate his land 
for the factory, the planter cultivates it with the factory servants, and 
charges the expense to the ryot’s account, and otherwise contrives to 
bring him into debt to an amount which renders him little better than 
.4 bond slave to the factory. 

D The acts of which the zemindars complain are, that the planters, in 
their eagerness to obtain lands, accept potiahs or leases, withont 
, Serutinizing with sufficient care the title of the grantor, trusting to 
their armed men to remedy any defects in the contract. That they 
take pottahs which do not specify the quantity or boundaries of the 


a 


( 5 ) 


land conveyed io them, and thus obtain an excuse for seizing on any (77.) Conduet 
neighbouring landlord's property whicl suits them best. ‘That it is, of Eurorems 
-at least in some districts, “a common practice,” when a zemindar y,, aaa 
refuses to accede to the offer of a planter who wishes to obtain a Mag. of Jes 
pottah, for the planter to obtain a pottah from some sharer or claimant, f° iv. at. 
real or fictitious, who ts in most cases not in possession, or from some } 
unauthorized gomastah, upon the authority of which he either seizes !%% 
the land, or causes a suit to be instituted, which suspends the payment } és 
of the zemindar’s rent. That they occasionally find difficulty in ob- 4/ bias 
taining their rent from the planters; and that the latter employ every Mag. ar Daren, 
exertion, frequently to the extent of committing acts of open and iii. 
daring violence, to prevent the zemindars from establ hing factories, Moy. of 
and, when established, to ruin the owners. iv i 
In the two or three districts in which the oppressive acts of the ale wal 
planters are most common, and in which alone those of the most Mr. f 
aggravated kinds occur at all frequently, the planters maintain bodies ie. 
of men, frequently 100 or 200 or more in number, to protect them Mer. 9 
from aggression, and to euable them to conduct their affairs in the jj°8)3, 
manner which has been described. These men are frequently stranger's Mr 
to the neighbourhood, of the worst possible character; sometiines jy; 
convicted criminals, who donot confine themselves.to the exereise of Meg. of D 
the degree of force required for the purpose of the planter, but sally yu"eie3 
forth under cover of the night, and commit heinous offences, dacoities, 02.63. ‘ 
thefts, and even murders. als, Host 
243, Mr, Scaley’s Minute, iv. 258, Mr. Turnbull’s Minule, &e. iv.276, iii, 230, Ma. Walters. 
Among the cases which appear in the Report from Dacca Jelatpore 
and Dacca City, there are many charges against servants of the 
Factories, which would appear from their nature to be referable to this 
source, such ag robberies, “snatching money,” and similar offences. Mr. ——, Mag. 
Lhe practice, however, of employing armed men to any considerable of Pum 
extent is said to have greatly diminished, and to be now nearly ob- Kev. Letter 


solete, except in one or two districts, where, as the returns testify, it fre it 
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is: still almost universal, Mr. Walters 
Organized gangs of brigands, denominated Latceals, consisting of aise, dee 
from [00 to 200 men, under regular sirdars, who live by hiring Mretusabull’s 


1, Mints, i. 282. 
f See ii. pd 
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themselves to fight the battles of indigo planters, it is to be hope 
are not now so commonly had recourse to as formerly in this part o 
Bengal, A few instances, however, are to be met with among the 
suiis instituicd during tle last five years in the various indigo districts, _ 3"; 

Many instances occur, in the few districts which are in the worst u 
state, of fulse complaints made by the factory servants against ryots; FH 
noid. the subornation of false testimony on behalf of the factories is Mr. Hamilton, 
alleged, with great appearance of probability to be frequently practised. rie ee 

‘Vhe police are frequently in the pay of the planters. as, 

The planters allege, in mitigation of the offences committed on Me. Tumball’s 
behalf of the factories, that they are for the most part committed by Minus, ir. 276. 
their servants, without their knowledge. 

-Fhey also complain that the incapability of holding land in their 
own names places them completely in the power of the gomastah, i 
whose name the lands leased by them are held, and obliges them to pr yecsore, iv. 
eonmive at his misconduct. 1. 

For both these assertions there appears to be sufficient foundation 
in part, at least to a great extent. 

Several of the magistrates consider that the oppressive acts which 4, yy 

Hi. 104, 228, Mr. Card . elalpore, Hi.178.. Mr, Smith, Mag, Jessore. iv. 
87. Petition of Planers ie jonee of Heasleah, iii ps 1U8. 
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(7) Conduct are connnitted are rather attributable to the servants of the factories, 
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than to the planters themselves; and that where the latter do counte- 
nance the oppression, they are more frequently the tools of wily, 
gomastahs, or other natives, than intentional oppressors. 

The influence which the gomastah acquires over the planter by 
means of the leases held in his name, is forcibly stated in the following 
extract from the Returns of Mr. Walters, the magistrate of Dacca 
City, to the Governor-general’s Circular of 29th December 1829. 

“So long as he (the planter) is debarred frow a straightforward 
course, by openly leasing lands in his own name, and on his own 
responsibility; so long as lie continues subjected to the coutrol of a 
wily gomastah, whom he cannot shake off, whatever may he his cou- 
duct and character, without destroying his own fair prospects, by 
losing the lands leased in his name, so long he will be obliged to. 
submit to be an unwilling accessary to all the chicanery and oppres- 
sion which the crooked policy of his servants may suggest, Many a 
planter has confessed to me that he has been an accessary to acts which 
he would have been ashamed of in his own country; avts which he was 
driven to permit, or to lose the capital he had embarked; and which he 
invariably attributed to a necessity arising out of the anomalous 
situation in which he found himself. The’nominal holder, perhaps, of 
60,000 begahs of land, at a cost of three lacs of rupees, a European 
planter, finds himself the real-proprictor of a few pucka vats and 
drying-houses only,.over which alone he has any real control.” 

Ai the same time, it appears to be placed beyond doubt, by the facts 
and opinions adduced, that the planters shield themselves under their 
alleged dependence on the gomastahs, aud ignorance of what is done 
by their servants, to permit acts to be committed on behalf of the 
factory, which could not be ventured upon if the planters were them- 
selves responsible, 

Many of the magistrates complain that the plantei's are too careless 
what their servants do; that provided a certain quantity of indigo be 
obtained, the planter cares Tittle about the means which are adopted 
to effect its cultivation. The whole matter is left to the native servants 
of the factory, and the proprictor avoids specific knowledge of the 
acts which he cannot but be aware will be committed, 

Several of the magistrates attribute a large proportion of the dis- 
putes which occur between the factories and the ryots, to the want of 
care manifested by the planters in superintending the conduct of 
their servants. : : 

Had this carelessness no other motive than the love of ease, the 
instances which oceur of it would be much more rare. The offences 
with which the factories have been charged in the foregoing deserip- 


tion of their conduct, are, for the most part, not such as the servants 


of a factory have any other interest in committing than to please 
their masters, by increasing the cultivation of indigo. Had the planters 
no interest in the performance of the acts in question, the servants 
would only risk their situations by comnitting them, Their interest 
would be to avoid anything of the sort, 

The native servant has an interest in cxtorting money from all 
whom lie can reach, and, consequently, of adopting any contrivances 
which seem calculated to assist-him in effecting that object; but the 
offences charged upon the factories in the foregoing statement are not 
of this nature, The servants of the factories seam generally to-compel 
the ryots to pay them a proportion of the advance received from the 


Petition of Planters of Jessore, iv, 129. 
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factory, and to extort money from them on many pretences; hut the (77.) Conduct 
evils which the ryot suffers from this somrce, form an addition, and fri 
sone of no small importance, to those already mentioned. 

In concluding this description of the,conduct of the various classes 
comiected with the cultivation, and particularly of the planters, it may 
perhaps not be altogether superfluous to caution the reader against 
an exagperated notion of the bad state of the country, which a cata- 
logue, containing uo particulars respecting the number of each crime 
committed, is calculated to produce, Even in the worst districts, 
though crimes are excessively frequent, a very large majority of the 
contracts made with the ryots must be free from all taint of injustice, 
except perhaps some little advantage taken of their poverty or 
eupidity, And the number of affrays and crimes of any considerable 
magnitude connnitted by each of the factories, in the worst districts, 
would not amount to more than a sniall number in the year, ‘The 
conduct of the planter is not marked, at every step, by the crimes we 
have described, ag the catalogue has a tendency to lead the reader td 
imagine, The crimes, even in the worst cases, form but a small, 
though far too large, list of exceptions, 

Although the conduct of the planters, or of their servants at least, 
in some of the indigo districts, is undoubtedly oppressive, and evidently 
divergent from the standard adopted in more civilized countries, it 
may be questioned how fur it is worse than that of the natives of India 
to each other, particularly of the zemindars towards the ryots. 

The papers which have been submitted do not afford materials for 
any direct comparison between the conduct of the planters and that 
of the zemindars, A summary of the suits instituted against the 
former during five years, is given, with many elaborate opinions on 
their demeanor; but nothing of the sort exists relating to the zemindars, 

Few of the magistrates have made any comparison between the two 
classes, in the opinions which they have given. 

The two or three, however, who have done so incidentally, give 
opinions decidedly favourable to the planters. 

Thus, the magistrate of Jessore (Myr. M'Farlan) states, “that the MS. Ret. vol. 
natives of the country are equally violent and rapacious, and I think M298: 
more so; whilst, at the same time, there is unquestionably a superio- 
rity among Europeans, in the qualities of opermess, liberality, and 
adherence to engagements.” : 3 

Mr. Smith, the magistrate of Rungpore, ‘concludes a long letter Wid 41, 

with this: “After what | have ventured to submit above, my opinion 
regarding the treatment of the natives must be qualified. Hlegal acts 
are committed, but these are not’confined to Europeans, notwithstand- 
ing the clamour that is raised about indigo.planters, The records of 
the criminal courts prove, that from the same canggs'the same effects 
arise amongst the native population; and the obsfacles that oppose 
themselves to the effectual enforcement of civil contracts drive the 
native merchant, equally with the indigo planters, to seek redress by 
subjecting his creditors to illegal restraints.” ; 
* The opinion that the conduct of the European planters is not worse, 
or at all events not much worse, than that of the native zemindars, 
derives considerable support from the answers given by the magistrates 
and commissioners to the questions asked them, as beforementioned, . 
respecting the “ character of the European indigo planters,” residing 
within their respective jurisdictions, “in regard to their transactions 
with, and weatment of, the natives around them.” 
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(11.) Conduct Among’ the answers received from the magistrates, joint-magistrates, 
of Europeans it and commissioners of circuit, of all the provinces subject separate) 


ladia. 


MS. Acot. vo 
fii, p. 193, 
at 


to the presidency of Calentta, amounting to 112, there is not one which, 
_ gives a decidedly bad character of the planters in general, and only 
two or three which do not speak of their general conduct with praise, 

Most of the opinions charge them with committing egal acts, and 
many give long catalogues of the crimes and misdemeanors sometimes 
committed by them and their servants; but, with the few exceptions 
above-mentioned, they all conclude with praise of their conduct, con- 
sidered as a whole. 

Thus, Mr. Walters, the magistrate of the City of Dacca, who gives 
a longer list of the classes of crime and misdemeanors committed on 
behalf of the factories, than any other magistrate, and paints the 
occasional conduct of the planters and their servants in the most 
unfavowable colours, expresses his general opinion of them in the” 
following passage :— 

“T have been led to form, upon the whole, rather a favourable 
‘opinion of the general character of European indigo planters, in 
regard to their transactions with, and treatment of, the natives around 
them. Among so numerous a class of persons, it is not to be expected 
that instances of misconduct should not occur, and that the dictates of 
self-interest should not occasionally urge an individual to overstep the 
bounds of propriety, and to forget what is due to himself as a British 
subject and asa Christian, Although, therefore, it cannot be denied, 
that instances of oppression, and a resort to brutal force, for the 
accomplishment of their views, have, in some cases, originated with 
the European planters; they hate, in frequent instances of recorded 
misconduct, been made the tools of interested landholders, or of their 
own wily gomastahs, who, by exciting them to breaches of the peace, 
have turned the laws, which they have caused to be violated, into a 
source of advantage to themselves, ‘ 

“That some of the planters are held in much estimation by the 
natives; that they are constantly called upon to arbitrate disputes 
between relatives or neighbours; that they are the frequent dispensers 
of medicine to the sick, of advice to those in difficulty, of pecuniary 
aid to those in need, on the occasion of family events, which would 
otherwise involve them for life with native money-lenders; and that 
their never-failing acquiescence in the wants and wishes of their poor 
neighbours has thus tended, in some measure, to exalt the British 
name and character, [ can vouch from my own knowledge of the 
fact: nor need I remark how very much the prosperity and happiness 
of our native subjects would be increased by the residence, of Euro- 
pean eponin. them, were such a description applicable to 

4; 





a large portion, 

“The chief evil complained of by indigo planters, and the fertile 
source indeed of serious breaches of the peace, is the interference of 
rival factories with each other, and the injury to which planters are 
constantly exposed, from new factories being erected within the 
bounds of the old-established concerns in their possession, either by 
native proprictors or leaseholders, or some European planter.”- 

Dacca is one of the districts in which the cultivation of indigo 
occasions the most dispute and the greatest number of crimes. Of 
these crimes, and of the misconduct of fhe planters in many cases, 
the magistrate whose opinion has. just been stated, gives a very 
forcible description; yet his opinion of their general conduct is still, 
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on the whole, favourable; yet it is at least one of the most unfavour- (77.) Conduct 
able which was given by any of the magistrates or commissioners. $f Eurereaus 
.. Unless this, and the other general answers given, refer solely to : 
the personal conduct, of the plauterse which was obviously not the 
intention of the question, and which can seareely he the case, they 
must mean that, although the conduct of the planters is constantly 
illegal, and frequently violent, criminal, and oppressive, their miscon- 
duct is greatly mitigated by the state of the law, and their deportment 
not worse, but probably better, than that of the natives possessed of 
similar power-—the zemindars and others, The language-in question 
could not be used by persons who considered the conduct of the 
British planter as much, if at all, more oppressive than that of the 
wealthy natives, 
The object of the question to which these answers were retuned, 
“was to learn the character borne by the planters in the various dis- 
tricts; in other words, their reputation. A large proportion, indeed 
by far the larger proportion, of the persons addressed, misled probably 
by the ambiguity of the word character, have not said anything of 
their reputation among the natives, but characterised them according 
to their own notions. They have given the planters the character 
which they think they deserve, and not collected that which they bear, 
The answers that distinctly refer to the opinions of the natives on 
the subject. are but few, which is much to be regretted. These, however, 
represent the character borne by the planters for kindness, liberality,. 
and fairness, and good faith, in very favourable colours, and state that 
they are looked up to by the natives with respect and esteem, 
The diflerence between the conduct of the planter and that of the 
zemindar consists probably in this, that the exactions of the planter 
are limited to those made for the purposes of his trade, while those ‘ 
of the zemindar have frequently no limit but the capacity of the ryot 
to gratify his rapacity. 
So long ag the law remains inefficient, the interest of the planter 
will frequently lead him to adopt unjustifiable means of obtaining, at Me, smith, 
the smallest possible cost, all the indigo which he is capable of manu- Msg. of Rung- 
facturing. He will drive hard bargains with the ryots; take advantage Commis. of Ba- 
of their wants, their weakness, or cupidity; and occasionally, when ne- tilly, ii. 255. 
cessary for his purpose, employ force. But here his oppression ceases, 
He probably never thinks of using fraud or violence except in the 
way of trade, Provided he obtain a sufficient supply of indigo at a 
low .price, he is satisfied, and thinks not of interfering with the 
accumulation of the ryots from other sources. Though he seizes the 
ryot’s land, he would never think of taking from him a rupee to which 
he had not some claim. ‘ : 
On the contrary, his terest combines with. his inclination to 
render him favourable to their progress in wealth, and the improve- 
nent of their condition, whenever it is consistant with obtaining the 
quantity of indigo. which he requires; for it is more to his advantage 
that the ryots who cultivate for him, should possess ploughs and Minutes of 
bullocks, to enable them to fulfil their contracts without difficulty, than Goy.-Gen. at- 
that they should be sunk in extreme poverty. fatter tn fey. 
The native zemindar too often extends his rapacity to everything Bengal, 1 San.- 
which the ryot possesses. He is uot always content with squeezing 1830. 
out of his tenant the greajest rent which he can obtain; but if, not- Ale: Sissons 
withstanding the amount of the regular extortion, the ryot should Rewapore, 
find means of accunwlating anything, he contrives to obtain it from April2, 1815. 
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him under some pretence or other. “ Not a child ean be born, nota 
head religiously shaved, not a son married, not a danghiter given in 
marriage, not even one of the tyrannical fraternity dies, without an, 
immediate visitation of calamity upon the ryot. Whe ther the oecasion 
be joyful, or whether it be sad, in its effects to the cultivaior it is alike 
mournful and calamitous.” ; : 

The English planter protects the ryot from the zemindar and village 
malik; and althongh his own servants commit great extortions, they 
are probably little, if any, worse than those of the native wealthy 
classes, Mr, Barwell, Commissioner of Allypore, speaks of: “the 
extortions which, under sanction of their (the planters’) names, are 
frequently practised by their retainers and dependents, in common 
with all other native servants, whether public or private, in our employ." 


Petition of Plnnters of Jessore, iv. 116. He assists the ryot with advances to pay his , 
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rent, and saves his land and bullocks from being 
seized for.arrears. The terms of repnyment in 
indigo which he exacts ave indeed far fvom fa- 
vourable to the ryot in many instances; but they 
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native usurer, to whom the ryot would otherwise be obliged to haye 
yecourse, and “involve” himself ‘for life.” 

One of the planters states, that the native money-lenders advance 
the cultivators such monies as they require at 37 3 per cent. interest 
per annum, This advance, given for the peasant and his funily, for 
every bushel of which they receive back a bushel and a half; and for 
seedcorn they get back two bushels for one, or 100 per cent, interest, 
Not content with these profits, they are said, by the same person, to 
cheat the poor people most shamefully; which they can, it is said, 
easily do, as all the crops raised by the cultivator go into the nsurer’y 
granary the moment they are ready, and he takes good care never to 
grant a receipt, or render an account of any kind. 7 

Another planter, whose letter is in the same collection, page 66, 
says, that whenever the ryot is obliged to borrow of the money-lénder, 
his cattle are mortgaged for the principal, while interest is charged 
at 50 or 60 per cent. 

Although the bargains which the planter drives with the ryot are 
perhaps nearly, or quite, as hard as those of the zemindar, he behaves 
towards him with better faith, and pays him more regularly, and is 
less rigorous in enforcing his claims when a bad season or other 
ealamity falls upon him. ‘i 

He treats the ryot, too, with less violence and more Inunanity in 
matters not immediately connected with business; shows imore kind- 
ness to him in his distresses; supplics him very commonly with 
medicine when sick; affords him assistance oceasionally when disabled, 
and sometimes lends him. money to buy bullocks, and carry on his 
agyicultural pursuits, or to support his family when in want, In many 
instances the planters appear to have so much personal influence with 
the natives, and command their respect to such an extent, that they 
are constantly referred to, to settle disputes betwen them, 

It would appear, therefore, on the whole, that there is little or no 
ground for. considering the conduct of the planters to be more oppres- 
sive than that of the native zemindars; and that the mngistrates and 
commissioners of circuit of the Bengal provinces in general do not 





t 
believe it to be worse, but rather betier, 
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This conclusion, it is true, is founded to a great extent on inference, (77.) Coiduet 
in the absence of sufficient direct testimony, and therefore is advanced ! Europoans ix 
with some hesitation. : Todia. 

It scems to be tacitly assumed by most persons, that the indigo 
districts are those in which the greater quantity‘of disturbance takes 
place. This, however, would necessarily follow from the increase of 
the number of transactions, whether the planters acted oppressivel? 
or-not, Where all disputes are settled by affrays between the parties, 
whatever increases the number of: transactions will increase the 
number of allrays, although one of the parties may always act fairly. 

It is, however, stated by two or three of the magistrates, that, “the Mr. Barwell 
natives generally are averse to the extended cultivation of indigo, Cominissioncr 
aad morc especially to the cultivation of it by Europeans.” mt Allypare, val 

“The natives with whom I have conversed on the suhject, (says Mr, rs 

* Nisbet, commissioner of Bauleah,) have invariably expressed a strong - 
dislike to indigo factories; and I have always found a prejudice to be 
entertaincd by them against Europeans residing in the interior, my 
endeavours to dispel which have been fruitless,” 

Other magistrates remark that the natives dislike the cultivation 
of indigo on any other than the Chur lands, which are unfit for the 
growth of any other crops, (See v. 56, magistrate of Mymensing, 
and iii, 283, magistrate of Baraset.) 

On the other hand, the magistrate of Jessore cannot think that the 
natives look on the cultivation of indigo as productive of more harm 
than good to them, (iii, 291); and instances are adduced by the Go- 
yernor-gencral in Council, in their Revenue letter, Ist January 1830, 
of great eagerness on the part of the ryots to induce planters to set- 
tle in their respective neighbourhoods, 

On the whole, there seems to be no pretence for maintaining that 
the conduct of the planters has either prevented the accumulation of 
native vapital to any considerable extent, or that their oppressions 
have added anything to the evils suffered by the native population, 
which can be for a moment compared with the advantages which their 
capital has conferred on the country, 

{t is even donbtfal whether the conduct of the planters has been at 
all worse than that of the zemindars would have been if the former 
had not settled in India, and consequently, whether any deduction 
should be made from the positive advantages on this ground. None 
of the magistrates or. commissioners draw any comparison between 
the pmount of benefits which the natives derive from the employ- 
ment among them of Huropean capital, and that of the evils by which 
they are alloyed, Their whole language, however, seems to indicate 
that this omission arose from a feeling that such a comparison was 
wholly unnecessary, the side to which the balance inclines appearing 
to them not to admit of a doubt. ee : 

That this is a correct interpretation of their silence on the point, 
and of the indications which pervade their reports, would appear to 
he established, or at least rendered highly probable, by the fact that 
those who reside in the worst indigo districts, and who consequently 
have had occasion to paint the most unfavourable pictures of the 
crimes, oppressions and disturbances connected with the indigo fac- 
tories, thoge, in short, from whose reports the catalogue of crimes 
and charges against planters has been compiled, are precisely the 
persons who seem to be most profoundly penctrated with and con- 
vinced of the balance of advantages which the country derives from 
the culture of indigo, by means of European capital and skill 
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Among the districts most distinguished for misconduct comiected with 
indigo factories, those of Dacca, Dacea Jelalpore, Mymensing, Jessore, 
with perhaps one or two more, stand pre-eminent. ‘The inost forn 
dable list of charges against the planters, to be found in the whole of’ 
the reports, is brought by Mr, Walters, the magistrate of Dacea city, 
His tone, in many places, indicates what is certainly no partiality 
towards the planters, by whom almost all the labour and trouble of 
his oflice are created. Yet after making his charges, he remarks ; 
“T do not consider it necessary to descant on the general advantages 
derived to thé country from the introduction of the indigo muanufae- 
ture on its present extended scale. These are palpable, and an 
estimate of their value will be best found from the information 
furnished by the returns called for, as well as from other data doubtless 
in the possession of the Government, What appears to me to be 
required is, to point out the existing evils which have grown up with 
the manufacture, and to suggest rules for their amelioration,” 

The magistrate (Mr, Cardew) of Dacca Jelalpore, which appears 
by the reports and returns to be the district in which more aggra- 
vaied crime is committed by the planters than in any other, concludes 
his report thus ; 

“Upon the whole, I am of opition that the residence of Europeans 
in this district has been of the greatest advantage to the inhabitants, 
The comforts of all classes have been inercased from the large capital 
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facility, and the immense tracts of jungle that overspread the district 
hefore the cultivation of indigo was introduced, have totally dis- 
appeared,” 

Mr. M'Farlan, the magistrate of Jessore, another of the most 
disturbed districts, says, “Ll can hardly think that the establishment 
of European Indigo planters in the interior of the districts is looked 
upon by the natives as a source of evil rather than of good. os 

“Rapacions and violent men no doubt there are among them; and 
‘the uncertainty of the speculation, which, approximates their enter- 
prises to gambling transactions, must have an important influence in 
fostering such evil propensities, But natives of the country are 
equally violent and rapacious, and, 1 think, more so; whilst, at the 
sane timo, there is unquestionably a superiority mong Evropeans in 
the qualities of openness, liberality, and adherence to engagements. 

“Hf, therefore, the cxpabilities of the country are to be called out 
atall, it seems clear they had better be under the management of 
Europeans than of natives,” 

The following extract from the report of the magistrate of Mymen- 
sing (Mx. Cheap), will, at the same: time, show the high opinion 
entertained by that gentleman of the advantages which Indin derives 
from the residence of Europeans, and his freedom from partiality 
towards the planters: 

“ Great bencfit has been derived from their (the planters’) specula- 
tions to the country; but they are apt to entertaim a much higher 
opinion of the benctits conferred on the natives, than those mutually 
received and conferred, That the capital invested in indigo is im- 
mense, it is not necessary to mention; but, generally spetking with 
the exception of a few ill-linished factories, as fur as external appears 
ances go there is little in the way of the useful or ornamental to be 
seen in those parts of the cowry principally oveupied by indigo 
planters, and no improvement in the means and implements required 
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for agricultar +; the only counterpoise in the scale being the employ- (77.) Conduct 
ment of a considerable number of hands»in the manufacture of the  Eerepeas 
araw produce, and the skill acquired by those engaged in the mechanical” ua 
yart of the process: but that greater aomforts and conveniences have 
been dispensed to the ryots and lower orders, from the introduction 

of this now most valuable staple of the country, admits of doubt, or 

at any nate is comined to districts which I lave never visited,” 

- No distinct opinion that the balance of effects is disadvantageous 

to ludia, has heen met within any of the reports. The two following 

extracts are those which have the strongest tendency to that view. 

The first is from the report of Mr, Monckton, commissioner of Fur- 

ruckabad; and the second from that of Mr. Barwell, commissioner of Vol. iii. p. 312 

Allypore, who commences his report by « declaration that he has liad rae 
. fyery little experience in the administration of the criminal juris- 

prudence and internal police of the country, and has never resided in 

districts where the cultivation of indigo was carried on to any extent,” 

until his then recent appointment to the office of commissioner, 

Mr, Monckton s — There is reason, therefore, to think that yor. ji, 95-97, 
the profits of indigo are not, as represenied, the clear and honest oe 
results of European skill. A portion is drawn from the finds fairly 
due to the revenue of the State; and a portion is more exceptionably 
drawn from forcing ryots to grow indigo in a proportion beyond 
what the India cottage-farm can maintain, and to give that indigo, - 
with the perquisites, at terms which do not repay the grower. I fear 
that there is not a village mortgaged in these parts, to indigo fac- 
tories or their native agents, which, in the ruined state of the houses, 
the poverty of the people, their discontent, despair, and, more parti- 
calarly, loss of their native manner, do not olfer proof of the injury 
done hy the indigo trade to the interior of the country. 

“The general personal character of the European planter, sepa- 
tated front the advantage taken of revenue laws and landed tenures, is 
fair, Gooties, day-lubourers, carriage and boats, are regularly and 
fully paid for, hut not from any other reason than what actuates the 
world at large—a fecling that, if not paid, people will not work. 

Of any great improvement in cultivation, in manufactures, in arts and 
sciences, being imputable to the indigo planters, | am not apprised.” 

Mr. Barwell expresses himself in the following words :-—“ Accus- yo), ii, 16, 27, 
tomed as L have been, from my youth upwards, to regard with a) 
reverence the sentiments and opinions entertained by the Jate vencrable 
Warren Lastings (the wisest ruler and ihe best friend to the interests 
of his Honorable imployers that British India ever saw) upon this 
subject, | strongly incline to the latter measure, as affording the hest 
menus of securing the stability of our eastern empire, and of promoting 
the peace and prosperity of its native inhabitants, whose rights, and 
interests, privileges, customs, and even projudices, we are hound, by 

every obligation of good faith, to preserve inviolate and entire, 

“ ‘That those rights und interests are interfered with, those prejudices 
offended, and those custonis infringed upon, wherever, as in the Jessore 
district for instance, Europeans have been permitted to oceupy lands 
for the cultivation of indigo to any considerable extent, no one who 
has had opportunities of couversing generally with the natives, and 
of ascertaining their veal sentiments, can doubt for an instant.” 

These opinions, even df intended to signify that their authors 
consittered that the advantages attendant on the residence of Furo- 
peang were overbalanced by the disadvantages, do not exhibit any of 
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that superior care in the investigation of the subject which could 
alone entitle two or three opinions to outweigh a much greater 
number, e 

On the whole, the view taker by Mr. Bayley, member of the Council 
of Bengal, of the evidence adduced on this subject, coincides with 
our own: 

“yen with the limited powers now possessed by our local tribu- 
nals (says Mr, Bayley) to prevent or punish offences on the part of 
European British subjects, and with the obvious disadvantages which 
result from a divided jurisdiction, and from restr tions which go to 
encourage acts of fraud and violence, | am of opinion that the most 
solid benefits have resulted, and continue to result, from the residence 
and employment of European British subje in the interior of the 
country, and that the mischiefs and inconveniences have in practice : 
been of much less importance than has been commonly supposed.” This 
view derives some additional confirmation from the speeches of two 
eminent natives to the inhabitants of Calentta, Dwarkanauth Tagore 
and Rammohun Roy. ‘The former said, je With reference to the sub- 
ject more immediately before the necting, | heg to state that I have 
several zemindaries in various districts, and that J lave found that the 
cultivation of indigo, and the residence of Muvopeans, have consider- 
ably benefited the community at large; the zenrindars becoming 
wealthy and prosperous; the ryots materially improved in their con- 
dition, and possessing many more comforts than the generality of my 
countrymen, where indigo cultivation and manutacture are not 
carried on; the value of land in the vicinity to be cousiderably en- 
hanced, and cultivation rapidly progressing. [ do not make these 
statements merely from hearsay, but from personal observation and 
experience, as 1 have visited the places referred to repeatedly, and in 
consequence an well acquainted with the character and manners. of 
the indigo planters, There muy be a few exceptions, as regards thy 
general conduct of indigo planters, but thoy are extremely limited, and, 
comparatively speaking, of themost trifling importance. I may be per- 
mitted to mention an instance in support of this statement. Some years 
ago, when indigo was not so gencrally manulactured, one of my 
estates, where ihere was no cultivation of indigo, did not yield a suf 
ficient income to pay the Government assessment; bet within a few 
years, by the introduction of indigo, there is now not a begah on the 
estate untilled, and it gives me a handsome profit. Several of ny 
relations and friends, whose affairs | am well acquainted with, have in 
like manner improved their property, and are recciving a large in- 
come from their estaics. If such beneficial efleets as these I have 
enumerated, have accrued from the bestowing of Unropenn still on 
one article of production alone, what further advantages nitty not be 
anticipated from the unrestricted application of British skill, capital 
and industry, to the very many-articles which this country is capable of 
producing, to as great an extent, and of as excellent a quality, as any 
other in the world, and which of course cannot be expected to be pros 
duced without the free intercourse of Europeans,” 3 

Rammohun Roy confirmed this view in the following language:— 
“From personal experience | am impressed with the conviction, that 
the greater our intercourse with European gentlemen, the greater will 
be our improvement in literary, social and political alluivs; a fact 
which can be easily proved, by comparing the condition of those of 
my countrymen who have enjoyed this advantage, with that of those 
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who unfortunately have not that opportunity: and a fact which could, (77.) Conduet 
to the best of my belief, declare on solennt oath before any assembly. of Europea te 
of fully agree with Dwarkananth Yagore in the purport of the resolu- en 

tion Just read. As to the indigo planters, L heg to observe, that I have 

travelled through several districts in Bengal and Behar, and J found 

the natives residing in the neighbourhood of indigo plautations 

evidently better clothed and betier conditioned than those who lived 

at a distance from such stations, ‘There may be some partial injury 

done by the indigo planters; but on the whole, they have performed 

more good to the generality of the natives of this country than any 

other class of Europeans, whether in oy out of the service.” 

‘The objection which was urged by the witnesses examined before 

the Select Committee of the whole House on India Affnirs in 1813, 

sas not, however, that the advantages which India would derive from 
the setilement of Muropeans in India would be overbalanced by any 
pecuniary disadvantag s; but that Europeans would violate the religi- 
ous and social prejudices of the native population, oppress and ill-treat 
the natives, degrade the British character by vice and debauchery, and 
thus excite and encourage the natives, if not to insurrection, to avail 
themselyes of any occasion which should offer to join any powerful 
invader or insurgent. These evils, however, were predicted by most 
of the witnesses, only in case the immigration should consist of the 
poorer and less educated classes, ‘The settlement which has hitherto 
taken place has not been drawn from those classes; the case supposed 
has therefore not occurred, 

It may be well, however, to observe here, notwithstanding, that the 
violation of the prejudices of the natives does not form one of the 
charges brought against the planters by any of the magistrates, except 
by Mr. Barwell, in the single paragraph cited a few pages back; that no 
traces of any such offences appear in the summary of criminal cases 
Which has heen returned for the five years ending with 1829, one or two 
of the cases being all which appear to involve any such offence; that 
the people are nowhere said to have been rendered discontented with 
British rule by their conduct, nor does the British character appear to 
have been lowered by them in the eyes of the natives, in any way 
calenlated to weaken the hold which England has on India; at least, 
nothing of this nature is anywhere alleged against thei in the popers 
which have been suburitted, 

Having taken a view of the conduct of the indigo planters, for the 
purpose of discovering how fre it ig more injurious and oppressive to 
the natives of india than that of the zemindars would otherwise have 
been, and arrived it the conclusion that the evidence does not warrant 
an opinion that it is much tf any degree worse, and consequently that 
it does not seem necessary to make any deduction on that score’ from 
the advantages undoubtedly conferred by the large eapital which they 
employ, and by their superior khowledge and morality; it remains to 
endeavour to form an estimate of the advantages which the various 
dasses have derived from these sources. 











Hffect which the Cultivation of Indigo by European Capital has had 
on the class of Ryots, F 

This class includes the whole country population of India, with the 

exception of a very small amtuber of persons, who come under the 

dass of vemindars, ‘lhe ryois are of two kinds: those who possess 
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pay a certain fixed rent; rand those who have no other title to their 
jand than that which they derive from the qzemindar whose tenants. 
they are, either on short leaser or at will. 

When land is held by tenants of the former class, Khood-khasht 
ryots as they are termed, they are of course the parties that benofit 
by any increase in value of the land itself, or of the produce which 
it bears, They are not, however, like the large landholdey ander 
similar circumstances, necessarily benefited by any inercased value 
which their laud acquires. If they sell or Jet the land, they obtain a 
higher price or more rent for it; if they grow 1 surplus, more manu- 
factures may be obtained iu exchange for that surplus; but on go 
much of their property as they retain to produce their own sustenance, 
or to grow agricultural produce of one sort to exchange for that of 
mother which is required for their own cousumption, they derive no 
benefit from the inereased value of land or of its produce. 

As the portions of land held by the ryots are very small, those 
even of the Khood-khasht class obtain buta shall share of advantage 
from any vise of the value of land, or of agricultural produce ; except 
where, within the bounds of their village, there are portions of Lund 
unfit for the growth of ordinary crops, bat suited to indigo, or whieh, 
having remained from some other cause in an uncultivated state, come 
into demand in consequence of the rise, 

Those of the ryots who are not included in the class just described, 
and who form the great bulk of the population, derive no benelit from 
the mereased value of Jand; if Jand becomes’ more valunble, the 
zemindar of course augments the'rent. The condition of the ryot is 
wholly dependent on the wages of labour which he receives, cither 
under that name, or in the price of the indigo or other articles that 
he produces for sale. 

lt has been already stated, in the commencement: of this report, 
that the quantity of capital annually expended by the indigo planters 
is estimated by themselves *at from 1,200,0002 or 1,G00,0002 to 
2,000,000/. sterling; and that the wages of labour iu India nppear to 
be from five to cight shillings per month, | 

No materials have been found for forming an estimate of the pro- 
portion which the persons paid at this rate of wages bear to the whole 
number employed, or of that which the total amount paid to the 
former class bears to that paid to the latter, 

It is obvious, however, that the number of persons maintainad by 
this outlay, either us labourers themselves or as the families of la- 
hourers, is very great, [thas still, however, to be considerect, in which 
of the two ways possible the additional demand for labour has been 
supplied, whether by a corresponding increase of the population 
growing up with the growth of the trade, or by an improvement of 
the condition of the labourers, Is a number greater, by the manonit 
of the new demand, maintained in the same condition, or the same 
number, or one which, though increased, is not increased iv an equal 
ratio with employment, in a better condition? Few of the magistrates, 
or other Indian authorities, have expressed any distinct opinion on 
this point. There is, however, some difference of sentiment between 
those who have. ‘That the principal effect has been to maintain an 
increased population, does uot admit of adoubt. The only question 
is, pot whether the whole of the demand created by the indigo’ trade 
has gone to improve the condition of the people, but whother any 
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part of it has; whether the condition of the people has been at all @7.) Conduct 
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improved in cousequence ? ‘i 

~ Rammohun Roy, an authority a ri q : 

> pow lec yi : hes of great weight nm such maiters, & 

cousides's » condition of the ryots bas not been improving in any 
A val 


degree within lis recollections to which he adds, that is of so melan- i 
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‘holy a desertptt “ it ms aives hi : 
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This opinton wonld, however, seem to relate to the mass of ryots 
lye YG vy Love j 41 4 
and fo exe Jude some Improvemcnt in the condition of those engased 
in the enllivation of indigo; for in the speech already quoted Ram- 
. . , 
mohun Roy steted, *b have travelled through several districis of 
a , : . ’ oar, fs - 
Bengul and Behar, and! found the natives residing in the neighbourhoad 
of indigo plantattons ovidently better clothed and better conditioned 
ethan those who lived at a distanes from such stations.” 
Dwarkananth ‘Tagore, himself possessed of, or coumected with 
several indigo fr PS, EX] Hes ed on the same occasion e similar 
opinion, Ele stated that in the indigo districts he found the “ryots 
materially improved in their condition, and possessing many more 
comforts than the generality ol his connirymen, where indigo culti- 
vation and manusnetnre is dot carried on.” : 









Mr, Flamilton, the magistrate of Benares, says, however, “It is vali. pos. 


argited that the ryots, in those districts where indigo is cultivated, are 
most substantial Speaking of those divisions which have come under 
my observation, | enmot siy that | have seen anything that could at 
all lead me to suppose such the case; but on the contrary, Lam inclined 
to assert, the vryots aro far better oll in the zemindaries wherein the 
proprictors will not hear of indigo being grown, and resist every 
application for pottals from fuetories, ‘The rajah of Benares openly 
dechires, (hat until the introduction of indigo there never was dissen- 
sion in bis jaghoors, (the finest cultividied tracis in this neighbourhood); 
that all the late disputes had their origin in indigo transactions, to 
which he never willingly conseuted, but from which he has seriously 
lost, and ming permanently suiler,” r 
This opinion seems, however, to be rather the result of inference 
than of observation; and the inference, atleast if intended to apply 
to more than some few districts, is obviously founded on a erroneous 
notion of the frets ‘The paragraph qnoted is followed hy this :— 
“More lind is, not bronght into cultivation by the introduction of 
indigo; it is not grown ou ground that would otherwise be fallow, or 
on which other produce could not be advantageously raised; neither 
is the vent paid by planters higher than what could be obtained from 
other persons, Ui then the quamity of cultivated Land is not increased 
hy the culture of indigo, or & higher rent is not paid for the lauds on 
is uccomt, how dhe is the ryot to be benefited? He must obtain 
enovgh from the planters to cover all expenses, aud leave himself a 
profit to uinininin him through the year; and if he only gain this, it 
matters litle whether it be derived from indigo or anything else.” 
» The commissioner of Karenckabad takes a view of this question 
stil more unfavonrable to tbe opinion that the condition of the ryots 

















Jas been improved. tle says, “1 fear that there is not a village yi, p.o3s. 


git se paris to indigo factories, or thicir native agents, 
whieh, in the mited stale of the houses, the poverty of the people, 
their diseontont, despairjeand more particularly Joss of their native 
Manier, do not offer proof of the injury done by the indigo factories 
{o the interior of the country.” tt must, however, be observed that 


movtgneed in the 
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“wat the time to which this opinion relates the planters in that part of 
" the country were in great distress and failing. a 

The only other opinion which has been met with on this side of they 
Vol. pag, question, is that of the magistrate of Mymensing (Mr. Cheap), who 
attributes to the “immense” capital invested in indigo, the “employ- 
ment of a considerable number of hands;” but adds, “ that greater 
comforts and conveniences have been dispensed to the ryots and lower 
orders, from the introduction of this now most valuable staple of the 
country, admits of doubt, or at any rate is confined to districts. which, 
1 haye never visited.” ye 

On the other side of this question may be ranged the opinions of a 
larger number, though still but a small proportion, of the magistrates 
and comuissioners. Several of the opinions are, however, expressed 
sv generally, that it is difficult to decide whether those by whom they . 
were given considered the benefit derived to be employment for e 
greater number only, or an increase of the comforts enjoyed by each. 

The cutivation of indigo, for example, is said to be very beneficial 
’ to the “district and native inhabitants.” The mtroduction of so large 

a capital, "is of considerable advantage both to the people and to the 
Government.” “ The great body of the ryois have already benefited 
by the diffusion of capital, the extension of cultivation, and the 
enhancement of rents.” Even with respect to those opinions which 
do distinetly assert an improvement of condition, it is in some cases 
doubtful whether the opinion is founded on inference or observation. 

Several of the magistrates seem to feel that the Increase of comfort 
among the working classes is a necessary consequence of any large 
increase of capital, and to estimate the benefit done to the labouring 
class hy the evil which they would suffer if European cupital were 
now suddenly removed, 

Veli. p. 2 “Phe comforts of all classes have been increased from the large 
eapital circulated,” is the statement of My. Cardew, mingistrate Of 
Dacca Jelalpore ; and it is difficult to determine whether the effect is 
here deduced from observatign or inference. The opinions which at 
the same time assert that the comforts of the working classes are 
augmented, and leave no doubt that the ground of ‘the assertion is 
observation, ave few, 

Vol. ii. 243, The conmissioner of Moradabad (Mr. Boldero) says, “So far as 

my experience goes, and it is founded on a residence of six’ years in” 

a district filled with indigo planters, 1 have found the lower classes of 
the natives better clothed, richer, and more industrious, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factories than those at a distance from them.” 

Mr. Mills, magistrate of Pubnah, says “Although many planters are 
undoubtedly oppressive, yet at the same time it must be observed that 
the condition of the ryots has been greatly improved since their in- 
troduction in the mofussil.” : 

Evidence to the same effect was given before the Committee of the 
House of Lords which sut on the affairs of the East India Company 
in 1830, : 
inate Hats" , My. Harris, who had been an indigo planter in India, stated that 

their (the ryots') better condition in the districts where indigo was 
chiefly cultivated, enabled them to keep'a greater number of bullocks 
for their ploughs, and the ground was better cultivated as they im- 
proved in means,” ; 
Miantes of Evie ae following question was put to, and answer returned by Mr. 
7 avidson, who had also been a planter in India: 
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“Ts the situation of the ryots, who cultivate indigo for the indigo 
planters, superior to that of other ryots engaged in the cultivation of 
other articles of agricultural produce 2” 

"{ do not know that there is any very material difference. I think 
in the comparison between those whe do cultivate and those who do 
not, that those who do cultivate indigo are rather best off."* 

The planters allege, in dhe parsphiets and letters which have been 
published hy them in {his comry, that wages have ‘greatly increased, 
and that the condition of the ryots has been most materially improved, 
They state many instances of the rise of wages, that is, of money 
wages; but suy nothing of the rise which must at the same time have 
taken place in agricultural produce, 

In one instanee, indeed, it ts stated that “ Old individuals often 

vspeak of rice selling formerly at from 3s. to ds, per quarter; now it 
sells at from 10s, to 14s, per quarter.” But as nothing is said of the rise 
which las avin g the sane time taken place in money wages, the rise of 
price in this case, like the inerease of wages in the others, affords no 
foundation for any conclusion respecting the condition of the ryots. 
They also assort that mach of the labour of Cultivating indigo, the 
ploughing and the weeding, is performed, at least in some districts, 
at. seasons when the women and children, ploughs and bullocks, would 
otherwise have no occupation, 

‘The conclusion which seems to result from a consideration of the 
evidence adduced, and of the: various probabilities of the question, is, 
that the Lubouriug population of India is in a state of great poverty 
and wretchedness; that their condition as a body has been but litte, 
if at wl ameliorated; that the wages of labour are extremely low in 
all paris of tho country; but that those employed by the indigo fae- 
tories have more constint employment at those wages, and receive 
their pay imove regularly than their fellows in other parts of the 
country, ‘The factory also allords permanent employment 10 a number 
of persons cugnged in occupations somewhat stperior to that of a 
cousnon labourer, who naturally iner¢ase the apparent wealth and 
comlort of the district, 

But this, it is feared, is the whole improvement which has been 
made in the condition of the labouring class by the employment of 
Maropenn capital, ; 




















ny of Huropeans in India has produced on the 
Juterests of the Zemindars. 

The capital of the planters creates a demand, in the first place, for 
tho land required to grow theiv indigo, , i 

‘The returns mado by the magistrates from information furnished to 
thom by the occupiers of each factory, ‘give 1,844,715 begahs, as the 
quantity of land thus employed. . 

Besides the fand required to bear indigo, the capital of the planters 
creates a demmnd for the quaitity necessary to produce’ food and 
other requisites for the supply of those employed by it, whether 
directly or indirectly, which meludes not only the cultivators of indigo 
and the labourers in the factories, but the persons engaged in supply- 


ing thoiv wants, . ; ; 
To the capital of the planter the landholder is also indebted for the 


Lffect whieh the Se 











This Gontleman (Mre R. Davidsan,now ia India) was also examiued before the House of Lords: 
his wblo and dnpartial evidense appeared inthe Caioutta Papers. 
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contributions which accunmulation from so large a source must have 
made to the general progress of the country in wealth and population, 
and consequently to the demand for land. its - 

The demand for land thus created by the enlture of indigo has 
brought into cultivation Jarge quantities which were either covered 
with jungle, or unfit, from theis quality, for the growth of the crops 
ordinarily grown in India. ‘ ae : 

The magistrate of Dacca states, “indigo, moreover, is chielly grown 
on chur lands, within the limit of annual inundation, and which will 
frequently yield no other produce.” 

A writer in the Caleutta Monthly Journal says, “99 ont of 100 
factories are built in the immediate vicinity of large tracts of pavti- 
cular kinds of land, which, from the nature of their soils and Tability 
to sudden inundations, or the waters passing in too strong a current, 
over them, and other causes, have from time immemorial never heen 


‘cultivated for ‘rice,’ the ostensible primum mobile of all commotion in 


Bengal, These tracts are either those in which the soil is too clayey 
for the imperfect husbandry of the Bengalese, and, which would re- 
quire a northren frost to dissolve and pulverize, or else’ they are 
mats, or dans; or churs, which the intmdation assails and runs over in 
so abrupt and violent a manner that no rice-crop: can stand against 
it, Again, there are tracts where the inundation is too slight for the 
purpose of raising the aumeen rice, and at the same time too much 
for the purpose of raising the ouze dan; the first of these crops re- 
quiring a friable soil and still inundation, and the latter the same kind 
of mould and no inundation. To these may be added extensive tracis of 
sandy soil 100 poor for rice, but whicli occasionally afford a erop of 
indigo, Of these descriptions of lands totally unfit for rice, at least four 
Jifths of the lands occupied by planters consist. 

This statement is probably, however, considerably exagyrerated, 
unless indeed the term “ secupicd by planters” includes that land outy 
which is held by them for the purpose of home cultivation, 

The magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore says, “that the immense inacts 
of jungle that overspread the district betore the cultivation of indigo 
was introduced, have totally disappeared.” ; ; 

Other magistrates speak of similar results in the districts with 
which they are respectively acquainted, 

And many allege, as proofs of the advantages which indigo plaut- 
ing has rendered to the country, the progress of cultivation and. tle 
increase of rent. None of them, however, inake any estimate af the 
amount of increase. The planters give statements of the rise in tho | 
value of land in many parts of the country; but care must be taken 
not to found on these statements conclusions which they are insufli- 
cient to support. 

‘The rent usually spoken of in them is. the rent of the species of 
land cultivated with indigo; and where this is of a quality wholly or 
nearly unfit for the growth of other produce, the rise in its valuo 
affords no criterion of the effect on rents in general. , 

Far too little importance also is attached, in. the statements of 
those who favour the cultivation of indigo, to the causes which lave 
co-operated with it, in the extension of cultivation und the augmen- 
tation of rents, Z 

The vircumstances of a country must +be bad in the extreme, to 
prevent altogether its population trom increasing and extendiig: eul- 
tivation over land previously waste. Under the comparatively amild 
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and seeure rule of the [ast India Company, the- country could not (77) Conduct 
have failed to make much progress in these respects, ‘without any 2f Europes in 
agsistance from British capital, But in addition to the causes which a 
operate permanently, the extension of vultivation has been greatly 
encouraged by the fixed settlement of the land-tax under Lord Corte 

wallis, i1793, which made an addition of 80 or 100 per cent, to the 

motive for cultivation of land then waste; for, previously to that time, 

land in cultivation was assessed to the revenue at from 40 to a0 per 

cent, of its gross produce, ‘The cultivator of new land would therefore 

have paid half, or nearly half his crops to the Government, But 

after the tax paynble by cach estate was fixed, the whole produce 

of any land newly bronglt into cultivation formed the reward of its 
reclaimers, , 

_ So powerful an addition to all the motives which previously existed, 

must have had great effect in encouraging the cultivation of waste 

Jand; and it can scarcely be doubted, that a large proportion of the 

progress which the country has made, is justly attributable to this 

cause, ‘Lhe zemindars in general seem fully aware of the great 
advantages which they have derived from the settlement of Europeans 

in India, 

The opinions of Dwarkananth Tagore and Rammohun Roy, already 
quoted, evince the convictions of the richer natives, Mr. Boldero, : 
commissioner of Moradabad, says, “that the country at large derives Vol ii. 212, 
great benefit from the residency of respectable Europeans in the in- 
terior, is proved beyond doubt, by the eagerness with which the 
largo zomindars apply to the planters to huild factories on their 
estates; to induce then to do which, | know instances of their offer- 
ing to supply plants, for which they were not to be paid until the in- 
digo was inde and sold.” very inerease in the rent of land neces- 
surily anginonts ihe facility with which a fixed land-tax like that of 
Tintiais levied, ‘Tho operations of the planter seem also to facilitate 
the collection af the revenue, hy supplying the ryot with means of 
paying his rent, in tho. shape of an advatice for indigo. 

Lhe introduction. into a comparatively uncivilized country, of per- 
sons who lave been educated in one much farther advanced, is cal- 
culated, undoubtedly, to impreve the morals and augment the know- 
lodge of the former. But the whole number of Europeans dwelling 
in tho interior of India is ao perfectly insignificant when compared 
with the native population, that but little elect in this way can yrea- 
sonably be attributgd to them, 

« Of any great iinprovement in cultivation, in manufactures, in arts Vol. ii, 227, 
and scichces, being-iimputable to the indigo planter, T.am not ap- 
prised,” is the remark on this subject of Mr, Monckton, commissioner 
of Farruckabad, ; Peak: 

Mr. Cheap, magistrate of Mymensing, says, “ Generally speaking, Vol. v. 37. 
with the exception of a few ill-finished factories, so far as external 
appearances go, there is little in the way of the useful or ornamental 
to, be acon in those parts of the country principally occupied by in- 
digo planters, and no improvement in the means and implements re- 
quired for agriculture.” ; i . . 

Their example may have had some effect in introducing better faith 
into the transactions of business, ard more humanity into the treat- 
mont of the poor; they may in some cases have checked, to a small 
oxtent, the corruption of the native ollicers to whom the administration wean 


of ihe law is entrusted, and imparted information to the few individuals yy pscta, 
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with whom they.come into immediate and frequent contact ; but the 
only art which they have had an opportunity of spreading extensively 
is, the improved mode of manufacturing indigo, which has beey 
adopted by many of the talookdars and zomindars. | 

The Europeans residing in the towns have indeed introduced aniong, 
and taught, the natives many trades aud manufactures, 
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TI]. Prosanie Consrquencus oF REMOVING OR RELAXING EXISTING 
Restricrions, 


L. Restrictions on holding Land. 


Mucr of the crime and disorder that disturb the districts in which 
indigo is chiefly cultivated, are attributed, ag has heen already shown,’ 
to the restrictions on holding land which are imposed on Enropeans, 

These resirictions operate to the production of disturbance in se- 
veral ways. They compel the planter to connive at the misconduct 
of the servants in whose names his land is holden, towards the ryots 
and other natives, and free him from a degree of responsibility, both 
moral and legal, for the acts of those employed on the land, which 
would otherwise oblige him to exercise a much more careful surveil- 
lance over their proceedings. : 

These restrictions also afford a large premium on cultivation by 
means of that system of advances, to which the magistrates convur in 
attribuiing the great mass of the disputes and affrays which now occur, 

“ The most advantageous change for both parties (suys the Bengal 
Resolution) that could be introduced in indigo transactions, would 
doubtless be the abolition of the system of advances.” 

The evils which arise out of this system, both to the partics con- 
cerned and to the peace of the country, greatly exceed those prodacad 
by the system of home cultivation, ‘even under all the disadvantages 
to which it is subjected by existing restrictions, 

“From all the information which | have been able to collect (says 
the Governor-general, in his Minute of 8th December 1929) on the 
subject, I am forced to conclude that many, if not all of the evils 
complained of, as incident to the extension of cultivation, have their 
origin in the insecurity of the tenure possessed by the planters; and 
I believe it will be found that just in proportion as they have been 
enabled to hold lands (though under the disadvantage of doing so in 
fictitious names), the disadvantages to which the Honourable Court 
have adverted Laye been of yare occurrence.” 

The magisiraic of Dacca (My. Walters) says, speaking of the 
system of home cultivation, “ This is by far the least objectionable 
mode of cnitivaiion ; and provided the farms are fairly obtained from 
the rightful owners, and the boundaries well defined, seldom lends to 
any complaint or breach of the peace, It is under ‘neezchus' (home 


cultivation) alone that jungle and waste lands to a grent extent have 
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been brought under cultivation of indigo,” ; 

Mr, Cheap, the anagistrate of Mymensing, speuking of the same 
system, says, “ Wherever it (that is, the cultivation of indigo, is can- 
ducted on the mode last mentioned, there are fewer disputes and 
complaints; and- the only. drawback to tho latter being extended and 
more generally adopted is, the heavy outlay incurred at first” in 
making improvements on the land. - 


( 3) 

“In this district,” snys the magistrate of Tirhoot (Mx. Campbell), 17.) conduct 
apeaking of the evasion by the planters of the Regulations prohibit. of Earepeansin 
jog then from holding land, “they now do so generally, and the ae 
practice is certainly attended with great advantage,” . Vol. ii, 200. 

{t is probable that the superior tranquillity of Tirhoot is partl 
accounted for by the proatcr prevalence of home cultivation. sind 

Day Air ¥ ‘ pat ite “ . 
ere het an man reg om the at 

; * ; , g atives, from the failure of 3 3 
ryots who have. received advances to perform their contracts, and e 
from the litigation and aflrays they are liable to be involved in, by A®: 
the relation in which the existing Regulations compel them to stand 10510 p. 
to such persons, at not less than 25 per cent, on the total outlay.” Yet 
a large proportion of the indigo grown is cultivated on land held under 

_ these disadvantages, ‘Tho same authority estimates the proportion 
go cullivated at one-third, 

If these calculations approach the truth, it is obvious that the 
removal of the restrictions would be followed by a substitution 
almost universal, of the system of home cultivation for that of ad. 
values, 

“Lhe Goverument of Bengal state, in their Revenue letter to the 
Court of Directors, Ist January 1830: 

“It appears to us that nothing could be more beneficial than the 
gradual velinquishment of the system of advances, under which it 
can searcely he suid that the cultivators are the owners of any of the 
produce raised by them; a system which cannot but lead to improvi- 
denee, carelessness and expense, Now this end will, we. think, be 

reutly promoted by the more extensive occupation of land by 
fnropoans and their descondants," 

“ Another evil of « general nature (says the magistrate of Dacea, Vol. iii. 293- 
Mr. Waltors) is, that from the present system of holding lands in the 2% 
Name of their servants, the planters are subject to no tangible res- 
ponsibility, They may direct ‘brigands to be entertained; they may 

- plan and order attacks to be made; but, if not personally present as 
principals, it is difficult to convict them of being accessaries, Instances 
have occurred, in whieh the mere warning a European planter against 
being acvessary to a breach of the peace, on the information of a police 
officer that arnicd men on his part were collected, has called forth a 
threat of prosecution in the Supreme Court; so that magistrates are 
really afraid to act against British subjects, except on the strongest 
grounds, 

« Again, false complaints are made, and. witnesses suborned. The 
planter’s name docs not appear, though the case is brought forward 
by his servanis and at his expense; he himself most probably knows 
nothing as to its truth or filschood, Were all cases relating to indigo 
concerns carried on in the planter’s own name, he would be personally 
responsible, and would be cautions to ascertain the truth of a matter 
before he brought it forward in court. In this event, one-half of 
the present indigo litigation would he put a stop to.” 

Other magistrates express similar opinions. 

“Dy the present system,” says Mr, Taylor, magistrate of Nurga- Vol. ii, 207. 
pore, “the indigo planter carries on his transactions in the name of 
the head native of his factory, and-thus avoids the responsibility which 
would directly attach to him, should he engage lands without having 
made’ {he nevessary inquiry respecting the right of the person who 
oller's to let them, ‘T think this is liable to much objection,” 
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«The only inconvenience which I have experienced,” says Me, Bird, 
commissioner of Goruckpore, “ connected with the indigo planters, has 
been, that, in all matters relating to land, one cannot haye recourse ~ 
to principals.” © ; ; 

The evils complained of by Mr. Walters, in the preceding: extract, 
do not appear to be al! referable to the restrictions on holdig land, 
but many of them to the planters not being made responsible to a . 
sufficient extent for the ects of their servants in general, 

The removal of the prohibition to hold land would tiot, therefore 
hy any means furnish a complete remedy for all the evils complained 
of in the paragraph in question, though it doubtless would put an end 
to many of them, ; 

Consequently several of the magistrates, and among them My, 
Walters,, propose to render the planters responsible for the appear- , 
ance, and in some cases liable for the misconduct of their servants, 


-With a view to render that liablility more efficient, they farther pro- 


pose, that the planters should furnish the courts with lists of the natives 
employed in any situation which exposes them to be involved in the 
disputes of the factory. : 

Besides the advantages which have already been mentioned as calei- 
lated to result from the removal of the restrictions on holding land, 
there are several others which, though perhaps not of less importance 
are so obvious, that they will require fewer words to explain them, 

If Europeans in India were enabled to obtain with facility land, 
either on long leases or as proprietors, they would be able to repay 
themselves for the application of capital to their land, in the execution 
of. permanent improvements, Drains, and canals for irrigation, might 
then be constructed by them with advantage, and much land which 
now lies waste, cleared and brought into cultivation, : 

The Government of Bengal say, “ There are, we believe, extensive 
tracts, now of little value, which might probably be made productive 
hy irrigation, or by the admission of the. water of the Ganges and 
other streams, when loaded with alluvial deposit; and in Behar and. 
the Western Provinces, it is, we conceive, certain that the planters 
would be disposed to ensure and extend irrigation by a considerable 
outlay of capital, if vested with an assured tenure, under a long lease. 

Under these circumstanees, it would séarcely be too much to expect 
a“ general improvement of the agriculture of the country, and an 
increase of all the valuable products of its soil and climate.” 

In India, irrigation ‘appears frequently to confer on land, which 
without it would yield but.one poor crop, and that uncertain, the ca- 
pabjility of yielding two abundant ones with certainty. 

“ The conversion of a field, dependent for its produce upon the fall- 
ing rains, into a gurden or rice-plot, artificially watered, is a changé 
from uncertainty to certainty, from: one poor and precarious to two 
rich and sure crops.” 

Hitherto the restrictions under which the settlers have laboured, 
have compelled them to confine their exertions to the enltivation of 
but one crop of indigo. Most of the productions to which they 
would otherwise have turned their attention require several years to 
obtain maturity, or more careful cultivation than a ryot could be 
trusted to perfom on contract. -Were the restrictions abolished, 
European skill would be applied to the cultivation of such produc. 
tions, and one of the consequences would, in all probability, be as 
great an improvement of their quality as that of indigo has acquired 
under the hands of the British planter. 


( Wd) 


Sugar, coffee, cottou and silk, ave productions to which attention (17.) Coninot 
has already been attracted by the prospects of success they hold out; % Espen 
and many more would probably. soon he added to the list, if motive me 
were afforded to the capitalist for seeking them. : 

A considerable diminution of the ‘cost of production would be 
-another consequence of removing or relaxing the restrictions, We 
should obtain the commodity at a lower price, and strengthen the 
security of the Bengal producer against competition. 

On this last topic, the Government of Bengal say : 

“In a commercial view, nothing could be more calamitous than to Lotter from 
lose this. great staple ; and if there be the slightest ground for the Bengal, 1 San 
apprehension of foreign competition, which some intelligent gentle- : 
men have expressed, we can conceive nothing more mortifying and: 

. discreditable to the administration .of this country, than to discover, 
probably too late for a remedy, that yielding to speculative fears, they 
had fostered the trade of our rivals by withholding from our country- 
men the facilities which they required in order to preserve this im- 

ortant branch of national commerce. We shall most deeply, there- 
fore, lament if it shall appear to your Honourable Court (contrary to 
our hope and trust), that paramount considerations require you to 
deny to the British settlers those -privileges in regard to the occu- 
paney of land, by which they expect permanently and unobjectionably 
to diminish the expenses at which the indigo of Bengal and its depen- 
dent provinces is now produced.” 

Mr. Walters (inagistrate of Dacca) concludes the list of remedies 
which -he proposes, the principal of which is the relaxation of the 
restrictions on holding land, with this paragraph : 

* Let the door be but. thrown open for the free expanse of British Vol iii. 255. 

. feelings and pringiples, as well as of British: capital, and I will venture 
to say that in five years 2 greater improvement will. take place in the 
social and moral condition of our subjectsthan has accrued from 
thirty years of trial under the old system, gigantic as have been 
undoubtedly the strides made in extending and bringing to perfection 
the manufacture ‘of what has become the great staple export’ of 
British India, : : 

The evil which has been thought by some persons to counterbalance See Babor's 
these advantages, is the danger that Europeans would strip the natives Brit: Com, 
of their land, if they were permitted to become proprietors or lease- : 
holders. : 

In,the numerous papers which have been received from India dur- 
ing several years, but one opinion has been met with to oppose the 
relaxation of the restrictions on holding land, viz. that of Mr, H. T. 

Prinsep, secretary to the Government of Bengal, unless indeed a state- . 
ment of Mr, Shakespear's, that he conceived that Government would Vol. iv. 419. 
consider the facilities then afforded to Europeans to hold lands, to. be 
sufficient, and.that they were not prepared to adopt Mr. Ross's sug- 

gestion for removing in dofo the prohibitory laws made in that respect, 

can be considered ag expressive of an opinion adverse to any further 
relaxation, ae : 

Mx. Priusep’s objections ave couched in the following language : Inid. 3720 380 
“The unrestricted authority of Europeans to hold land, without being 
subject to the local criminal Jaw, is a measure this Government. can 
searvely venture upon at present... There are maby well-informed 
people who do not consider the right of holding land to be at all con- 
nected with the necessary local contral of European residents: who 
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(77.) Coutust think the latter equally indispensable, whether the Europeans hold 


of Europenns it 


Tudia. 


land or not; may, whe ge the length to argue that the confusion 
which calls For the remedy of a local tribunal is greater, because. of 
the shifig and expendients reserted to in consequence of the restric. 
tions to their holding lands. ; 

“Tam not of this opinion, The unqualified removal of tho restric. 
tions of Europeans holding land would open to them a new branch of 
speculation, not entered upon aby them hitherto, because of their 
legislative exclusions, viz. land jobbing, or other zemindarry jobbing. 
The purchase of tentrres sold by the courts or collector for arrears, 
or for private debts, with a view to profit from enhancing the revenue 
drawn from the ryots, is, and most fortunately for the credit of the 
Government and nation, has been, since 1793, confined to natives, 
Had the old families, holding rajugees and zemindaries, which, to the , 
extent of more than half of the Government jumma for Bengal, were 
sacrificed to the inflexible rigour of the Cornwallis system, seen their 
estates, one after the other, fall into the hands of English adventurers; 
had they seen these people watching about the col ector's cutcherry 
for a bargain purchase at each public sale, their feelings, and that of 
the great body of the people, towards their governors, would have 
been widely different from what it naw is. It cannot, however, be 
necessary to enter on this ground; suffice it, that hitherto, notwith- 
standing that natives have carried speculation in zemindarry purchases 
to a mischievous extreme, so as to call for a legislative remedy for 
the evils which ensued, there has heen no land jobbing by Europeans: 
there have indeed been occasional purchases, and more frequent jauns 
benamee, that is, in the name of the native dependants, or their 
children; but these have all been subsidiary to other speculations, to 
aid the extension of indigo cultivation, or to afford facilities for more 
chimerical projects, which have been attempted everywhere with 











_various success; and the famns have been taken, and the purchasds 


made, with an anticipation of losson the bargain more frequently 
than the contrary. Nothing of the kind has been entered upon asa 
primary object of speculation, and that simply because it was for- 
bidden, and because no capitalist at Calentta would advance the funds 
for engaging in such a line of adventure so long as it was so. If the 
restrictions were at once tu be removed wholly, this line of adventure 
must be expected to he superadded to those other inducements'to 
reside and seek fortune in the interior which now exist; and while the 
number of adventurers would be augmented beyond measure, ;their 
relation with the people would be more complex, and th materials of 
collision would be infinitely multiplied, while the single restraining 
authority at present possessed by Governmont, in its power of remov- 
ing Europeans without trial, would become wholly ineflicient. 

“With what face could the Government ask to reserve to itself a 
power of removing a man from his inherited or purchased freehold ? 
And how can it be reconciled to the laws and prejudices of England, 
whence confirmations of this authority will have very shortly to be 
solicited, to leave in the hands of Government the menus of sepa-- 
rating the proprietor from his fee-simple, and the tenant, encouraged 
by ‘the law to emburk capital frecly in a speculation for increased 
produce, from his. tennre, at the moment perhaps when it begins to 
yield return? What has been gaid hitherto applics only to born sub- 
jects of England; their legitimate descendants, born in this cotintry, 
with the rights of their parents in respoct to Inw, and those of their 
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country for location, will be much more embarrassing. In short, (77.) Conduct ” 


what is meant to he urged is simply this; that wholly to remove ex- 
isting restrictions on the. residence and occupation of land by Euro- 
peans, before we have a local law strong enough to control Europeans, 
or a legishiture competent to make such a law, would be beginning 
at the wrong end.” 


of Europeans 
in Tadias 


On these objections the Bengal Government remark : “Even less Letter from 


Bengal, | Jan. 


reasonable do we consider the supposition that. the possession of ig3@) par. id. 


lands would be acquired by Europeans in a manner calculated to ex- 
cite disturbances, Of all property it is the least likely to be wrong- 
fully taken from its ownor, excopting through the operation of bad 
Jaws, or laws badly. administered; and as the eyes of Government, 
of its magistrates, and of the community, would be especially directed 
to the conduct. of the European settlers, they are, of. all classes, the 
least likely to be shrouded in the obseurity which must cover usurpa- 
tions resulting from such a course, Public sales in liquidation of 
arrears of revenue are in. the Lower Provinces now rare, though 
numerous estates aro advertised, The rules under which they are 
conilucted are such as afford every reasonable security against abuse ; 
and any abuse practised by or in favour of an European would be 
much more casily detected than malpractices to which natives alone 
were parties; since of the latter, generally speaking, our European 
functionaries can know little but the name, In the Western Provin- 
ces, stiles for arrears are now happily almost unknown ; none are 
nade without the express sanction of Government, and the errors 
and misapprehension in regard to the rights and interests of the se- 
veral classes counected with the land, to which mainly are to be 
ascribed’ the extensive alienation of property that occurred in seve- 
ru of those provinces, are, we trust, in a great measure corrected, 
It does not consequently appear to us that any argument against 
encouraging Wuropeans to settle in the interior, by granting to them 
the privilege of holding landed property, can be drawn from the n+ 
happy prevalence of sales in former periods,” ‘ 
dn a Minute which accompanied the letter just quoted, the Gover- 
nor-general_ remarked, “If the authorities in England entertain any 
alarm lest uropenns should be induced in any considerable numbers 
to resort to India, and to settle in the interior on the meré specula- 
tion of holding land aith a view to. the ‘profits of rent, I have no 
hesitation in uvowing my conviction that such alarm is’ wholly 
gronndless. ‘The Furopean capitalist -can, in my opinion, only find 
his advantage in India in the production, of articles for the home 
market, or in ellecting some great improvement, which accomplished, 
he will rarely find any advantage in retaining land merely for its 
rent. Such indeed is the value, 1 am given to understand, natives set 
upon land, that [ think it probable that they would be enabled to buy 
qut all. Europeans holding ‘tenures, in which some great improve- 
ments. had not been made, or which were not held in connexion with 
.some valunble mercantile concern.” 
In another place it is stated, “ Already, too, landed property bears 
“a high value inthe market; instances we (the Gevernor-general in 
Council) anderstand not being wanting of sales to natives at 20 years’ 
purchase of the net rent.” , : % 

The correctness of this opinion-seems scarcely to admit of a 
doubt. ‘Phe skill and talont of the European capitalist enable him to 
employ his capital in undertakings which yield a much greater inter- 
eat for his money than he can derive from simply holding land. 





Rev. Letter, 
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“(77.9 Condvet Tn corroboration of this opinion, it is asserted by the planters that 

al Europeans Europeans hold but a very small proportion of land in Calcutta and 
the few other parts of India in which alone they are permitted to, 
become proprietors, x . 

If as much profit could have been derived from “ jobbing” in land 
as from indigo planting, the law which prohibits Europeans from 
holding land would have been evaded for the one purpose as it has 
for the other. The proportion between the two modes of employing 
capital will not be altered by the removal of the restrictions, ov if at 
all, it will be altered in favour of the cultivation of indigo, 

Although Mr. Bayley (member of the Council of Bengal) signed 
the letter, from which so many extracts have been made, favourable 
to the abolition of restrictions on holding land, yet he considered 
some alteration of the laws and judicial institutions of the country 
requisite before.any considerable relaxation could safely take place, 

Mr, Basley’s * But, anxious as { am,” he says, “that much greater facilities should 
Minutes P- 3+ ye gyanted, with the object of encouraging European British subjects 
to invest their capital and employ their skill in improving the products 
of India, I still feel that, under the present state of our Jaws and 
judicial institutions, they could not be permitted to occupy extensive 
Janded property in the interior of the country, except upon conditions 
corresponding with those which were retained in the Resolutions of 
Government of February last. 
Mr. Leyeester, “ Whenever the British Legislature shall see fit to declare that all 
Undue af Mic persons, Europeans or natives, residing in the interior of our pro-' 
mut Aduwlut, vinces in India, shall be subjected to the same regulations, and to the 
ee same local tribunals, civil and criminal; and shall, by the delegation 
rower of hold. of sufficient powers for that purpose, enable the British Government 
ing leeds for iy India to modify and improve our judicial institutions to the extent 
buses iv. 397, Which may from time to time be found necessary; from that moment 
‘ the unrestricted admission of European British subjects, and the free 
permission to acquire and hold landed property on an ‘equal footing 
with the natives of India, may be conceded not only without incon- 
venience, but with most, important benefits to India us well as to 
Great Britain.” 





Effects which would probably result fram removing or relaxing the evist- 
ing Restrictions.on Immigration to and Residence in India. 


Pate 3,7, On this topic a great change of opinion appears to have taken place 
i it 75, 79, in the minds of the Company's Indian servants since the question was 
GS, 88 Us Oe examined .by a Committee of the whole House in 1813, All the 
290; ou | Witnesses examined on that occasion entertained great apprehension. 
fal 2 10, of danger, should immigration to India be freed from restriction.” 
74, 76, 85, 88, Lhe evils which they feared were, that. many of the English colonists 
1, 122, 238, who would then settle in India would ill-use and oppress the natives; 
“26, o1, Violate thelr social and religious prejudices, from ignorance or cony 
122, 240, 204. tempt; degrade the British character by drunkenness, misconduct, 
75, 281, op the frequent punishment to which they would subject themselves ; , 
av,275, and thus render the natives discontented, weaken their respect for 
the rulers of the country, and either drive them into actual insurrec- 
38, 54,76, 88, tion, or predispose them, at least, to avail themselves of any invasion, 
94, 122. or other favourable opportunity of gasting olf the power of England. 
ar Nena” Some of the witnesses apprehended also that settlers might join the 
76; Cockburn, armies of the native princes, or enter into intrigues at their courts. 


tog) "By several of the witnesses belonging to the military profession, 
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the danger to be apprehended from this latter source was not, how- (77.) Conduct 
ever, esteemed of groat importance. Another ground of alarm was 2 Eurapeans 
shat free settlers, whose right to reside in the country should not be ,, baie 
dependent on the will of the East Indih Company, would despise its 3h elet 238, 
authority, bring its power into discredit with the natives, and thus 

encourage the native princes to rebel. 

These apprelicusions were founded, in general, on the supposition 
that the influx of Huropeans would be large, and that they would 
continte subject, m criminal cases of an aggravated character, to the 
courts at the Presidency exclusively, : 

It_was considered by several of the witnesses that British subjects 4, 261, 202, 
could not be placed in all respeets under the jurisdiction of the native 7% 
counts without great inconveniences. Some feared that such a mea- 
sare, would degrade the European character in the minds of the 
natives, : 

But few of the witnesses who gave evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Lords in 1830 were examined on this point. Those 
who were, oxpressed sentinents favourable to the extended settlement 
in India of respectable Europeans, capitalists, and persons possessed 
of skill, 

From the inmigration of individuals of these descriptions, the 
witnesses expected great advantages to the country; but most of 
them entertained strong apprehensions that Europeans of the lower, 
and perhaps even of the middling classes, would do great harm; that Mr. Robertson, 
they would be “apt to lose all that is good in the European character, Minatesof Lvi- 
and to acquire all that is bad in the native character in India.” me 

These gentlemen considered that any very extensive influx of 
settlers would greatly ondiiger the Government of India, and be 
productive of evils of considerable magnitude to the native population, 

One of them (Mr, Elphinstone) says that “any very considerable com- 

fnunity of Europeans in India would be very unruly, and very difficult 

to manage on the part of a Government which must’ always be 

arbitrary in its character, [f there wére a great hody of discontented 

colonists, such as at the Cape, for instance, | think their clamours 

would probably weaken the Government very much with the natives. yon, 3. $. El 
Their disagreements with the natives would also be very dangerous; phinstous s 
and I think there would bea great increase_of the feeling, which “°"* 
there ts now only among the lower orders of Europeans in India, of 

contempt and dislike for blicks,” ; 

Mr, Elphinstone, however, considers “that too much facility can- 
not be given to the settlement of capitalists in India, supposing the 
Government to retain the power of sending them out of the country, 
anid of sending them from’ one district to, another, in case of their 
being guilty of any oppression, or creating any great-disturbance.” 

Another witness, Mr, Chaplin, thought the extension, if limited, of 
the system. of license, might produce advantage ; but that “the entire 
control of Government must always be preserved” over the Euro- 
pean settlers, “otherwise they will bring the Government into con- 
stant collision with the courts of judicature at the Presidencies: and 
that collision tends not only to degrade the Government, but very 
much to lower the dignity of the court itself” ? 

In another answer to o question, the same gentleman uses the fol- 
lowing language: “1f Europeans were allowed unrestrictedly to set- 
tle in the interior, | havé no doubt it would lead-ultimately to the 
stripping the natives of their’ lands, depriving them of every office 


x 
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(71.) Conduct or employment however sybordinate, and ultimately reduce them to 
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the most degraded state of a conquered people.” 

Several of the witnesses point out the necessity of subjecting thee 
European settlers to the local criminal courts, especially if their num- 
bers are to be greatly increased. 

The only judicial authority who has said anything on this subject, 
in the returns so often quoted in this report, is Mr, Barwell, com. 
missioner of Allypore, whose remarks have becn.already quoted, 

The Government of Bengal express opinions decidedly favourable 
to the encouragement of European acttlers in India, though, as the 
ocvasion which gave rise to these expressions was a discussion on one 
of the points on which the question turns only, viz. the relaxation of 
the restrictions on holding land, it remains somewhat doubtful what 
other relaxations they would approve of, with a view to such éncour- + 
agement, 

They consider, in the first place, that the number of Europeans 
who will settle in India, can never be large, which at once removes 
the principal source of danger. On this point they say, “ Satisfied as 
we are that the best interests of England and India will be promoted 
by the free admission to the latter of Enropean industry and enter- 
prise, our persuasion is scarcely less strong, that with every possible 
encouragement, the settlement of our countrymen in this country 
will be far short of the number which ia to be desired, whether regard 
be had to the extension of commerce and agriculture, to the good 
order of the country, to the prompt, cheap and equal adininistration 
of good law, to the improvement of the people in knowledge and 
morals, or to the strength and security of our power.” 

In his Minute accompanying the letter just quoted, the Governor- 
general says, “Tho objections to the admission of Europeans into 
the interior of the country were originally urged, and justly urged, 
under circumstances very different from what now exist; and there 
can be no doubt that their intercourse extensively would have ‘been 
offensive to most of the natives of rank and influence, whom we 
found in the country on first acquiring it; even the natives whom we 
employed in the administration of the country required time to be- 
come accustonred to our habits and modes of acting, A great change, 
however, has now taken place, at least in this part of India: here, 
excepting in rare cases and in tracts little likely to he the seat of 
European speculation, we no longer employ in the public service - 
natives of rank and influence derived from preceding rulers, + We’ 
have long intermeddled in all the minutia of judicial and revenue 
management, affecting the persons and property of our subjects; 
the present generation have grown up mnder, and are accustomed to 
us; many, indeed, of the wealthiest and most influential are of our 
own creation,. and are sufficiently conversant with the general habits 
and. character of Europeans to benefit instend of suffering by the 
intercourse.” ; 

A paragraph on this subject in the letter of the Bengal Govern. 
ment, to which the above Minute is attached, points out more at length 
the circumstances which have existed in India, “ calculated to do away 
that strangeness with wliich, in new. countries, the Asiatie must 
necessarily regard the European;” and proceeds thus: “ Our native 
oflicers are the creatures of ow will. Im many districts, too, the 
British settlers are-already numerous, and, however multiplied, their 
residence would no longer occasion the fears and jealousies that might 
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be supposed to follow the introduction of a race of strangers, even (77,) Conduot 
if the system of our Goverment, and course of proceedings pre- of Buropeans 
scribed for its officers, liad not operated to accustom the wot indies 

“to the European chnractor, In so far as these observations Hs 

applicable, it scems to be clear that there is little room for the 
apprehensions that might be entertained if it were proposed suddenly 

to introdnee a hody of British adventurers into countries recently 

conquered or acquired, and still possessed by natives of influence and 

yank, reared under the despotic government of Indian rulers.” 

Another reason given by tho Bengal Government for desiring to 
see the uumber of Europeans in India inereased, is, “because the 8: Letter, 
presence of a considerable number of them in the interior of the HC 
districts must tend essentially to secure for our judges and collectors 
(if not wilfully blind) that information, to the want of which past 

' failures must chiefly be ascribed, 

“We freely admit, that in proportion as European settlers multiply, 
the necessity of modifying the law relative to the administration of 
civil and criminal justice will be more urgently felt, 

“But the changes which the utmost conceivable increase in their 
numbers would render necessary, may, we conceive, be easily made 
without any essential alteration in the general system established for 
the administration of affairs.” ‘ 

Mr. Bayloy's opinion on this subject is, as has been shown by an 

extract already quoted from his Minute, limited by certain conditions. 
He is not of opinion that it would be safe to venture upon any con- 
siderable relaxation of restriction in the existing state of affairs, but 
confidently advocates the unrostricied admission of European British 
subjects inito ‘India as soon as certain modifications may haye been 
mide of tho laws and institutions of that country, 

“Concurring (he says in another part of the same Minute) generally Mr. Bayley’s 
in the sontiments which have been expressed by the Right hon. the Mime 
Governor-general, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, in regard to the great 
moral and political advantages to be anticipated from ,the extensive 
employment of British skill and capital in India, T will only say that 
this object may in my judgment be safely accomplished, without 
injustice or injury to the native inhabitants, and without exciting 
dissatisfaction on their part; provided always, that the European 
British resident be subject to the same laws and amenable to the same 
tribunals ag tho native, and that the Supreme Government be vested 
with, sufficient powers to modify and improve our laws and judicial 
institutions to tho full extent which circumstances may render 
desirable,” ‘ 

The opinions which have just been quoted having been expressed 
incidentally while discussing another question, it nowhere distinctly 
appears whether the views by which they were dictated extended to 
the abolition of the system of internal licences, and with it, conse- 
guently, of tho power now possesseed by the Government of removing 
Europeans from the interior at will. . 

’ The various opinions here brought together, considered, in conjunc- 
tion with the evidence which has been adduced respecting the effects 
that have beon produced by the settlement of Europeans in India, 
seem to establish the following propositions: ; 

That tho immigration to India of capitalists and men of education Eridehieg 

is considered by all parties as enleulated to confer advantages of great mittee, 1830. 


importance on that country as well as on England. ——~_Ephinstone, 157, 158, 169, 173. 
P t y 8 Chaplin, 186, Robertson, 184, Rickards, 294. 
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(77.) Conduct That, even in the most complete state of freedom, common labourers 
of Foropeans gould not go to India at all,eand artisans only in such numbers as could 


- a ter find employment in teaching and superintending native workmen, 
ey, Letter ZS 


That the only persons from whom mischief could be feared, who 
would emigrate to that country, are adventurers from classes consi- 
idence, derably above the common labourer, in education. 

Committee of - That the restrictions on emigration to India are rendered:necessary, 
saree if at all, only by the difficulty of restraining such adventurers while 
150, tol. living in the interior.’ : 
: These propositions appear to be universally, or almost universally 
assented to, but. here opinion divides, 

The Governor-general considers that all the persons who would go 
to India, if every restriction were removed, might be ‘restrained by 
the powers at present possessed over Europeans by the Company's : 

Mr, Rickards’ courts. Other opinions, among which is that of My. Bayley (member 
Beldeuco of the Council), consider that it would be necessary, to effect this pur- 
tee. pose, to render Europeans subject to the local courts, and. to the same 
Jaws as the natives of India; but that this alteration of the law would 
render the freest immigration safe, and in a high degree beneficial, 
Sir't, Munro, Several of the witnesses examined in 1813 considered that the 
Ta, Lane, power of removal from the interior, and from the country, which the 
Hallet eke Company now possesses, must be retained; and some are of opinion 
that this power would be insufficient, unless accompanied by limitations 
on immigration. 
Evi. Commit. The subjection of Europeans to the local courts, in the same manner 
ee am, and to the same. extent as natives are subject to them, is certainly 
2us—270. desirable in one point of view. [It would remove an appearance of 
partiality im the law towards Europeans, of which the natives fre- 
quently complain. Jt nay be doubted, however, whether either the 
complete subjection of Europeans to the local courts, or the system 
of licences, and the power of removal attached to it, ure calculated to 
afford any important check on the misconduct of European settlers, 
Opinion of Crimes, committed by Eurepeaus with their own, hands are rare; 
Nizunet and it is only with relation to such of them as amount to felony, or 
pint Sd: at-least to gross misdemeanor, that Europeans are exempt from tho 
gal,1Juae jurisdiction of the Company's criminal courts. To the civil couris 
AR PT ine they ave already liable, in all eases arising between them and natives; 
Letter, p. , and the only difference between the two classes, in respect to civil 
barr a ™ suits, is, that actions between parties who are all Europeans are cop- 
eats nizable hy the Supreme Conrts exclusively, and that -native plaintiffs 
have their choice of bringing any civil suit. against an European, 
either in the King’s Couri at the Presidency, or in the local court of 
the Company. A : 

OF the. distinction made in civil suits, the effects appear to be 
unalloyed mischief: their abolition would perhaps enable -redress to 
be obtained by legal means for soine injuries which can. now.be decided 
only by force, and consequently tend to prevent. affrays and distur- 
bance; but, at the same time, there seems to be.no reason to believe 

Tod. vale ' that either such abolition, or the subjection of Europeans to the local 
1 Juno 1830, ¢Timinal courts, in all cases, would prevent any considerable propor 
par. 7. tion of the disputes and affrays that would otherwise arise, ‘The cases 
of felony or gross misdemeanor committed by Europeans, which alone 
would be affected by the alteration, are, as, has heen already stated, 
very rare. 5 

The power of withdrawing (at the will of the-Government): the 
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licence to reside, is of so invidious a nature, and its excreise: subjects (77.) Conduet ; 

the Government of India to so much clamour and obloquy, that it can 0! Baropeans 

yavely be resorted to, even in cases which would fally justify its anaes 
employment, For all usefal purposes it is almost perfectly null. Its 

occasional enforcement erushes the individuals on whom it falls. 

without producing any considerable eflect in deterring others. i 

To substitute, however, for this power, the mere subjection of the 

planters to ihe Jocal criminal and civil courts, would, if the former 

has any effect at nll in the way of restraint on their conduct, be insuf- 

ficient. One principal use of the power of removal is to provide for 
the cases of inisconduct, which, from being performed through the 
medium of third persons, or from some other canse, camot be brought 
home to the planters. To provide for these cases it is clearly insufli- 
_ cient to make the planters simply subject to the local courts for their 

own Acts, 

Itisderirable, and even necessary, to make them subject Coumr. Moorshedahad, iii, 167. 
to those courts, asa preliminary step to enable the Go- jue [emnnamy fi 120. 
vernment of India, which alone can haye snllicient infor- 1830, par, 8. See also opinion of 
mation for the purpose respecting details, to provide the ‘Tatiosy pon Tote ese 
Jaws necessary to subject them to proper control. iis 

But heyond this, it will be requisite to crect into crimes many acts, 
or rather to consider as evidence of crime many circumstances, which 
it would be unnecessary aud highly improper to treat in this manner, in 
a country provided with more efficient means of restraining offenders. 

Thus it would probably be highly desirable: to adopt the Max: Macca, iti. 178279, 
‘plan suggested by soveral of the magistrates and other judi- yay. se Enreeeuald 
cinl authorities, of rendering the planters liable, under many Mag. Mymeasing, v. 
cireumstunces, for the miseonduct, at Joust when frequently repeaied, 
of their servants in the conduct of the affairs of the factories. 

Such law, aecompanied by provisions for compelling the planters 
to register the names of their responsible servants.in the local courts, 
and to answer for theiv appearance when required for the purposes 
of justice, appears to he calculated to have great ellvet in preventing 
disturbances, 

There is no reason why expulsion from the district, or even from 
the country, should ot be inflicted as a punishment for misconduct 
of a gross kind, or frequently. repeated, on the part either of the 
planter himself or of his servants, if connected in the Jatter case 
with the aftiirs of the factory. : 

Aud it can searcely he doubted thet sueh expulsion, or even a 
smaller punisiment, inflicted by a court of justice after trial, and in 
pursuance of a distinct positive luw, would be a much more eflicient 
instrament thin any arbitrary power, because it would be fess obnoxi- 
ous to complaint, aud therefore capable of more:trequent application, 

It has heen objected, that to give the power of inflicting heavy 
punishments to courts acting under a hody having interests in some 
respects opposed to those of the private settlers, would be productive 
of great inconventenee, ‘That the power would oceasionally be mis- Opinion of Nis 


used, andl its exe > constantly srbject to suspicion, and looked samut aaawlat; 
a Tos 7 Jad. Letter, 1 

) : ay. setter 

upon with jowlousy June 1830, par 


But the substitution of such a power for that of withdrawing the 
licence of settlers, and removing them from their property, without 
trial or reason agsigned, cannot be objected to by the privare settlers 
(exeopt in respect of capital gases or others, in which the punishment 
is greater than that of removal from the interior or from the coun- 
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(77.) Conduct try), on any other ground than this, that the power of removal is so 

of Butopenns unpopular that it affords Jittle or no check upon their conduet, or in 
other words, that in practice it is at least in a great measure ineflici- 
ent, and that the power praposed to be substituted would be more 
effectual. ; . 

SeeJud. totter, To obviate the evils of subjecting private settlers to the Compa- 

1 Jnue 1830. ny’s judges in criminal cases of importance, it his been proposed by 

Tends Mr. Ross,-that Europeans should “in the, very few instances" in 
which their trial would be necessary, be tried by a jury composed of 
natives and Europeans in equal numbers, 

The difficulty to be overcome is to obtain, as jurymen, persons who 
have no strong interest cither for or against the planters. 

It is to be feared that Europeans ‘for the jury could, in most. dis- 
tricts, be chosen from indigo planters only, persons having a strong 
interest to protect any European charged with an offence committed ' 
in the conduct of his business; avhile, on the other hand, little reli- 
ance could be placed on the integrity or firmness of natives in the 
exercise of such a function. . 

With a view to avoid the various difficulties which surround the 
question, it has been proposed by some persons to make an exception 
of capital and other cnses of a heinous naturo, leaving them, as at 
present, in the exclusive jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, but ex- 
tending the power of the Company's judges to all others. 

Either with or without a jury, the substitution of punishment b 
lai, for the present system of licence, might certainly be made with 

reat advantage, both to the settlers and to the peave of the country: 

fhe former would acquire security from arbitrary expulsion, while 
the ‘eflicient power of Government to restrain crime would be 
augmented, : 
he permission to hold land would prevent many disturbances, by 
diminishing the munber of individual transactions in whieh the Ture- 
pean capitalist would find it necessary to engage in the prosecution 
of his undertakings, and consequently diminish the number of dis- 
putes. The subjection of the planters to heavy punishment, some- 
times even to expulsion from the country, for the misconduct of 
themselves or their factory servants, would discourage the practice 
of recurring to force to setilo those disputes which would occur, 
-And the combined influence of these two causes would probably. be 
sufficient to admit of the restrictions on emigration into, ag well as 
those on residence in India being removed, without increasing the 
disturbances and evils which now arise out of the residence of Euro- 
peans in that country, On the contrary, it is probable that, with 
these alterations, the residence of the greatest number of persons 
who would be induced to go to India, in case-all restrictions were 
abolished, would he accompanied with fowor and less acts of violence 
than the residence of the insignificant number which now reside there 
is under the present system, ~ 

The great increase which would take place in the quantity of Euro- 
pean capital and skill attracted to India, and the facilities which would 
be afforded for their freer and more beneficial employment, would. 
greatly augment the advantages which India, England, and all con- 
sumers of tropical productions haye derived from the employment of 
European capital and skill in India. of 

Chaptin’s Evi- Enployment would be provided for a groatly increased population ; 


Tee ene the morality and knowledge of the people would be improved; waste 
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land be brought into cultivation ; improvements introduced in agri- (17.) Conduct 
culture and manufactures; rents augmented; the revenue of the of fExropeons 
country increased and rendered more easy of collection; a wide field 7 ‘ia 
would be opened for a more profitable émployment of British capital Harris, Ertl. 
than it finds at home; new products for exportation may confidently dens hetare’ 
be expected, as well as great improvement in the quality, or diminu- tee, 1830 
tion in the cost of those already produced, : 

Tho demand for British manufactures would be increased, not 
merely by an augmented demand from India, but by the encourage- 
ment afforded to their consumption by the decreased cost or improved 
quality of materials employed in their production, : 

But little hope can reasonably. be entertained of raising the con- 
dition of the Indian labourer to a point in the scale of comfort 
-which would enable the mass of the population to become consumers 
of British manufactures, or of putting an end to the general practice 
of appealing. to illegal acts for the decision of disputes, until the law 
is rendered capable of protecting the ryot from oppression and spo- 
liation, and of affording legal means of redress for all injuries, 

To effect this object perfectly, many alterations.are required in. the 

law itself, in’ the system of procedure, in the judicial establishments 
of the country, and in the police which act wnder them. To the 
execution of some of these alterations difficulties of great magnitude 
oppose. themselves,.some of which, such as those connected with the 
difference of Ianguage, are in fact insuperable. Many suggestions 
have been offered for improving the law itself, but the amendment of 
this branch is that which offers least difficulty ; it will also be of little 
efliciency until the judicial’ establishment is rendered more efficient. 
The most important alteration, that which would produce the greatest 
effect, is the increase of the numbers of judicatories. The expense 
of sending from England the number of judges required to render 
justice accessible to the mass of the population would be enormous, 
and so utterly beyond the means afforded: by the revenue of the coun- 
try, that none of those who have give opinions on the subject have 
proposed it, “, 

Among’ the principal advantages which have always been expected = Bats Late 
fyom the encouragement of private settlement iu India are the faci- igo, Mill's 
lities which it would afford for increasing the number of judicatories, History. ara 
and the efliciency which the presence of numerous Europeans would vp 30,.° 
Jend them. 

Mr: Ross is of opinion that natives might be found to fill the office 
of moonsill or judge of a very small district, of suflicient integrity 
and ability to he entrusted with all causes arising between the plan- 
tors ald the native cultivators, Seah : 

Mr, ‘Turnbull and Mr, Prinsep consider that the persons who now iy pd 
fill the office of moonsiff are not in general of a character tobe. 
entrusted with such powers; but they are of opinion that those powers 
might be confided to natives of the class now employed as sudder 
amcens. : 

To amend the police, many of the planters propose that a European Bao Me a a 
should be appointed to superintend several stations, and to stay a vol. iv. 
month or tivo in the year at cach of those entrusted to his care, 

A plan has been suggested by an Indian periodicul, which seems 
worthy of serious consideration, namely, to lay a tax on the planters 
of the’ districts in which their operations give rise to numerous dis- 
turbances, for the purpose of maintaining such an additional number 
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C27.) Conduet of European judges or magistrates as might he found necessary to 


of Europeans 
iu Tudia, 
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ensure the peace of those districts. 

The expense would fall on those persons whose operations render 
it necessary, and the planters would avoid the burthen of mainaining 
the fighting men whont they now employ, the expense of the law-suits 
in which their affrays involve them, and also the heavy losses which 
they frequently suffer, notwithstanding the expensive establishments 
which they maintain to protect their property, 

The appointment of additional jadges might be extended from time 
to time to the various districts as they became disturbed, if the inflax 
of Europeans should be found to produce that effeet, 

Supposing the judicial establishments to be improved in any cousi- 
derable degree, most of the objections to the immigration of Europeans 
into India fall to the ground. F 

Lord Cornwallis, who was strongly opposed to relaxation i the 
present state of the institutions of India, considered that if judicial 
establishments were improved, free sctilement would be beneficial. 

Were the jadicatorics rendered sulliciently numerous to protect the 
ryot in the secure enjoyment of the produce of his industry, it is 
probable that the population of India would rise in the scale of wealth, 
civilization aud happiness with extreme rapidity. ‘The people ae 
to be industrious, economical and intelligent, and to be kept down 
only by the absence of all security for the produce of their industry, 
and the poverty in which they are plunged by the oppressive conduct 
of the rich around them, 

Their situation is very different from that of the ved [Indians of 
such countrics as Mexico, or of the population of many other nations, 
The Hindoo is kept down by a force which, being removed, would 
leave him with industry and enterprise capable of making rapid 
advances. ‘The red Indian requires not merely the removal of a 
weight, but the application of exciting causes. -Industrions and ch- 
terprising habits must be inculeated by a tedious and slow process 
béfure any cousiderable progress can reasonubly be expected from a 
people in such a situation, 
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(60.)—STATEMENT of Evropzan Inprao Pranvrns in the several Districts of the 
Western and Lower Provinces; the mumber of Pactories, and the extent of the Cuda. 
tion; the number of Civil and Crin nal Cases decided for andl against them and (heir 
Servants, during the last Five Years; willf Abstraets of the Opinions recorded by the 
Magistrates and-Commissioners of Cireuil, regarding the necessity of further Legislative 
Provisions for the effectual subjection of the Indigo Phuters and their Servants to the 


control of Law. 
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Reaargs +—There are no indigo planters i in Scharunpore and Mozuflernugger, 

The magistrate of Mecrut is not af opinion that any wew J rovisions are necessary for 
the control of planters and their servants, Unrestricted permission ta bivopenns to pure, 
chase lands, and to resort to the Upper Provinces, desirable; the adyvantayes ave erent and 
certain, and should not be foregone on uecount of an evil comparatively + tall wut reme- 
diable, ‘The rule prokibiting the civil courts from (ryiug suits in whieh both parties are 
Europeans should be reseinded. ‘Che acting joint magistrate at Bolnndshuhar has r 
to believe that the transactions of the planter we condnefed on fiir and liberal principles, 
No new rules necessary ; trespass of cate the chief cause of dispute between planters and 
the people. : 5 

The Commissioner, when superintendant of police, never had oceasion to bring the con- 
duct of the planters to the notice of Government. . The courts lave suilicieat poser to 
control them and their servants. ‘Mhe rule which prohibits the cogniaince of suits between 
Suropeans should be amended. 
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Remanxs :-—The Statement for Agra is impertiet, in consequence of dhe absenee of the 
planters. ‘The acting magistrate does not consider any further leislative provisions lo We 
required; the planters, finding or fineying summary redress hopeless hy complaints to the 
courts, often take the law into their owit hands; the character of the planters very good, 
The return from Allyghur has not been recived ; the actlig: Gomniissioner espressen hin 
self to the same effect. ? 
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Remanns :—'The acting magistrate of Furruckabad during the short time he has been in 
charge of the district, has had every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of the planters; 
further provisions unnecessary, ; 

Although no European planters reside in the Mynporce district, there are several factories 
situated in it, The transactions of the proprietors with the natives are frequently brought 
before the judge and magistrate, and from the knowledge of their characters so obtained, he 
is disposed to think favourably of them, , 

Lu the joint magistrate’s division of Etawah there are no European Planters, The Com- 
missioner is of opinion “ That a lasy in analogy to the Hindoo Jaws, of the general respon- 
dibility of the house and partnership, should render the indigo factory responsible for acts 
and transactions directly or indirectly connected with it”? £ndigo factories going to ruin 
from the failave af firms, Not apprised ofsany great improvement ia cultivation, it mann- 
foctures, arts and sciences by the planters. On the general scule, is inclined to believe that 
the character of indigo planters is not high 










For and] For ana] 
Against. Against. 
4, [Moradabad - [~~ 3 1 [13,840; 50 f- -[- - | ~ - 


Nugeena = - - ~ | ~ | -- | - ~ | -- os | 

Rearannsi-—-The magistrate of Moradabad does not conceive any further provisions re~ 
qnisite to control the Ruropeun indigo planters and their servants, The number in the 
istrict is small, and there is consequently little Or io competition; they are highly respec- 
table and well conducted in their transactions with the natives. 

[u the northern division of the district (Nugeeta) there are no planters, 

‘The Commissioners formed his opinion on what he knew of the planters in the district of 
Allyghur, where there were altogether 36 factories, and where he held the office of judge 
“and mawistrale for six years. He considers the laws, as they at present stand, sullicient for 
the control of the plauters and their servants; should he doing injustice to a highly respec- 
tuble ond industrions class of men if he did not take this opportunity of publicly reeording 
his opinion of the wniform good conduct, ‘of the honourable and ‘upright dealings, of the 
kind aud conciliatory treatment of {he natives, on the part of the indigo planters with whom 
hats ddtherto come in contact. Fnstances of misconduct of very rave ocewrrence: that 
the country at large derives great benefit from the residence of respectable Europeans in 
the interior is proved beyond doubt, by the eagerness with which the lurge zemindars apply to 
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the planters to build factories on their estates. Tas found the Lower classes of the natives 
better clothed, richer and more industrious in the neighbourhood of the factories than those 
at a distance from them; cannot bring ta his recollection a single instance of a native 
having suffered cruelty or oppression from an indigo planter, 


For and or anil 

Aganjet Against) 
6, | Bareilly - -}- + 6 4 119,298) 8 ~ ef-s 2 ~- ae 
Shajehanpore +; -- ~ ae os aay -- Ey ai ce 
Pillibheet - -| oe ~ | o- - cet es os iis ee 


Remanks :—The acting magistrate of Bareilly considers the slatute-law sufficient. ‘The 
planters are yery well-behaved, intelligent men, and anxious to avoid any cause of compluint 
or dispute, : 

There are no European planters in the other division, Che Commissioner has alwnys 
found the existing powers conferred by Act of Rarlianent for controlling Mnropean indigo 
planters sulliciont; but if the power of removal was withdrawn, it would be necessary to 
render them generally amenable to our courts. The character of the planters he has met 
with of late years has generally been respectable, 


6, |North pet = 


cund - os ee ax es ar ai a oe 
Cawnpore -f- +] 12 6 [32,850] 385 32 [- -| 43 7 ‘ee 
Belah ~ ad -- -- < we as 


Remanxs :—There ave no indigo planters in North Bundleeund, nor in the division of 
Belah, The. magistrate of Cawnpore is not aware of the necessity of any new legislative 
enactment for the control of the planters and their servants, and his opinion of them gene- 
rally is decidedly favourable. 

The Commissioner is disposed to bear favourable testimony to the general conduct of the i 
planters. ‘They. probably iniagine, he observes, “ that in tuking 2 farm of a zemindar, they 
have a right to compel the cultivators of every description to sow indigo seed, coneluding 
the record praprictor of the estate to be the absolute owner thereof, and that they have snc 
ceeded to his right. Those who refuse to sow indigo seed are deprived of their ficldy which 
have been cultivated by their families for generations, Sucl+ practices however are not 


allowed to pass unnoticed by the local authorilies ;-and he considers the law sullicient to 
restrain them,” 
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Remanxs :~~There are-no, Europeans actually residing in South Bundlecund, The acting 
magistrate of Futtehpore does not consider any further législative provisions ‘to be neces- 
sury; has dn excellent opinion of the behaviour of thie indigo factors in his district in regard 

_ to’ their treatment of the natives around them 5: considers'the presence of indigo factories to 
be an arvantage to the district. : : 


The acting magistrate of Allahabad expresses similar sentiments, 


The Commissioner is not of opinion that any new laws are required for the coutrol of the 
planters and their servants. : 





For and Por and 

, Against} Against 
8, | Benares - oS ee ie) 9 \16,207) 6S | - -|- --| 83 “a * 

For and For and 

. F J Against Against 
Mirzapore a) 26 9 119,800] “17. [-- = }-. +] 922 “~~ -- 
Suanpore +} |: 60. |. Ln Jaaysaataa f=) =] oa fo poe 


Remanxs —The magistrate: of. Benares does not ‘think any additional penal enactinents . 
called for, but that it would. be. desirable to catiée.all planters or individuals ia charge of. 
factories to register the names of their chief native‘agents, jemadars aud chuprassecs in’ their 
employ, in order .that the magistrate might be- able, when-necessiry, to call ott some ac- 
knowledged and avowed servants belonging’ to the factory, in, case of complaints, -. Suggésts 
that indigo crops should be Hable to attachment. in the. event ofthe malgoozay, or person’ 
liable to government or to a civil court for the amount of the revenue, instituting a suit for 
sthe vent or'balance due for the current year. "Has no reason to believe that the transactions 
of plunters ure not fair and creditable towards all parties ; does not believe that any nume- 
rical increase of European residents occupied in-agrieultaral pursuits would be beneticial ta 
the natives in bis neighbourhood ; the price of labour operates against the introduction of 
and. the Enropedn capitalist would find difficulty in procuring a remynerating 
rn, should he be disposed to embark in speculation. 

) slrate of Mirzapore will submit the return hereafter, “ ; 
Reports that the indigo. planters in his district condact themselves with propriety, there 


muchiner, 
and safe 
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are but few complaints against them ; has not heard that their treatment of the natives is in 
any way oppressive. No further legislative enactments required for Uie control of the plan- 
ters; would suggest the expediency of their being allowed to hold lands in their own name ; 
the rules lately enacted to that effect are of no avail, they are encumbered with such restric- 
tions us to render them nugatory. . ; : 

The magistrate of Juanpore docs not think uny further provisions are required ; the plan 
ters in his district ave respected and trusted by the natives, and div just and equitable to- 
wards them ; they are of the greatest possible benefit to the district, giving employment to 
thousands; if the capital put in circulation by them were withdrawn, crimes would gveatly 
increase, In the opinion of the Commissioner, no further legislative provisions are neces~ 
sary; is not able to speak to the character of the planters, 
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Azimghuwr - 


Ghazeepore 


Remarks :—The magistrate of Goruekpore observes, that the character of the planters is 
shown by there not having been any complaints against then. 

The joint magistrate of Azimghur does not think any additional legal provisions nec 
sary; is inclined to view the conduct and character of the planters ina favorable light, 

The magistrate of Ghazeepore expresses himself to the same effect. . 

The Commissioner says, “in fourteen years’ experience in Thuzeepore and Goruckpore, 
Thave never had reason to consider the British indigo, planters in any other light than us a 
great benefit to the people, in expending much capital among them, raising the value of land 
and labour, and accommodating them in their necessities on much more liberal terms: than 
they could obtain from any other quarter.” Advocates a permission to Beropeuns to hold 
lands openly: does not consider any further legal provisions to be reqnived for the control 
of the planters and their servants... 
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Remanxs.—The magistrate of Sarun has found the laws in force fully sufficient for con- 
trolling the indigo planters and their servants, in the very few cases that have come before 
him in the last four years. The character of the former stands very high in general 
estimation for liberal and kind treatment of the natives, and for their peaceable and neigh- 
bourly conduct towards one another. ‘They prefer adjusting: their disputes privately to 
bringing’ them into court. . 

» ‘The magistrate of Shahubad: also thinks any further legal provisions unnecessary. The 
planters are always ready to'abide by the awards of the court, and most obedient to the con- 
stituted ‘authorities. : : 

«The acting magistrate of 'Tirhoot states, that the existing provisions for the subjection of 
the Huropean indigo planters are quite sufficient, and their native servants are under the 
same control as any other natives, ‘The character of the planters is in favourable estima- 
tion with the nutives in general, and their conduct fair and considerate; attributes the ori- 
gin of most of the disputes that occur, to the native servants. ‘The acting magistrate ex- 
pluins the nature of the transactions between the indigo planters and natives in this dis- 
trict, and concludes by suggesting some provisions which he has reason to know would be 


acceptable to both parties. 
Regulation VI, of 1823 (extended to Tirhoot by Regulation V. 1824) is insufficient, and 


never acted upon, i 

Proposes that a malik or ryat willidly fiiling in his contract should be punished for a 
misdemeanor, as in Regulation VIL. 1919, and the planter punishable by fine for maltreat- 
ment or non-payment of rent, Tighteen lacs of rupees expended aunually in this district, 
chiefly in the rent of land and wages of labour; and it cannot, be doubted that the intro- 
duction of so much capital by Enropeans is of considerable benefit both to the people and 
the Government, Thinks it advisable that Europeans should be allowed to hold lands, 
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. Reaatks.—The cammissioner has been only a few days in charge of the office. 
The district of Patna is stated not to be an indigo district, aud no information is afforded, 


The actiug magistrate of Behar is not aware that any further legislative enactments are 
ary for controlling the plauters and their servants ; has had little experience iu the 








Rameghur - | fs 





43 complaints against them very ‘tare. : 
The-native gentlemen who he has consulted “ express themselves without reserve, that 
to (he hest of their belie! they know nothing to the prejudice or disparagement of the indi- 


go planters established in this district, and that in their general dealings with and treatment 
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she ie ey 


-of the natives around them, no part of their conduct has bees found reprehensible 5 but on 
the contrary they think well of them as hovourable and upright men, and believe them, to he 
well spoken of by the majority of the people with whom they are in any way concerned, 

Is favourable to the admission, of Europeans into the interior, und to their being’ allowed 
to hold lands, 

There are no European planters in Remghur. 

‘The commissioner observes that there are few planters in the division, and that no new 
laws appear to be required. 


|Begahs. |For and Vor ‘nnd ; 
Agninst. Against, 
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Renanxs.—The acting magistrate of Bhaugulpore was prevented from filling up the 
form, as the indigo planters were absent from the district. No further logislative enact. 
ments are necessary. The planters bear the highest character; their transactions with (he 
natives are conducted with fairness and justice, and they ‘treat them with duo consideration 
and kindness; has every reason to believe that they are very much respected by the inhnbi- 
tants of the district. The magistrate has subsequently submitied the list of planters, Wes in 
the form required, In Monghyr, the planters are stated to be, generally speaking, exceed- 
ingly peaceable. The joint magistrate thinks it would he desirable to restrain the erection 
of other factories within a certain. distance of those which aye already established, and Lo 
enact that the nearest factory had the primary right of tuking an engagement from the cul- 
tivator, provided the manager agreed to the same terms that were olfered by the neigh- 
bouring planter. This would not preclude a fair competition, as regarded the ryot, and at 
the same time it wonld define the right as regarded the planter, 

The joint magistrate of Malduh is of opinion that no new legul provisions are necessary 
for the control of the planters and their servants, 

Provisions of Regulation VI. 1823, insufficient. he most frequent cause of dispute is 
the ryot after receiving advances, refusing to cultivate: a clause required to compel them, 


under a heavy penalty recoverable: by a-summary process; also, to prevent the erection of 
- new factories within a certain distance of ench other, 
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‘The planters bear a good character, and in their transactions with and treatment of the 
natives, generally conduct themselves with propriety and moderation; complaints against 
thom very rare, 


The returns for Purneah were at first delayed on account of the absence of some of the 
planters, In his letter of the 5th April he expresses a favourable opinion of the planters; 
the stutement submitted from this digtrict includes the names of servants, foreigners and 
persons born in the country, which are omitted in this register ; but it has not beet practi- 
cable to distinguish the number of civil and criminal ‘suits in which they may have been 
engaged, : ; 

The Commissioner mentions a case of serious affray in the Maldah division, between the 
dependents of two factories, one. belonging to.an European and the other to an Indo- 
Briton, ta which several persons were killed and. wounded, ‘The people of the latter are 
stated to have been the aggressors, Does not consider any now laws necessary; on the 
coulrary,.in- so very extended a lite of country, it will be found that the conduct of the 
Turopean planters has been quiet and peaceable ; and in many instances the magistrates 
avail themselves of the local information which they are able to give, and on which depen- 
denco may be placed, respecting the perpetration of offences not made known by the zemin- 
davs and the police ollicers, * 
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. Reaanks,—The magistrate of Dinagepore states, that the planters in his district bear 
exemplary characters, and he hus therefore nothing to suggest for their better government, 
The magistrate of Rungpore does not think any additional penal rules necessary for con- 
trolling the planters. Ryols wilfully evading their engagements should be punished for a 
misdemeanor y rules to compel cultivation not desirable, as they would endanger the rights 
of third parties ; bargains ‘between planter and ryot are usurious, and the advantage almost 
all on the side of the planter: i 
Tu the treatment of the uatiyes, Hegal acts are committed, but these are not confined to 
Europenns; notwithstanding fhe clamour raised against indigo planters, the records of the 
criminal courts prove, that from the same causes the same effects arise amongst the sate 
population; the native merchant, equally with the indige planter, has recourse to the illegal 


restraint of his dehter. 
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The magistrate of Rajshahye has called on the planters to supply the’ details required, and 


will report hereafter. 

The joint magistrate of Pabnah is of opinion that further legislative provisions are neces. 
sary; that the judges have not: leisure to give immediate atttention to the enforcement of 
Regulation VI. 1523; that the planters are frequently guilty of acts of violence towards the 
ryots, in compelling them to receive advances and cultivate their lands with indigo; still the 
character of the planters is much improved of late years, and by their assistunce the ryots are 
in some measure able to protect themselves against the oppression of the zemindars and ma- 
hajuns, Thinks that the magistrates should have power to decide on disputes regarding the 
possession of farms and lands held by planters in the names of their servants. 

The acting magistrate of _Bhagoora, owing to the short time he has been.in charge of the 

+ office, has had no opportunity of judging of the character of the European planters, 

The commissioner of the division does not conceive any further legislative provisions to 
he necessary ; instances are very rave of cantumacy or disobedience ofarderss can speak 
most favourably of the planters residing in Dinagepore and Rungpore; not sv well informs 
ed of those in Rajshuhye, including the Pubnah joint magistracy with its Jessore thanuualis, 
The number of planters in the latter district is very great, and the magistrates have occa-. 
sion sometimes to interpose their authority befveen them and-the natives. Since he took 
charge of the division. 10 months ago, only one case has been serious enough to render his 
decision necessary; that the natives were most. unquestionably to blune, 

The natives with whom he has conversed on. the subject, have invariably expressed a 
strong dislike to indigo factories, and he has always found a’ prejudice to be entertuined by 
them against European speculators residing in the interior, 


For and f For and . 
- | Begahs. | Against: Against . 
14|Moorshedabad «| ~ -| 35 | 16 [120966, so }--|- -} a8]. '] 
Beerbhoom +o. 7 - ~j} 15195) 32 | - -y- - 2 a Se 
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Remanxs.—The. magistrate of Moorshedabad is impressed with 0 favourable opinion of 
the character and conduct of the planters of his district. Some of the planters ave stated to 
have neglected to furnish the information required frow them, Mr. Maguiug hag omitted to 
state that Mr, P, Trazenant, the person mentioned ig his letter-as an exception to the fa 
‘vourable opinion given of the planters, is an American. 

The magistrate of Beerbhoom reports, that the only European proprictor of indigo Meto- 
ries quitted: that district, since which his estublishnionts haye been managed by hia sen, a 
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native of India; cannot speak from actual experience, of the efficieucy of the laws to con- 


: trol European planters, .A law embracing both European and native planters might be of 


use, prohibiting one planter from wilfully advancing for indigo cultivation to a ryot previ- 
ously engaged by another, aud making the same punishable as a misdemeanor both in the 
Aggressing planter and ryot; limiting the distance between factories would be still more ef- 
feclual, ‘The magistrate adds, “ As to, British subjects (if the question extends to them), the 
law as it at present stands must always be weak, and I presume inefficient, 

_ “From the redress obtainable by a civil action, where both parties are British, they are 
virtually precluded -by the distance, throughout the greatest part of India, of the court to 
Which alone they can resort; it is not to be wondered at, therefore, if on such occasions self- 
interest should appeal to violence for satisfaction. 

“On the ground of criminal Inw they stand at too ‘great advantage, as regards other Eu- 
yopeans and the natives of the country; with every facility for bringing to punishment those 
who may have forcibly molested them, as aggressors in aggravated cases they are amenable 
ouly toa tribunal, the general distance from, and consequent inconvenience of attending 
which, would be. sufficient in many cases to deter the injured from prosecuting them to ef- 
fectual conviction; over delinquents of this nature the local authorities can exercise only 
diminished control, and if they were frequently to be found, the evil would be severely felt ; 
but as I have before stated, my own experience furnishes me- with no instance of outrage 
either on the part of British or European manufacturers.” 

The magistrate of Nuddea thinks that. many more legislative provisions might be made in 
addition to those .which already exist, relative to the more effectual subjection of indigo 
plinters and their servants to the control of the law, 

1, The planters should be held responsible for the appearance of their servants when re~ 
quired, in failure of which they should be declared liable to a heavy fine. 

2, That they should furnish the magistrate with lists of their servants. . 

8, That they should be made answerable for the misconduct of their servants, 

4, ‘Chat magistrates or justices of the peace should be empowered to punish planters for 
non-compliance with such rules as might be enacted for the above purposes. 


Considers the general character of the European planters, in regard to their personal deal- 
ings and transactions with the natives, to be fiir and upright, and their treatment of them 
kind and conciliating ; but much oppression and extortion are practised by their servants; 


“mentions four cases of affrdy which have occurred in his district in the last five years, 


wherein Huropean planters have been implicated; thinks that Europeans ought always to 
be prosecuted for such offences in the supreme court, ‘when there is a probability of their 
being conyicted. The provisions of Regulation VI. 1823, are seldom or ever resorted to ; 
suggesta that planters should be put in possession of land engaged to be cultivated, when 
the ryot refuses to. fulfil his engagement to cultivate, 

Yhe Commissioner is of opinion that for the effectual subjection of the indigo planters ta 
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14|Moorshedabad, &c. continue 
{ 
the control of the law, they should be made amenable to the criminal courts in the mofussil, 
for all offences excepting such as would render them liable on conviction to sulfer death, or 
to be transported ; if this were done, the atfrays which now so frequently occur in some dis- 
tricts between the servants and dependents of neighbouring indigo planters would be much 
less common, if not entirely put a stop to. . 
Is disposed to judge favourably of the general character of the Buropean indigo planters 
* residing within the division. 


15|Mymensing = -| + od -- ~ - -- -- -- -- ee 
For and Wovand 
Aguinst; Against 
Sherepore “fos 3 2] 43971 2 |- -]- - 7 ~ a 
‘ ) 
Tipperah | 7 7 {-. - (19200) - -[- w- - “- a 





4) 38 'i22iji} 68] 2 | - -| 2821 405 | -- 


Dacca Jelalpore-| - - | 7 














Dacca -|- -] 10 11 (34,392) 1 ~oefe =f 11 20 | 





Remanxs:—The return from Mymensing has not yet been received, 


The magistrate of ‘Tipperah thinks that some enactment is required to prevent one factory 
from being built within a certain distance of another; as too close a proximity, tustead of 
producing useful competition, is the source af contention, ill will, and bloadshed. 

The joint magistrate at Sherepore (which forms part of the first-mentioned district) thinks 
the present legislative provisions sufliciently elfective for the subjection of the indigo plan-, 
ters and their assistants ; has the highest opinion of both the European planters in bis di- 
vision ; their influence often successfully exerted in settling petty disputes in an amicable 
way-—a proof of the estimation in which they are held, : : 

The magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore states that the European indigo planters residing int 
this district are generally a very respectable body of men, and seem inclined, from motives 
of policy as well as of hamanily ; to treat the natives round them with kindness. 

The price of indigo induces the planters to make advauces to any ryots who will take" 
them ; great temptation to men of little or no principle to take advances for the same por- 
tion of ground from as many planters us they can, Consequently at the cutting and sow- 
ing seasons complaints are frequent, and sometimes serious breaches of the peace aceur, 
Advances sometimes forced on the ryots, aud similly oppressions committed, for the pure 
pose of obtuining the plant. ‘hese, however, are generally to be imputed either to the 
veal or rascality of the native servants of the fietory, No further legislative provisions 
necessary for the subjection of the planters, Submits the following suggestions : 
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Ist, That ryols taking double advances for the same piece of ground; 2d, That persons 
knowingly making advances for ground alrendy advanced for; 3d, That ryots refusing or 
neglecting to fulfil their engagements, without good.and sufficient cause ;—should in each 
case be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished accordingly, 

Upon the whole, is of opinion that the residence of Europeans in the district has been of 
the Breutost udvantage.to the inhabitants, The comforts of all. classes have been increased, 
froin the large capital civeulated; the zemindars’ rents have been retlized with greater fa~ 
cility ; and the immense tracts of jungle that overspread this district, before the cultivation 
of indigo was introduced, have totally disappeared, 

‘The magistrate of Dacca has entered very fully into the subject of indigo cultivation, He 
has been led to form, upon the whole; rather a favourable opinion of the general character 
of indigo planters, in regard to their tiausactions and treatment of the natives round them. , 
Among so numerous a class, instances of oppression, anda resort to brute force for the 
acconiplishment of their views, have in some cases originated with the Europeans them- 
selves, but in most instances they ure the tools of interested landholders or their own ser- 
Vants, “That some of the planters are held in much estimation by the natives ; that they 
ure coustantly applied to, to arbitrate disputes between relatives or neighbours ; thut they are 
the frequent dispensers of medicine to the gick, of advice to those in difficulty, of pecuniary 
aid to those in need, on the occasion of family events which would involve them for life with 
native moncy-lenders; and that their never-failing acquiescence in the wants and wishes of - 
Uteir poor neighbours has thus tended in some measure to exalt the British uame and cha- 
racter—I enn vouch from my own knowledge of the facts; nor need I remark how very 
much the’prosperity and happiness of our native subjects would be increased by the residence 
of Huropean gentlemen among then, were such a description applicable to a large portion, 

After explaining the system, and stating the difficulties and grievances which each party 
complains of, whether planter, zemiudar or rybt, the magistrate concludes his remarks by 
sugyesting vurions rules for the protection of the rights and interests of all the parties con- 








eerned, 

Mr, Walters is adverse to restrictions on the erection of factories, and to any interference 
with open and free competition, but would enforce engagements voluntarily entered into 
between plantera for fixing a boundary line between their respective factories ; is inclined to 
think that the provisions contained in Regulation VI. 1823, although seldom resorted to, 
allord the planter all the remedy that can be safely granted for compelling the ryots to fulfil 
their engagements, : : 

‘Amongst the grievances complained of by the gzemindars, the most important, Mr. Wal- 
ters snys, is the difficulty they experience in not being allowed quietly to erect factories on 
their own estutes, in consequence of the arts used, aud the open violence not unfrequently 

resorted to by their European neighbours to suppress all competition of. the kind, 

2d, ‘That ifa gemindar refuses to atcede to the terms of the planter, he frequently obtains - 

dheir lands for seme other claimant. ; : 

pottahs taken do not specify the quantity or boundaries of the lands; and, 

sion is talcen of any lands which may best suit the planter ; and that 


alty in obtaining their rents from the planters, 





a pottah for 

3d. That the 
consequently, 1 
they experience 4 
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! 
The greatest evil of which the ryots complain, is the almost utter impracticability of being 
able to free themselves, should they once have the misfortune to receive indigo advances, 
either by their own free will or by compulsion, ; ; 
ad. That their cattle is constantly pounded by the planter, on the plea of their straying 
amon the indigo, and the cattle not being released except on payment of a fine, 

sed. That they ace compelled by threats and ill asage. to enter into indigo engagements ; 
that more tind is taken by the factory servants than that contracted for, being obliged to exe- 
cute exgagements with one factory after having engaged to give it to anotuer ; and although 

haviug uo concern with any factory, still having their lands forcibly sown, without ony 
ee or colour of right. ' ; 

nder the head of evils’ of a general nature, Mr, Walters instances the custom of enter- 

. taining, at European and uative factories, bands of armed men, often of bad character; also 
the system of halding lands in the names of their servants, by which the Huropean planters 
are subject to no tangible responsibility. 

The following is ax abstract of the remedies which Mr. Walters suggests for the evils 
set forth in his report, 

1, That Europeans permitted to hold lauds should be required to hold them in their own 
names, and should be required to deposit-a list gf them, and of such as are now held in the 
numes of their servants, in the zillah conrt. 

2, That they should be required to enter intu a boud to submit to all awards of the local 
authorities in matters touching such lands. ‘ 

3. That they be required to register in the zillah. court all engagiements relative to oceu- 
pstion or cultivation of land exceeding 50 begahs, and in the moonsiff’s courts all engage- 
ments for a less quantity ; that previous to the registry the lands should be advertised and 
proclaimed, and marked, in order that persons interested may have an opportunity of 








objecting. : . 

4, That all leuses and other engagements should specify boundaries and quantity of land. 

5. That zemindars should have u lien on the manufactured produce, in satisfaction of 
arrears of rent, to be attached, aud if necessary sold, : : 

6. On the expiration of a lease the zemindar to be at liberty to renew it or not, butif’ let, 
the old tenant to have the preference on equal terms, : 

7, At the expiration of his contract the ryot tp-be allowed to compel the adjustment of 
his accounts by summary process. P 

8, In the event of disputes between fuctories, the local authorities to appoint arbitrators 
for the purpose of fixing boundaries, Private boundary agreements to be enforced, 

9, Collectors to take possession of chur lands, the -property of Government, and to lease 
them to planters in (heiy own names, 

10. Lands of khoodkhast, or hereditary ryots, not to be transferred by zemindars to indigo 

-, planters, without the consent of such parties. . i 

11. All subordinate landholders to be at liberty to transfer their lands to indigo planters 
(if warranted by the nature of their tenures) without the consent of the superior zemindar ; 
and all ryols to be at liberty to cultivate indigo or any other crop they like, oe 
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+ 15|Mymensing, &c.—continued, tts | 

12, Europénts to be eligible to be appointed guardians to minors, and managers of 
their estates, . 

13, European indigo planters to be held personally responsible for breaches of the peace 
arising out, of, or connected with their manufiewure, or the possession of lands, 

14, All complaints connected with indigo cultivation to be made in the:name and on the 
responsibility of the planter. 

15, All planters to furnish the magistrate with lists of their servants, and to be held 
responsible for their conduct and appearance ; and not to retain notorious offenders in their 
employ, Ws - 

16, Not'to engage bands of armed men. 

17, ‘Not to pound cattle and levy fines, i 

18, Cattle trespassing to be sent, with evidence of the fuct, to tiie nearest police thanuah 
moousifl’s euteherry, who’ would levy the fine on-the part of Government. Proprictors of 
crops to recover dumages by @ summary process, ; 

19, Muropean planters to render assistance to officers of police, 

(20, To give information of crimes committed within their estates, and not to harbour or 
sereen offenders, 

21, False and vexatious complaints, and prevarication of witnesses, to be punished by two 
yetu's imprisonment and 200 rupees fine, comtnutable to one year more, 

Mr, Walters adds, “Let the door but be thrown open’ for the free expression of British 
foclings and principles, as well as of British capital, and I will venture to say, that in five 
years 2 greater improvement will tuke place in the social and moral condition of our subjects 
thon has acerued from thirty years of trial under the old system.” 

‘The commissioner of the division is of opinion that the existing legislative provisions are 
fully adequate. to the effectual subjection of the planters and their servants to the coutrol of 
law. ‘Hus not had sufficient experience to judge of the characters of the Europeans residing 
in this division, Gives two statements, taken from the books of a factory, illustrative of the 
etlvcts of the present system on the condition of the ryot; one in which the ryot refusing: 
to cultivate, the cultivation was carried on by the planter, the ryot.involved in ruin, and his 
lnnds alienated from him; the other, in which the ryot was enabled to pay off a former debt, 
and lo obtain a profit on the settlement of accounts, 
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t. 
Ruatanks--No report was exlled for froin Arracan, _ 
The magistrate of Chittagong and joint magistrate of Noacolly report that uo indigo 


planters restde tu their distrivts, 
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16]Arracan, &c.—continued, | | 
The Commissioner has inadvertently furnished statements of civil and criminal cases, 
decided iu the Chittagong district, in which Europeans appear to have heen parties, but which 





have no connection with transactions regarding indigo. 
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Rewanxs,—There are no European indigo planters residing in these districts. 

The Commissioner is of opinion, that further legislative provisons ave requisite (or the.due 
control of all British subjects residing in the interior of the country, and that it is obviougly 
expedient that they should be anbjected, like other Buropmm settlers similarly situated, iw 
the local tribunals civil and criminal, without any other restriction or appeal than is allowed 
by the Regulations of Government to other infividuals. 
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Remarks —No European planters in the Suburbs. ‘ 

The magistrate of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs offers no opinion on the general 
question. . : ‘ i 

‘The joint magistrate of Barraset considers no further legislative provisions necessary, 

The magistrate of Backergunge reports favourably of fhe European planters. in his 
district. Is uot prepared to offer an opinion as to the expediency of enacting farther laws 
applicable ta planters and their servants. 
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"The magistrate of Jessore cannot speak to the character of the planters, having been 
lately appointed to the district, Return imperfect. 

Was formerly magistrate of Nuddeah, Wuropeans less violent and rapacious than natives, 
Introduction of improved mode of culture, Steady supplies of capital. » New laws less 
required than the gre and speedy application of existing laws. Best remedy for the evils 
complained of is to facilitate to Kuropeans the holding of estates. Magistrates should be 
cautious in their intercourse with planters, so as to ensure the appearance of perfect 
impartiality, ‘Che Commissioner has had little experience in districts where indigo is 
cultivated ; recommends’ either that the number of magistrates should be increased, or the 
number of Europeans limited ; inélineseto the latter, The rights and prejudices of the 
natives are interfered with by Europeans, Speaks favourably of the general character of the 
planters in Jessore, hut their servants commit oppression. _ The natives: are averse to 
the extended cultivation of indigio, - Submits a letter from the acting magistrate. of Jessore, « 
who: attributes the: inefficiency of the: existing rules to the ‘want of leisure’ possessed by 
the magistrate. Increase of disputes and breaches of the peace, 
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Rumanks,~The magistrate of Midnapore cannot say whether additional rules are neces- 
anry., They sometimes take the law into their own hands to recover debts; but complaints 
on that score are speedily adjusted, és 

The joint magistrate of Balasore considers no further. provisions required. Speaks well- 
of the planters in his district, 

Phere are no Wuropean planters in Cuttack, — ¢ 

"Pie Conunissioner has heard no complaints against the few who reside in the division. 
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Remanks.—The magistrate of Burdwan bas found the planters peaceably and kindly 
inclined towards the natives; and he does not think any additional. legislutive provisions 
necessury for their effectual subjection. : 

The magistrate of the Jungle Mehals is not aware that any further legislative provisions 
are necessary for the effectual subjection of indigo planters, in addition to those which 
already esist. Conduct of the Europeans kind and cauciliatory. 

There ave no European planters in the district of Hooghly. : 

The Commissioner expresses the same sentiments as the magistrate of the Jungle Mehals, 
and from his experience, has always found them forbearing and kind in they demeanour to 
the natives, as well us fair and liberal in their dealings with them, notwithstanding the bad 
faith they too often experience in return, Instances of misconduct rare. 





Judicial Department, : (signed) H. Suakespran, 
1 June 1930, Seeretary to Government, - 


a 
, 


The Governor-general in Council remarks, that the foregoing Papers will be transmitted 
to the flonowrable Court of Directors, - ‘ 
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{AN ETP EE a 
SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT of Esropzan Invtao Puanrens in the several: 

‘ Districts of the Lower and Western Provinces’ the Number of Factories, and the extent 
of the Cultivation; the Number of Civil gnd Criminal Cases decided for and against them 
and their Servants during the last-Five Years; with Abstracts of the Opinions recorded 
by the Mugistrates and Commissioners of Cirenit, regarding the necessity of farther Le- 
gislative’ Provisions fur the effectual subjection of the Indigo Planters and their Servants 
to tle control of the Law. 
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Remank.—The report from this district has not yet been received. . 
\Por and| For and 
Against; Against 
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‘Remanxs:—The magistrate of this district (Rungpore) furnished his opinion before on 
the character and conduct of the indigo planters in his district, and n copy of it wus 
triusmitted to the Honourable Court. - 

‘The magistrate of Rajeshahye had not obtained the necessary information at the time 
when the former statements were transmitted, The acting magistrate has now furnished the 
statement required, but it is in niany respects defective; and his letter does not contain the 
information required by the orders issued on the 29th December 1829, as to the character 
of the planters, owing probably to the short experience which Mr. Halliday has had in the 


+ district, 


_ Rewank :—This is an additional statement furnished by the acting magistrate, in conti- 
nuatio# of the magistrate’s letter dated the 27th of March, 


wf [=|] -1- 


Reatanss:—The vetun from Mymensing had not been received at the period of the last 
report {o. the Honouruble Court. The magistrate is -of opinion that further legislative 
provisions are necessary to render indigo planters aud their servants more effectually subject 
to the judicial local authorities,” Mr. Cheap has assigned his reasons for this opinion at 
considerable Jengtt, ‘This report, however, on the character of the indigo planters is 


generally favourable. 


- -1 5 {| 1 |29,500 
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1 M ymensing - 





° (signed) H, SHakespgar, 


Sudieial Department, 
Secretary to Government. 


14 December 1880, paeeees 
® Hyidently an error, probably seven,—Eb, 
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(15)—A STATEMENT, showing the Number of Inniao F'actonts in the several Districts 
under the Bengal Presidency; also, the Namber of uropean indigo Planters, Proprietors 


of Estates, and the Number of Europeafa Assistants resident in the several Districts under 
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the Bengal Government. . 
. Rg + te os + 
DISTRICTS. ae 4 PE 4 e3 DISTRICTS. a3 jaeele E4 
s 2 a a Aoo'|. a 
Be ZA | a P aS |eae amd 
First Division: Twelfth Division: 
Seharunpore «ee6] — _ _ Bhaugulpore 32). -] Wp 
Moawfernuggw ..| — _ _ Monghyr saved LY 5 y- 
Meerut.. seed & [ooo 1 Maldah.. oeee] 24 3 7 
Boolundshahir .. 3 - 2 Purneah 65 8 12 

Second Division : Thirteenth Division: 

Agra .. ae] ee 3 _— Dinagepore. «+. 3 - Q 
Allighur: _ _ _ Rungpore Pt io ~ Pin 

Third Division: Rajishahye Seal —_ =< 
Furrackabad ...-] 10 |-  - i) Pubnal 99 19 38 
Mynpooree «..s] 6 3 - Bugorah, 18 4 7 
Etawah.. wits - — [Fourteenth Division: 

Fourth Division: Moorshedabad oo] 35 }- =) 16 
Moradabad =. ae BS f- - 1 Beerbhoom vse 7 1 pe 
Nugeena ee ee _ _ Nuddeah oevst 56 19 18 

Fifth Division: Fifteenth Division : 

Bareilly. reef 6 [es 4 Mymensing =...) = — _ 
Shajchanpore «...[ — _ _ Sherepore eee Boj. + 2 
Phillibheet.  ....f _ _ Tipperah sees 7 7 cd 

Sixth Division: Ducea Jelalpores..[ 74 7 - - |) 38 
N. Bundlecund..,J — _ _ Dacea .. evenly LO P- *] Ql 
Cuwnpore eceof 12 Je = 6 [Sixteenth Division: 

Belah .. a _ — Arridan tenehom —_ — 

Seventh Division: Chillugong 4s. ef —_ ~- 
8. Bundlecund,...{ 3 - Noncolly - peel om _ _ 
Tuttehpore ue] 4 2 3 [Seventeenth Division: 

Allahabad sees] 2D [-  - 6 Assam .. peeeb me ~~ _ 

Fighth Division: N. £. Rungpore...| — — - 
Benares.. 1b f- - 9 Sylhet .. cone — 
Mirzapore ....) 25 5 9 fRighteenth Divisions 
Juanpore 50 6 1 Suburbs of Calcutta) -— — - 

Ninth Division: 24 Pergunnahs ... Bots - 2 
Goruckpore ....f 9 [- = 3 Barraset oes 2 ]- -fe 2 
Azimghur 22 2 5 Backergunge .... 4 {- - 2 
Ghazecpore °....) 35 8 6 Jexsore., veeat OD 2 30 

Tenth Division: Nineteenth Division: ‘S 
Sarun.. 19 13 12 Midnapove ad 2 1 
Shahabad ceed 13 1 8 Balasore ens L 1 tom 
Tirhoot see 48 8 43 Cuttack, . serel om ~ ~ 

Bleyenth Division : Twentieth Division : 

Patna .. bee Pf. - 1 Burdwan syoiurd 8S |- - 6 
Behar .. seest Go Tes 4 Jungle Mehals. az }- - 4 
Ramghur vaeif _ —_ Hooghly ween me — = 
Torat Pacronims,.{ 899 | 110 | 35d 
hd Toran Munopnans.... 6. 473 

pone 


There ave no Returns of Indigo Factories under the Prosidencics of Fort St. George and 


Bombay, 


East India House, 6 Aug. 1832. 


Examiner of 


J, Munn, 
India Correspondence. 
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APPENDIX, No. IV. 


(78) AN ACCOUNT of the Quantity of Inp1ao Imported into Greaé a itain and In reland, 


* specifying the Countei 





















































from cles 























Impor ted 








( ete eioas, ba 
QUANTITIES IMPORTED INTO 
Pr th Foreign " 
British Possessions P | British Foreign |United States on ie 
YEARS,|in re aa toate East Indies eames WestIndies, of America, (Florida, | Benvil, Continent of 
‘Cape of Good Hope| Pitiyhine Honduras. forme! ues 
and St. ‘Helenae Islands. - the dominion 
of Spain, 
3780.- oe ea ely pee 
178)+. ] dbs, ls, dbs, bbs, lbs, lbs, | tbs, tbs, 
ite ' oe Records for these Years were destroyed by fire, 
1784.41 J 
1785+. 154,291].. 302,011] 1,800] 682,441) 11,000),, ihe Gea 
1786. 253,3461.. 93,857...  ../ 7652d1) 48,000). brea ee 
1787.. 363,046]. . 62,253! 458{ 940.857] 1,070).. en 
1738. 622,691]... 39,025] 565 | 1,060,164) 60,600). ae 
1769. 371,469|.. 28,843; 2,749] -'s28'194| 4,000). aa 
1700. 531,619}.. 4,687, 6,343 626,042] 78,800); 
ira. 465,198]. 38,807] 263 539,133] 888s)" 
170s. 581,827, 57,094] 7,621| * 659,725] 45,409]. 7 
ti: 1 S8b8G, : 35,132, 17,415) 625,045 42,9641". 11/7! 
1795-. o'a62.6s4 ise HG pert! Hepat aaaroe? yt 
1796. 3,898,157). £ 36,571]. 7655] 402/389} sao) YT ttt 
a ee 1,254,209)... 69,072) 226) 276,507) Gadaf” Pte 
Dob-if-< weseoral: ober 192.080} oreodl’ sagt pte 
tj oe § 
1800.. 2,674,317], 339,945] 76,352 davaen 4g peal oma Karey 
1801+. 2,112,045]... 580,029] 25,000} l6g'igd..°  [ttftttt tees 
1802..] 2.267411]. 207286] 9547} 172'sau) Iaadil Cpt 
1803-.} _21590'508|., 30,777] 15,013| ~ 26 2 
1804+-| 2,641,019], , 55,576| 15,960] to'aial., ft Tifttt tt 
1805+] 4,608,871)... 641 25,132] 28,229| an'giql | [tt fttte eee 
1806-+/ 2,612,181)... °° 69,590] S697] od’sgd ft tefttet eee 
1807+. 5,923,147]... {1 835,633) 159,584/ 130's19l Spal ean 
1808... -- 5,216,040 163,278] 76,07 Rost v1 48,77 
216, A oe 2 76,079 25,031).. +) 12.036 30,438 
1809. 2,108,086], . ++ { 523,163] 18,115 3,018 ieee 50,493 
18l0..| 6,077,906 164,520 1207] -araggh) 7] 74167 5,019 
077,906}, . . 4, ,207 72,738).. ..4 7 3 4: 
1811.1 4/382/642 325.4 ; BLO 12,497 
iia. |: £447 047 . . 18 1a. 14,794 26,672)... 2, 207511 3,337 
1813+. ;fhe Records fo + thi : ote ft PAM eis 1,099 21,628 
1si4., 8 7n8 ae is Year re d estroyed by fire, 2. : 
1si6..| - 5,54ajaa9|""*2/ “gotagal L022 ik ame ae ML 
ata meas idl. 17) gtr, 208+ ett sy aba 2,950 
re fe ees 2128). le. 188 
isis. 5456 643 . Saas aa oT os On rs 
1e19..f 3,688,004-. "| 5a'35q, asiiol  eeldet cof 176 ea 
1820..)  4,022,750/°° 2" as1’sesl 30°33, ir (oe ans a 
1821... 3°935/933 eles 0,330 A727 e+ selee calieee ceaee 
1822. 2.484.356 i shaven Pegi 2,770 Heh late ea lialevece. 4% oat 
1893. 6,553,354. ns rer aad 3,610. ay 13,388 
(god. asssagen)., 1] Sp088%| Bld) Boda. Bi 82,078 
Teas, 6,159°785) " 1,036| asvood Su03 « 37,903. 4.1 L007 
2826.. 7,652,946] 26,709! 283,571 g'ari| “Grime “7 Ltd] 
ieee 51384.008| als90| accel 1a 17,055. 1 Bro} Gatsay 
1828../° 9,660,152] 24/669} “r7'sq, “58.0664. ../ 2,063] 120,517 
igo9.. 5,965,128] 17263 Prices o wikia a re Ae ase eer 99,3 LL 
1830. 7,920,172| Goss] arvcd]. 70502] S618). 21) 1R,977] — ase'on7 
“ 1! 7,285{@ 5,156; 3,072) gE Ref sa were 238,575 


in cach Year, from 1780 to the latest 
and the Quantities received from each, 
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period up to which the Account can be made; 


*. 
EXVE 


QUANTITIES IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN, 
a in 


Gormany. 


dhs, 


3,039) 
3,024 
18,870) 
1,793) 
7,962 
15,000 
2,797 
20,346 
"8163 
17,576) 
6,285) 
_ 83,491 
9,192) 
21,034 
8, 168) 
23,607 
12,470 
4,607) 
5,964 
181 
4,025 
9,663) 


2,853) 








sae ae 
12,259 


ayia 


+ 74,980) 


5 


15,834) 


307 

at 
6,753 
378 
4,669) 
‘nL 2G 





2,07) 





15,973} 


2282" 
1,t79 


airy 





Tho 


Netherlands, 


nen enter 


dbs, 


12,878 
11,096 
8,346 
6,700 
244,618 
76,67 
‘10,22 
15,034 
17,324 
100,406, 
37,454 


1,319 

4g 
12,210 
9,706 
7,220 

3,260} ° 


oe ae 


2,700 
agg 
. 36,974 


“12 
3,192 
8,207 
23,701 
47,016 
912) 
4k 
9,987 
1,670 
1,893 
2.209) 


3,390 
8,647 
GAT 

39,786 

ALTO 





Franoe. 


dbs, 


‘40,691 


11,452 
17,231, 
18,764 
60,748 
51,222 
105,541 
15,606 
19,013: 


1,266 
10,004 
6,036 


ae 


1,473 
4,247 
8,529 
4,726 
28,524 

2,222 

2,058 
21,599 
veo ‘ 
al, 164 





Portugal, 


Madeira and 


the Azores, 


|——_—__| 


dbs, 


79,253 
123,796 
167,662 

81,808 

96,647 

50,392 

95,428 

60,092 

51,873 
130,027 

53,028 

40,710) 

6,916 
15,736 
22,164 
59,986 

3,163 

973 
5,628 
66,139 
30,059 
17,194 
14,290 
8,128 
8,493 
7,588 
3,580 
660 





3,066 
200 


“1193 











Spain 
and the Gibraltar. 
Canaries, 
dbs, lbs, 
398,100) ., 
666,979], 
300,643} ., 
20446 6. 
319,066} .. , 
355,859) 6, 
287,389 6... 
385,339] 2. , 
187,936 Pe 
312,647) 6. e, 
534,649) 6. 
107,049} 6... 
18,270 778 
1,225 2,241 
ae 50) 
6,023; 4,993) 
4,000] 10,227] 
207,848) ., 4. 
399,076) 308 
168,342) 1,426 
21,962 300, 
4,334) 22,379) 
209) 
79911 2. Ld 
429,504! 29,542 
111,968} 7,122" 
101,732) 20,736 
29,317] 19,129 
M33) ea! 
82,189) 0. | 
$3,265! 6. 
Bh ee ceed 
4,597 
23,661 
B040L 
17,760; .. se 
10,253} - 25,377] 
8,903] 34,684) 
se sa 22,216 
10,625)... 
a a aye 









Ttaly, 


bs. 








Other 
Conntries,” 
and 


» {Prize Indigo, 


dbs, 


3,130 
61,708 
78,671 
30,982} 
48,101 

117,22) 
27,434 
O4,971 

121,434 
26,005) 
20,495 

180,519] 

197,641 

612,492 
17,735 
20,342 

225,022} 
90,591 

234,286 

101,492 
34,406] 


54,677 
2,044 
306 


19,099 
2 
3 
2,496 
57,455) 
330 
+ 3,091 
21,650 
6,887 
6,271 
5,231 
1,936 
1,364 
a 


3 4 


1,693,509 


| 1,978,290 


1,877,830 
2,096,611 
1,966,087 


+| 1,838,707 


1,606,787 
1,896,365 
1,957,583 
2,89 1,292 
4,287,625 
4,578,035 
9,290,078 
4,034,248 
3,041,936 
3,780,734 
2,951,293 
2,933,878 
3,154,935 
3,161,129 
5,353,611 
9,931,575 
6,041,841 
5,792,494 
2,853,131 
6,126,674 
5,112,509 
4,815,964 





3,818,732 
5,085,886 
4,063,109 
2,023,514 


8,085,751 
6,067,747 
9,913,010 
6,748,281 





5,216,440 


xxvili 


- 
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The preeeding Account—continued, 





QUANTITIES IMPORTED INTO IRELAND BROM PLACES OTHER THAN THE EASY INDIES, — 






























































Fra te Bue ee in . ag a . 
te ia ; | he e . ae 
YEARS, Wostinies, fie ‘States Ger Nether France. |Portagal, A Gib- | Ttaly. oy ani TOTAL, 
including |American! of |= {| '™""3* | lands. Canaties.jraltary] Jersey. 
Honduras. }'‘olonies. America, : 
ibs. | tbs. | lbs. lbs. |“ tbs. | ths. | ths, | s. | tbs. | lbs.e | Tbs. 
1780++ EY | need Ce ee PCS Pa PLL G81). ef ee ee fe ene | 20,055 
1781i-° 1,7921.. 2,000)... 
1782. 766]... Sees Ge 
1783+. 200). 2,896}.... 
1784+: 456 6 ,753].... 
L785 sefeceeeeeeles 1 13,639}.... 
VUTBGssfovvceveefreces | 2,596)... 
1787:. 621 1,760]... 
4788. 170). 6,376 5,995]... 
1789+ 160 11,347, 28,544].... 
1790+ {recveer, 1,624 25,840].... 
V9). 530) 1,420 $$) 30,427]..., 
1792--| 1,290 526 14,43¢|.... 
1793-- 1,14G}.. ces 18,704]... 
1794: 490) teens 31,6071.. 
L795+ feceveceete as pecases B2,128].... 
1796+: 1,576). slaveeya a) vetatees 2) 24,136]... 
LTO. fre weeeee sfececcbrewees 1,000]... 
1798. 5,080 oeeee 224 eigen acai eat 
1799+ -Jesseueee Ceres eer seeeee 
180008 4,010),. aefeneeer aes) ante 
1801-- 2,240)... seve] 1,792 veeneetenes 
1802--] 1,232 creesfeeveastereres| 6,202}. 
1803... 3,626]. sereeleenveles 13,536 
1804. - 800 sfeeeees .| 15,906]. 
1805). 256). .| 10,000; 
1806..{ 23,816], 5,760: 
1807.. 840)., 2}. 
1808.. 2,885], 
1809..} 13,267 
1810.. 329),. 
18li.. 2,409 
1812.. TO89} ceca. , 
1813.. 3,714)... 
Sid. .J.eees 
IBIG. [oe cencotfeccess[occccs[ecsveies 
1816.. 
TSL7..foc veces 
1818..). a 
819. .jeeeeeseel. 
1820..] 3,406 
UB21. .feescsace 
1822. .fee 
1823.. 
1824.. chae 
S25. .Jecoseeee 
BBQG s aliceacewa val veaceslaew bate iteedee 
827. 
1828. , Z 
1829.4). ; 
1830. fo cseacecfoccescdes sefeaeens 


Inspector-general’s Otfice, Custo: 








m-house, London, 





28 December 1831, 
eo : 


Wun Irvine, 
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APPENDIX, No. XXII. 

; . Appendix,— 

An Account of the Quantity of Inpfco parchased by the East-India Company in Benaat 
the Rate per Factory Maund; together with the Charges thercon, including’ Comission 
Money at the Mercantile Rates of Exchange afwhich Bills were drawn from Calentia on 
adding thereto the proportion of Freight chargeable upon the Inprao, and the Allowance 
therefrom the Landing and all other Charges; with a Statement showing the Net Profit ar 
in each Year yielded as a Remittance to this Country. ‘ 


nen tenepstenr ere A A ay 




























TOTAL COST and 
when shipped from 
Allow. | ———-—--— 
ance Z, 
for. 
Insu- . Converted into 
rance. mrcrting ot the ? 
2 ore. ercantileRat 
eats os a per af Exchange 
1 e harges ent, vhich Bi 
shipped in| Rate of thereon . being the vera 
each of the including, Rate of fi y 
undermen- wnt Amount of Commis) Total Cost the Come . Lae 
. tioned reo | such Costs | sion or |and Charges!” iy» In Sicca in fae mn 
From |years, and! Po". ‘ in Bengal. {| P2°9 51 Rupees. | ° {tvour of 
Ast May 4) ANC! Factory Brokerage actual ® Remitter, 
to which | \taund, and Losses by| during the 5 
Ist May! Cventually Shipping * {Sea Risk Shipping 
in encl: | &¢fived in Expenses, in the Season, from 
Year, | England. whole October to 
Period.) May in each 
Year, 
nl nef | . <= SS er 
Maunds, | 8. Rs, S. Rs, 8, Rs, S, Rs, S. Rs. | 8S, Rs. s od 
: . 
1814-15 
to None purchased. ‘ 
1818-19, 
1819-20 1,607 157***) 2,535,209) 8,946] 2,62,148) 1,966) 264,114) 2 5-917 
1820-21} None purchased, 
1621-22, 3,553 ]2347?°| 8,33,963] 27,634) 8,61,497) 6,461] 867,958) 1 11 +865 
1822-23, 9,287 312-!**} 28,98,734] 93,143) 29,91,877) 22,439} 30,14,316} 1 11 -901- 
1823-241 6,963 |277°°°?| 19,34,756} 63,311} 19,989,067} 14,985] 20,13,052) 1°10 -380 
1824-25} 14,295 1282 °57| 40,44,597] 94,809] 41,39,406] 31,046] 41,70,452 1 10-908 
1825-26} 17,202-(230 °° *} 39,73,571/ 90,556} 40,64,127} 30,481} 40,94,608] 2 «258 
1826-27] 16,145 (275797) 44,52,664] 98,672] 45,51,336] 34,135] 45,685,471] 1 10 ‘909 
1827-28! 26,566 |264 9+! 70,26,774/1,40,562 | 71,67,886| 53,755] 72,21,091/ 1 10-925 
1828-29 11,159 |27047?] 30,14,862] 52,015) 30,66,877| 28,001] 80,89,878] 1 19-750: 
1829-30} 29,582 |193 “!] 57,18,673/1,03,751| 58,229,324] 43,667) 58,65,991] 1 10-925 
Average of the 
above 
. transactions 
136,359 — —|8,41,61,696)7,73,299 3,49,24,995/2,61,936/3,51,86,931 ~ 
1 11-1886 























East-India House, 
29th July 1931, 
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XXxi 
% : 


in each Year, from 1814 to 1829, both inclusiye ; with its Cost Price in Rupees, specifying 
» or Brokerage allowed, and Shipping Expenses, and converting the Gross Amount into Sterling 
London during the Shipping Season—say'from October to Mayin each Yearrespectively sand 
for Insurance; also, An Account of the SAre Proctens of the Ixpigo in Lownon, deducting 
Loss upon the Annual Investments, and the Rate per Rupee in Sterling Money which the Inpico 























jn rr 


Rate per Rupee 
which the Indigo 
has yielded a3 a 
Remittance, 
(being the Rate 
actually realized 
in the Com. 
pany’s Trea- 
BUTY.) 

















+ CHARGES Charges to be deducted PROFIT or LOSS. 
Calcutta, therefrom. upon the Investment. 
ry 
° ; Landing | Net Sale 
Sale Proportion} 2nd all |Proceedso 
Amount Jof Freight fe other | Ithe Indigo 
Tn in London andere, votdlon,. in London. | - PROFIT, Loss, 
_ Sterling chargeable calculated 
upon the cae ie 
_| Indigo, , Sale 
Amount. 
& £ £ £ £ £ £ 
» 
32,922) 41,186 2,210 2,059) 36,917) B,995]ecerees 
86,307] 134,894 1,686} 6,745) 126,463) _40,156]....+..- 
300,189] 338,974) 6,764) 16,949) 915,261) 15,072]........ 
187,718) 229,293 5,026} 11,465] 212,802 25,084}... oo 
398,070} 575,771 13,027; 28,788] 533,956! 135,886]... . 
413,863) 554,739) 12,641) 27,737) 514,361| 100498... . cece 
* 487,683] 502,985) 11,804) 25,149) 466,032] 28,349],....... 
689,764) 701,221| 23,506) 35,061 644,654)........] 45,110 
292,894). 208,354) 10,217] 10,418 wef 105,175) 
# 560,325) 466,719) 24,228) 23,336 seeeees| 141,170) 
349,040) 291,455) 
3,399,73513,754,136| 109,109] 187,70713,457,050 
Net Profit £57,585 











ES 


“546 


“968 
‘10L 
“B71 
728 
‘149 
392 
426 
‘581 
“149 


— 


Hee pNN WDD 
FNS BOD SC 





Average of the 
above 
transactions, 


1 ibssi4 | 





(Errors excepted) i 


THOS. G. LLOYD, 


Acct. Gen. 


e 


xxxii 


* Aw Account of the Hast India Company 
manner to the foregoing Statement, 
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Appendix,~. 


“5 Aunyaf Investment of Raw Siix provided in Bengal, 
so as the result of the Sauns may he ascertained in the 


_— 





"From 
Ist May 
ts 


0 

Ist May 
in cach 
‘Year, 


1614-15) 
1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-20 
1820-21 
1821-22 
1822-23 
1823-24 
1724-25 
1825-26 
1826-27 
1827-28) 
1928-29) 
1829-30 


Quantity 
Provided, 
shipped 
in each 
of the 
under- 
mention- 
ied Years, 
and 
which 
jeventual- 
ly wriv- 
ed in 


England, 





Maunds, 
6,920, 
$063 
5,010 
10,053 

7,349 
10,816 
10,950 
11,323 
11,312 

8,745 

9,282 
12,010 
12,284 
13,803 
14,970 
12,736 








162,676 


es 





TOTAL COST and CHARGES 
when shipped from Caleutta. 


eeepc 

















East-India House, 
29th July 1831, 





Allowance Converted into 

Cost of for Sterling at the! 
Provision, , Charges insurance, Mereantile 
inctuding |whidst in oe) Rate of 

Comission} Ware- | Total Cost |(4 per cent) Exchange 
and all | house at and being the lat which Bills ‘ 
Chargea de- |Caleutta,| Charges [Rate of the In wero drawn In 
frayed up to jand Ship- in Company’siga, Rupees, | from Calentta | Sterling. 
the arrival ofj ping Ex-| Bengal. actual : on Londen, 
the Silk in | penses. Losses by in favour of 
Calcutta. Sea Risk a Remitter 
in the during the 
whole Shipping 
Period.) Senson, from 
October to 
May 
in ench Year. 

S. Rs, | S&S Rs} S. Rs. 8. Rs, | S. Rs. sd Lo 
29,00,678| 34,496] 29,35,174| 22,014] 29,657,188] 2 7 +5 388,131 
21,12,818) 30,287 21,48,105} 16,073) 21,59,178] 2 a 278,894 
23,76,018| 38,937/ 24,09,955) 18,075) 24,28,080) 2 7:5 318,679 
60,02,819} 62,610] 50,665,423} 37,991) 51,038,414; 2 6:5 648,559 
39,61,252} 31,169] 38,92,421) 29,193] 39,21,614) 2 7-31 511,607 
59,71,2911 65,352) 60,36,643] 46,275] 60,81,918] 2 5-917)" 858,137 
64,67,969| 66,806} 65,34,775) 49,011) 65,83,786] 2 2-439) © 725,259 
66,07,171| 72,306) €6,79,477) 60,096) 67,29,673) 1 11 ‘865 669,172 
65,98,914| 72,085] 66,70,099) 50,032] 67,21,031] 4 11-901 669,331 
§1,52,711| 57,129| 62,09,840} 39,074] 52,48,914) 1 10-38 459,462 
56,21,254} 61,557) 56,82,8117 42,621) 57,25,432) 1 10-908 546,402 
70,665,882) 63,632| 71,29,514) 53,471) 71,82,085| 9 258| 726,020 
74,45,968, 65,513} 75,11,376) 56,835) 75,67,711] 1 10-908 722,338 ° 
77,94,550| 68,530! 78,63,080} 58,973] 79,22.053! 4 10 925 756,721 
97,70,724| 68,930] 78,39,654) 58,798) 78,98,452}) 4 10°75 748,707 
63,49,186) 57,870| 64,07,056) 48,053) 64,57,109| 1 10-925 616,597, 

Avorage 
of the above 
8,90,99,094/9,12,209 | 900,11,303) 6,75,085 |9,06,86,388 transactions. 9,574,106 
ek . : 


2 13377 


remy ee neem nn tenet 
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‘ 


and Imported inte Loudon ineach Year, from iid ty 1929, hothinelusive; madeupinasimilar 


sume way as is required in respect to Inpico, 





PROFIT or LOSS 
upon the Investment, 





CHARGES 
to be deducted therefrom. 
Be Proportion Landing 
1 : 
ie tr | Freight iistom citstnes Net Sale 
P dates 
Tondo | Pa emerges} PE! 
Demurrage! tion into] London, | Ray silk 
chargenble England, oatcalnted fh 
the a 
Raw Silk 6 per Cent, London. 
lon the Sale| 
Amount, 
ee = [amas See :  cnapeaianialni al 
re ae ee oe el ae £. 
465,343 | 18,670 | 10,777] 23,267 | 412,629 
410,600 | 11,223' | 7,875) .20,530 | 370,972 
621,383, 8,153, 7,727 | 31,069 $74,434 
971,032 | 14,945 | 14,429) 49,552 893,106 
635,920 | 12,086 _ 31,796 592,038 
| 758,156 | 16,078 _ 37,908 704,170 
817,397 8,046 ~ 40,870 768,482 
788,241 | 15,796 _ 39,412 733,033 
797,999 | 14,939 — 39,889 743,161 
635,175 ) 12,817 _ 31,758 590,600 
507,891 | 11,113 — | 25,3895 471,393 
745,715 | 14,514 = 37,286 693,915 
822,701 | 14,105 — 41,135 767,461 
768,723 |°14,200 j= 39,436 716,087 |. 
782,641 | 16,967 _ 39,132 726,542 
4 669,853 16,611 | -°— | 33,493 619,749 
: f 149f98,7'70}220,262 | 40,808 | 659,938 [10,377,762 
fan 


























| ARAL AT NEC aA SCTE TEPC SS SEN 














Rate 
per Rupee 
which 
the Raw Silk 
has yielded 
asa 
Remittar 
PROFIT,| LOSS. (being the” 
. Rate actually. 
realized in the 
Com pany’s 
Treasury), 
&. &. s. da, 
24,498 —_ 2 9 488 
92,078 _ 3 6 '235 
255,955 _ 4 8°780 
244,547 — 3 6° 
80,431 _ 3 232 
cad 58,967] 2 3°88 
48,228 —_ 2 4-0l4 
- 63,861 _ 2 2144 
73,830 _ 2 2537 
101,138 _ _ 2 3004 
— 75,109) 1 7 °759 
_ 32,105} J 11 °185 
45,123 _ 2 339 
—_ 40,634] 1 9 694 
22,165] 1 10/076 
3,152 —_ 1 11 042 
~| =I Average 


1,027,636, 223,980 





Net Profit £803,656 


of the above 
. transactions, * 
2 3 4646 





* A small portion of the Consignment of this year remaining unsold, ts Incladed at an estimated sale value. 


(Errors excepted) 


THOS, G. LLOYD, 
Acct. Gen. 
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Appendix, No. 23. 


An Account of the Quantity of all Rfw Sixx supplied by the Agents in Bengal, and 
sold in India and in England; stating the Gale Vulue thereof in each Year, from tlie 
Year 1809-10 inclusive, to the latest Period to which the same can be made up. 








BENGAL SILK, i 
Both Raw and Organzine, prepared from the Raw Silk; 



































SOLD IN INDIA. SOLD IN ENGLAND, 
ere ae nt mere | eriaioty erieeerare: peememmnen: 
lbs. Sicca Rupees, Ibs, &. 

1809-10... « 29,120 1,37,020 243,364 866,821 
\8k0-14 ia be ! _ 176,673 266,568 
yeil-12 .. 2 15,008 57,676 377,456 535,378 
1812-13 4. te 15,008 51,165 633,027 846,172 
1813-14... 15,306 43,428 819,024 947,954 
1814-15 ., ‘ 36,214 1,04,942 624,237 736,855 
1816-16. - 9,184 26,803 249,998 253,064 
1816-17, a 14,336 57,066 616,202 567,587 
1817-18 ., oe 11274 50,050 501,303 776,338 
1818-19... a 3,510 12,861 692,612 899,217 
1819-20, me 1,492 8,970 682,460" 690,876 
1820-21... me 11,498 50,383 706,373 668,535 
1821-22 ° ., ve 2,194 11,936 664,197 645,070 
1822-23 ., te 7,690 37,426 844,460 846,446 . 
1823-24 ., 0. 5,898 37,337 517,187 437,972 
1824-25 ., a 6,870 31,814 725,933 759,013 
1825-26 ., ah 50,474 2,62,461 647,200 558,051 
1826-27 a, ie _- ~ 058,617 737,723 
1927-28... 18,816 $7,349 1,047,871 906,630 
1828-29. ts 10,752 . 59,931 1,012,029 849,972 \ 
1829-30 ., ~ eae not yet received 795,859 527,699 
1830-3 ., ae from India, 1,079,728 78,832 

264,644 11,37,320 14,515,303 14,603,303 








Mem,—-The accounts received from India are not arranged in such mauner as to allow, 
of n return of the sale value of the actual guantity of Silk supplied in each year Sythe 
agents in Bengal. The above Account is the quantity and sale value in India, and in 
England, of all Silk sold in each year, without reference to the year of its provision, 


East-India House, (Errors excepted) 
3d October 1831. THOS, G. LLOYD, 
Acct. Gen. .* 
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POPULATION, 
&e. 


APPENDIX, No. VII. 


Appendix, No. 42. 


A Rerven of the Poruzation of thé Britis Trnrironms in India, under the 
different Heads of Presidencies, Provinces, anit Districts; and spocifying the 
‘Area in British Miles of each Presidency, Province, and District respectively, 


xxxvi 


for any Two Years for which a Census or Estimate may have been taken, in go 
far as the same can be made out. 


The Records of the India Governments, at the East-India House, do not contain Mate- 
rials for a literal compliance with the Order. The following Statements have been ‘compiled 
+ from such Documents as have been received from India. 


STATEMENT or rue EXTENT ann POPULATION or BRITISH INDIA. 











Remarks,—The statement of the Population of these Provinces is given on the 
ofa Memorandum appended to the Police Report of Mr. Heury Shakespeare, 
neal Government, in 








be 


BENGAL PRESIDENCY :—LOWER PROVINCES. : 
ea RRn RT TR OIRRAR RR eunnnRRnnn ERE Seneeetnnmemnener pcienemnentueaetmenion emmememammenne Uneetnneneet mee ee 



















Extont of 


of Police in the Lower Provinces, in the year 1822; on which the Be 


their letter to the Court of Directors, 
curacy cannot be confidently relied on, but the ealen 
‘The extent of these Districts in square nile 


~ the truth? 


ment of a manuscript map of Fndia, ‘ 


\ 









. Extent of each 
ve eat strict Popula- JPopulation} — ptviston District inj Popula-} Population 
Disrnior, in Lngusn | tion in 1822, and English ion in (82a. 
: pauare in 1814, DIST ALOT. Squaro | in 1814, a 
Hees Miles, 
CALOUTTA: Moonsiepanan, 
Burd aoo0 | £23 z23 
> Burdwan.... 000 Sas |l,137,680/Bhaugulpore . Be 
Jungle Mehals| 6,990 ae a 1304740 Purnea ee uate a aq 1 ane tan 
Midnapore ..{ 8,260 | § £2 1,914,060] Dinagepore ..{  '990 g 82 ee i 
Cuttack -....] 9,040 | 228 |1,984,620Rangpore ...! rang | 22 a 2 i zp 
Jessore......] 5,180 west 1,183,590 Rajeshahye oe 3°050 Bap 140,350 
pleads see ean 2°52 |2,187,160]Beerbhoom ,, 3,870 aoe penn 
00 sane B 239,150) ea as , 
Toni a58 1,239,150) Meorshedabud } 1870 ag 8 762,690 
te B wie 8 
seer) S00 STE | sine] ou: a 
a2 By 
Caleutta ..] 1,105 | 233 | 360,360[Dacea as 3 
. Bh 1 teenies co aoe: 
Caleutta City ig 3 Bem 265,000 DaecaJelalpore ae 8 ae ei 
Sa 8 ipperah,. ..f g’g3q | Beas by Sy A 
Patna: e323 Chittagong ., 2/980 aay st feeed 
ae . aa Backergunge | 9780 | 84 ¢ aan aan 
amghur.+..} 22,430 Be 2,252,985 Sylhet ....,. 3.432 ons oe 
Loe seovee} 5,235 7 FES |1,340,610 Mymensing 6008 5 : a ees 
irhaat ..4, 2 Be 7 yes Oca § ATG TO” 
ero accc] ora | B68 taco pep 
Shalabad ..., 4,650 | * 908,850 ¥ j : 
Patna .....4  * 667 255,705) Taras | 163,802 37,503,205 
rmmeromaenas  sranyeenecmaemeneet 


authority ’ 
Superintendent 


dated the 3d of November 1826, observed, © Its ac- 
Igtions ave probubly not far wide of 
s has been ascertained by mensure- 


(continued on next page.) 
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Appendix, No, 48—contizzed. 
s 


sagt 


BENGAL PRESIDENCY, UPPRR OR WESTERN PROVINCES. 





DIVISION 
hnd 
DIATHRICT, 


_ Benares: 
Allahabad aiseaale 
*Buttchpore 


Mandlecuat N, and, , 


Lonares-. ‘ 
Ghazeepare - . 
Goruckpore 
Jnanpore o 
Azimghur . 





Mirgapore wees eee 


Banerny : 





ior.) 
Ailyghur ‘ 
Furruckabad 
Bareilly ys.s oa, 
Shahjehonpore ..... 
Seharunpore ae 
Meerttt 4. use 
Cawnpore veo eee 
‘Btawah oe sane 
Moradabad 2. i... 

 Boluidshuhwr 4... 


Extent of 
each District 

in English 
Square Miles. 


Population 


in 1814. 


Population | 
im 1826, 


REMARKS. 














There-are uot any Documents at the Hast-Indie House 
from which the Population of these Provinces in 


32,206,806) 
ool 
& 
g 
oO 
Q 
a 
g 
a 
a 
xt 
os 
an 
7 

Torat | 32,206,806 





The Total Amount of the 
Population of these Provinces 
is given on the-authority of a 
statement made by Mr. Wal- 
ter Ewer, the Superintendant 
of Police in the Western Pro- 
vinces, in his Police Report 
for the year 1826, paragraph 
166. Mr. Ewer offers this state- 
ment as a rough calculation 
founded on an actual eaume- 
yation of the villages tn these 


. Provinces, and a partiul enu- 


meration of the houses, ‘She 
extent in square miles has, ag 
in the preceding instance, been 
ascertained by measurement, 


Exrenr of Ternrronies immediately under the Benaau Government, of the 
Population of which there ave no Returns 


Cedetl Distr icts on the 


Nerbudda 


Districts ceded by the Rajah of Berar i in 1826" 


Square Miles, 


tees 29,500. - 
atekya | cate 55,900 
Toran Square Mies ore 85,700 


Senora 
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FORT ST. GEORGE PRESIDENCY, 








Extent of 
each District | Population | Population 
DISTRI: in English | in tard. in 1828, REORKG: 


Square Miles, 











\- 


Ganjam we 7 6,400 232,015 . 
Vizagapatam, = In- ‘ 
stediig Chicacole $i 15,800 
Rojuhmaudry see} 6,050 
Masulipatam oe +. 5,000 
Guntoor an «|» 4,960 
Vellore. ici . 7,930 
Bellary . +-{ 12,980 
Cuddapah oe eaf 12,970 - 
Chingleput .. sss 3,020 
Arcot Northern Di- 
vision sere © Ke 
Arcot Southern vi ( 13,620 
vision sees 
Salem. eens 8,200 
Tanjore oe wd 4,000 
Trichinopoly .. +» 3,000 
Madura... +e 
Shevagnaga, ins ( 4 
cluding Dindigul 10,700 | 
and Ramuad .. 
Tinnevelly oe se 5,700 





The statement of the Popu- 
lation of these Provinces is 
gtven on the authority of the 
officiul Reporis of a Census 

439,467) taken bythe Collectors of the 

927,857) several Districts, and by the 

1,094,460) Superintendent of Police at the 

363,120 Presidency for the town of 
f £92,292) Muadeas, in obedience to a Cir- 
. eulay Order, dated the 28th of 
} on-shich docu. 
455,090! ments the Board of Revonne 
1,075,985) observed as follows: “In the 

901,353] present Census the Population 

481,292 of some of the districts (a4 

6012,93) Salem) have not been correctly 

ascertained; though the esti- 

: mate of the aggregate Popula- 
. 186,930 tion of the Madras ‘Territorivs 

564,957] is probably near the truth.” 


















strie}s, it 


is! : 2 bes i 
ee en Ae OPP ap career 


‘There are not auy Documents at the FE; 
the Population of these Di 








Coimbatore 4. 8,250 8 638,199] Their extent in square miles 
Canara, i 7,720 657,594] has as in the preceding in: 
Malabar ibe 6,060 907,575) stumeces, been usceriained by’ 
Soringapatam, Fort } 3h 31,619] Measurement, . 

and Island 4... § ~ 
Madras, Town and } 3D L 462,054 

District sea. 

=~ arenas ave 


141,923 Totauee | 13,508,535 








